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24ii  1.  A BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW.-I. 

ij 

J.  1.  Africa  lies  at  the  very  doors  of  Europe  and 
I Isia,  yet  until  quite  recent  times  the  greater  part 
)f  it  was  unknown  to  civilized  men.  Even  when 
7'  America  had  been  explored  from  sea  to  sea,  whe# 
the  British  were  ruling  in  India  and  were  making 
homes  for  themselves  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
most  of  Africa  remained  a sealed  book, 
j 2.  The  northern  shores,  which  are  within  easy 
reach  of  Spain  and  Italy,  were  well  known  to  the 
‘ancients.  On  them  the  Phoenicians  built  the  great 
city  of  Carthage,  and  established  many  trading- 
istations.  Tradition  says  that  six  centuries  before 
Christ  they  founded  the  now  ruined  cities  of  Ma- 
ishonaland,  and  worked  the  gold  mines  which  still 
exist  in  that  land. 

3.  The  Romans,  too,  crossed  the  Mediterranean 
, and  founded  cities  on  the  African  shore ; but  when 
ithey  attempted  to  penetrate  southwards,  they  found 
j their  way  blocked  by  a desert  of  burning  sand  which 
j seemed  to  say,  “ Thus  far,  and  no  farther/’ 
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4.  The  countries  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  were  al 
well  known,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Ne: 
sent  an  expedition  up  the  Nile.  For  the  rest,  Afri 
was  wrapped  in  mystery.  Daring  traders  who  h 
crept  along  the  coasts  returned  with  such  stories 
wonder  and  terror  that,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fou 
fceenth  century,  Africa  was  considered  a land 
marvels.  An  old  writer,  named  Julius  Solinus,  wh| 
wrote  a geography  book  about  the  year  250  A. 
collected  many  of  the  marvellous  stories  which  we 
generally  believed  in  his  day. 

5.  In  his  book  Solinus  corrects  those  writers  wk 
say  that  Africa  is  encircled  by  a dragon.  He  als 
denies  that  there  are  islands  to  the  north-west 
fthich  golden  apples  grow,  but  proceeds  to  tell  of  a 
even  greater  wonder.  He  says  that,  though  Afnc 
is  lower  than  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  tide  neve: 
overflows  it,  but  the  waves  of  their  own  accord  stan 
still  in  a circle  at  the  banks  of  the  sea.  Mount  Atlasl 
the  great  range  fronting  the  Mediterranean,  reaches] 
he  tells  us,  to  the  moon,  and  at  night  it  blazes  wit 
fire  while  choirs  of  satyrs  sing  on  its  magical  slopes. 

6.  When  Solinus  deals  with  the  men  and  animal 
of  the  continent,  his  tales  grow  still  more  wonderful 
He  tells  us  of  giants,  pigmies,  dog-headed  people, 
headless  men,  and  mouthless  men  who  live  on  th« 
smell  of  fruit.  He  describes  people  whose  feet  ar 
so  big  that  they  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  tells) 
us  of  others  with  their  eyes  and  mouths  in  thei 
breasts.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  he  says,  are  so] 
tall  that  they  cast  no  shadow. 
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7.  The  animals  which  Solinus  describes  are  equally 
® &lf  i imarkable.  There  is  the  hyena,  in  whose  eye  lies  a 
Ha  me  which,  if  put  under  a man’s  tongue,  will  give 
ifrit  im  the  gift  of  prophecy.  There  are  ants,  as  big  as 
1 ha  lastiffs,  which  dig  in  sands  of  gold,  crocodiles  which 
es  c br  seven  days  in  the  year  make  a truce  with  men, 
foui  [nd  marvellous  winged  snakes.  Add  to  these  stories 
I ojfondrous  tales  of  • mines  fabulously  rich  with  gold 
whlnd  precious  stones,  and  one  does  not  wonder  that 
iijihe  amazed  Romans  cried,  “ There  is  always  some- 
rer  jjhing  new  coming  from  Africa.” 
i 8.  Ages  passed  away,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
ifteenth  century  the  Portuguese,  seeking  a sea-road 
ilsdi  o India,  followed  the  western  shore  of  the  continent, 
0!]  tod  sighted  its  most  southerly  point.  Navigator 
ad  followed  navigator,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  outline 
its  if  the  coast  became  known,  though  the  interior  was 
ei  still  a blank.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
!)(  sentury  did  a white  man  force  his  way  into  the  heart 
isj  bf  this  mysterious  continent. 

9.  Why  has  Africa  remained  unknown  to  the  civi- 
lij  lized  world  so  long  ? Why  did  it  baffle  explorers 

when  the  East  and  West  were  yielding  up  their 
secrets  ? To  answer  these  questions  we  must  study 
the  geography  of  the  continent.  Men  have  been 
eager  enough  to  explore  it,  but  nature  has  put  many 
great  obstacles  in,  their  way.  We  shall  see  what 
these  obstacles  are  when  we  have  obtained  a bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  continent. 

10.  We  will  suppose  that  we  have  ascended  so  high 
in  a balloon  that  the  whole  of  Africa  is  spread  out 
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below  us  like  a map.  What  do  we  see  ? We  see 
vast  land-mass,  shaped  something  like  a pear,  taperin 
to  the  south.  It  seems  to  be  a southerly  divisio 
of  the  Old  World,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
narrow  strait  on  the  north-west,  and  by  the  Sue 
Canal  on  the  north-east. 

11.  The  continent  appears  to  consist  of  tw 
oblong  masses  of  land.  The  larger  one  is  in  th 
north,  with  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 

The  smaller  one  ii 
tacked  on,  as  i 
were,  to  the  south- 
ern ed^e  of  the 
larger  one,  and  has 
its  greatest  length 
from  north  tc 
south.  The  dis- 
tance between  the 
extremities  of  the 
northern  oblong  is 
only  a little  less 
than  the  whole 
length  of  the  continent  from  north  to  south. 

12.  We  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  coasts  of 
Africa  are  very  unbroken.  The  shores  sweep  in  and 
out  in  gradual  curves,  and  there  are  no  long  inlets 
piercing  the  land  and  bringing  the  sea  within  easy 
reach  of  the  interior.  Africa  is  a huge  platform 
rising  from  deep  seas,  and  having  few  headlands  and 
no  important  peninsulas. 

13.  We  notice,  too,  that  there  are  very  few  islands 
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pinging  its  shores.  The  only  great  island  is  found 
fF  the  south-eastern  coast.  For  four  thousand  miles 
ound  the  south-eastern,  the  southern,  and  the  south- 
western shores  there  is  not  a single  island,  except 
Madagascar,  of  any  importance. 


tW(  ‘ • — — -• — ’ 

th 

es(  2.  A BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW.-II. 

;ij  1.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  relief  of  the  country, 
il  Ve  notice  at  once  that  there  is  a general  sameness 
it  if  level  everywhere.  Most  of  the  continent  consists 
h(  |>f  high  plateaus,  but  near  the  coast  the  plateau  edges 
as  ire  broken  and  the  rocks  are  upturned  so  as  to  form 
ti  m almost  complete  rim  of  highlands, 
to  2.  The  northern  half  of  Africa  is  much  lower 
s-  than  the  southern  half,  yet  North  Africa  contains  the 
le  Atlas  Mountains,  the  one  great  mountain  chain  of 
p the  continent.  In  the  east,  near  the  shores  of  the 
8 feed  Sea,  we  see  the  Abyssinian  Mountains,  which 
s form  a lofty  highland  region  with  deep  gorges  eaten 
J lout  of  the  volcanic  rocks  by  the  rapid  rivers. 

| 3.  From  the  Abyssinian  Mountains  southward 

extend  two  vast  furrows  which  seem  to  be  cracks 
or  rifts  in  the  earth’s  crust.  Each  of  these  rifts 
contains  a string  of  large  lakes,  and  between  them 
is  Victoria  Nyanza  or  Lake  Victoria,  which  has  an 
■ area  almost  equal  to  Scotland.  Overlooking  both  the 
! western  and  the  eastern  rifts  are  several  extinct  vol- 
j canoes,  which  are  the  highest  summits  in  all  Africa. 

4.  This  eastern  line  of  highlands  is  continued 
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towards  the  south  of  the  continent,  and  there  form 
the  Drakensberg  Kange.  Highlands  also  fringe  th 
western  coast  of  South  Africa.  From  our  ballooi 
we  notice  that  the  whole  continent  south  of  th  ^ 
equator  resembles  a saucer  turned  upside  down. 

5.  We  now  glance  at  the  rivers,  which  appear  to  b 
either  very  great  or  comparatively  small.  The  ver; 
great  rivers  flow  down  the  long  inner  slopes  of  th 
plateaus,  and  have  to  traverse  great  distances  befor 
they  break  through  the  fringe  of  highlands  and  fine 
their  way  to  the  sea.  Where  they  break  througl 
these  highlands  their  courses  are  much  impeded  bj 
cataracts.  The  small  rivers  flow  across  the  narrov 
plains  which  lie  between  the  mountain  rim  and  the 
ocean. 

6.  We  shall  perhaps  obtain  a clearer  view  of  tht 
main  features  of  Africa  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  South  America.  In  the 
case  of  Europe  we  shall  find  a strong  contrast  in 
almost  every  particular ; in  the  case  of  South  America 
we  shall  find  several  striking  resemblances.  When  we 
have  made  our  comparisons,  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  the  last  lesson  will  be  perfectly  plain. 

7.  First  let  us  point  out  the  contrasts  between 
Europe  and  Africa.  Europe,  as  we  already  know, 
is  a very  irregular  and  deeply-indented  continent, 
almost  like  a starfish  in  shape.  Its  coasts  are  much 
broken,  and  the  land  is  so  deeply  pierced  by  seas, 
gulfs,  bays,  fiords,  creeks,  and  river  mouths,  that  no 
part  of  it  is  very  far  from  the  sea,  This,  of  course, 
is  a great  advantage  to  Europe. 
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8.  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compact  and 
J regular  in  shape,  and  its  coast-line  is  very  uniform. 
For  thousands  of  miles  it  is  scarcely  broken  by  a 
I single  creek  or  bay.  There  are  no  deep  gulfs  and 
no  well-marked  peninsulas.  While  the  many  deep 
; inlets  of  Europe  permit  a ship  to  penetrate  that 
1 continent  for  a great  distance,  the  sailor  seeks  in 
' vain  for  a water  - gate  to  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Europe  has  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  190  square 
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miles  of  surface ; Africa  has  only  one  mile  of  cos 
for  every  600  square  miles. 

9.  Now  look  at  the  rivers.  In  Europe  most 
the  great  streams  have  wide,  open  estuaries,  and  ai 
navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea,  so  tin 
inland  places  are  brought  readily  into  touch  with  ai 
the  world.  Most  of  the  African  rivers  are  difficul] 
to  enter,  and  their  courses  are  impeded  by  cataract] 
and  rapids.  Before  they  can  be  of  much  use  fo 
navigation,  man  must  cut  canals  or  build  railway^ 
to  avoid  the  barriers  which  nature  has  placed  in  his 
way. 

1 0.  Europe  has  no  deserts,  but  Africa  has  two  huge 
desert  areas.  In  the  north  is  the  vast  Sahara, 
land  of  barren  plateaus  and  shifting  sand ; and  ii 
the  south  is  the  Kalahari  region,  where  rain  seldoml 
falls  and  little  will  grow.  We  shall  learn  more  about] 
these  great  waste  spaces  in  later  lessons. 

11.  Turning  to  the  mountains,  we  observe  that,) 
while  Europe  has  great  chains  in  the  heart  of  I 
the  continent,  Africa  has  a rim  of  highlands  near| 
its  coast.  Thus,  while  the  mountains  of  Europe 
do  not,  as  a rule,  bar  the  way  to  the  interior,  the 
steep  terraces  of  the  African  highlands  put  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  penetrating  the  land  from 
the  sea.  The  plains  which  lie  between  the  highlands 
and  the  sea  are  moist  and  hot,  and  give  rise  to  deadly 
fevers,  which  are  apt  to  attack  white  men  travelling 
over  them. 

12.  Most  of  Europe  lies  within  the  temperate  zone, 
but  most  of  Africa  is  within  the  tropics.  The  climate 
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1 the  low  grounds  is  the  hottest  and  unhealthiest  in 
he  world,  not  only  because  of  its  equatorial  position, 
ut  because  the  sun’s  heat  is  not  tempered,  as  in 
Europe,  by  the  influence  of  the  sea. 

13.  If  we  look  for  other  contrasts  between  Europe 
hd  Africa,  we  shall  And  them  in  the  races  of  men 
jnd  animals  which  inhabit  the  “ Dark  Continent.” 
Hllii  Africa’s  native  sons  wear  “ the  livery  of  the 
un,”  and  many  of  them  are  negroes  with  black 
kins,  thick  lips,  and  woolly  hair.  While  we  find  the 
^ highest  and  most  civilized  types  of  men  in  Europe, 
ve  find  in  Africa  some  of  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
Je'  graded  races  of  mankind. 

a 14.  The  continent  which  most  resembles  Africa  is 
11  pouth  America.  Their  outline  is  not  dissimilar ; both 
)D1  ire  roughly  pear-shaped.  The  shores  of  both  con- 
,lt]  'inents  are  little  indented,  but  the  rivers  of  South 
America,  unlike  those  of  Africa,  afford  splendid  water- 
■ ways  to  the  interior.  The  South  American  rivers  of 
( any  importance  all  flow  to  the  east.  The  great  African 
‘ rivers,  on  the  contrary,  flow  north,  south,  east,  and 
e west.  It  may  be  noticed,  too,  that  while  South 
e ^America  has  few  large  lakes,  Africa  is  remarkable 
1 for  its  huge  inland  seas.  Dense  forests  are  found  in 
the  equatorial  regions  of  both  continents ; but  while 
(vegetable  life  flourishes  best  in  South  America,  animal 
life  flourishes  best  in  Africa. 

15.  Now  we  can  understand  the  difficulties  which 
the  early  navigators  had  to  contend  with,  and  why 
Africa  has  remained  so  long  the  most  backward  of  all 
the  continents.  The  sailors  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
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creeping  along  the  coasts  in  their  ships,  could  fin<  )ceai 
no  deep  gulfs  or  open  river  mouths  by  which  the]  be  t 
could  enter  the  land  for  any  great  distance.  jp 

16.  If  they  left  their  ships,  they  found  in  fron  Em 
of  them  swampy  plains  densely  overgrown  with  vege  ieop 
tation,  breathing  out  deadly  fevers,  and  inhabited  b]  l 
dangerous  wild  animals.  Beyond  these  plains  then  Ian 
were  mountains  to  be  climbed  and  fierce  savages  t(  ll 
be  fought.  As  might  be  expected,  we  find  thai  lor 
Africa  was  left  almost  entirely  alone,  and  the  maj  tab 
of  its  interior  has  only  been  filled  up,  and  that  but  Sail 
roughly,  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living.  ;ast 
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1.  When  we  speak  of  the  “ Dark  Continent,”  we 
refer  not  only  to  men’s  long-continued  ignorance 
of  Africa,  but  also  to  the  barbarous  condition  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
all  its  inhabitants  are  barbarous,  or  that  they  are 
all  black.  Some  of  the  native  tribes,  especially  those 
near  the  Mediterranean,  are  comparatively  civilized 
and  they  vary  in  colour  from  yellow  to  brown,  and 
from  brown  to  black.  We  shall,  of  course,  expect 
to  find  the  lighter-coloured  races  in  the  more  tern 
perate  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  darker  ones 
in  the  tropical  regions,  where  the  power  of  the  sun 
is  greatest. 

2.  Four  great  races  inhabit  Africa,  and  a line 
drawn  eastward  from  Cape  Verd  to  the  Indian 
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cean  will  practically  divide  the  two  northern  from 
|e  two  southern.  North  of  this  line  we  find  the 
yhter-coloured  peoples  belonging  to  the  white  type 


orth  and  north- 
M rest,  and  the  in- 
« labitants  of  Abys- 
t'  inia. 

at  4.  Both  of  these 
n faces  are  of  vary- 
ng  shades  of 


d iiave  oval  faces,  aquiline  noses,  and  well-formed  fea- 
st ,ures.  Both,  with  the  exception  of  the  Abyssinians, 
• |tre  Mohammedan  in  religion;  and  as  they  dwell  in  dry 
- regions,  they  are  chiefly  pastoral  people.  In  the  Nile 
] basin  the  Semite  or  Arab  is  in  the  ascendant.  The 
feedawins,  who  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their 
! flocks  and  herds,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  are  pure 
Arabs ; and  the  Fellahin,  or  Egyptian  farmers,  also 


mankind ; south  of  the  line  live  the  dark-coloured 


copies  belonging  to  the  black  type  of  mankind. 


3.  Those  to  the  north  of  the  line  are  known  as 
"amites  and  Semites,  and  are  so  called  after  two 
: Noah’s  sons.  The  Hamites  occupy  Egypt,  Algeria, 


tolforocco,  the  hab- 
itable parts  of  the 
to  lahara,  and  the 


istern  horn  of 
ifrica ; while  the 


emites  are  chiefly 
tie  Arabs  of  the 


l)rown,  and  both 
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belong  to  the  same  stock.  The  Berbers  of  Alger  od 
and  Morocco,  however,  are  Hamites.  iptf 

5.  South  of  the  dividing-line  which  we  have  dra\*  ne £ 
on  the  map,  the  two  great  races  which  inhabit  tl  lost 
continent  are  the  Negro  and  the  Bantu.  The  Negi  irii 
is  found  in  a belt  of  country  extending  from  tl  m 
dividing-line  to  within  five  degrees  of  the  Equato  1 
and  the  rest  of  “ black  Africa,”  with  the  exception  ( be 
the  south-west  corner,  is  the  domain  of  the  Bantus.  ;am 

6.  The  popular  idea  of  the  negro  is  a \r00ll3  be  ( 
haired  man  with  an  ebony  skin,  coarse  thick  lip  nd 
projecting  jaws,  and  a flat  nose.  This  type  of  nativ  ok 
however,  is  only  found  where  the  tribes  are  of  lie 
debased  character.  In  Africa  we  find  negroes  wh 
vary  as  much  in  colour  and  features  as  they  do  i:  tt 
manners  and  customs.  In  the  Sudan,  for  exampl<  are 
we  find  huge,  jet-black  negroes  remarkable  for  thei  | 
fine  stature,  good  features,  and  haughty  bearing,  whil  pn 
not  far  away  there  are  negroes  with  light  complexion 
and  even  with  light  hair.  Some  of  these  “ fai 
negroes  ” are  cannibals  or  man-eaters. 

7.  In  character  the  negro  is  best  described  as  ai 
overgrown  child,  vain,  self-indulgent,  and  fond  o 
idleness,  but  with  “ a good  heart.”  Livingstone,  wh< 
was  the  first  European  to  know  him  well,  said  that 
after  all,  the  negro  was  no  better  and  no  worse  thai 
the  rest  of  the  sons  of  men.  Life  is  so  easy  to  hin 
in  his  native  home  that  he  has  never  developed  the 
qualities  of  industry,  self-denial,  and  forethought 
As  a rule,  he  is  a tiller  of  the  soil,  and  a membei 
of  a petty  tribe,  but  not  of  a nation,  for  the  negroes 
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jeijjiid  the  remnants  of  the  races  which  were  once 
preme  in  South  Africa,  but  were  overwhelmed  by 
'«  e all-conquering  Bantus.  Here  we  find  the  wretched 
tl  ashman,  the  descendant  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Erica,  and  perhaps  the  lowest  and  most  debased 
tl  aman  being  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
k 12.  He  neither  keeps  flocks  nor  herds,  nor  tills 
1 1 Le  soil,  but  wanders  from  place  to  place,  shooting 
i jime  with  his  poisoned  arrows.  When  that  is  not  to 
) obtained,  he  lives  upon  roots,  berries,  ants,  locusts, 
id  snakes.  The  dwarf  tribes  of  the  dense  Congo 
bests  resemble  the  Bushmen  in  being  descended  from 
le  primitive  Africans. 

13.  More  numerous  than  these  tribes  are  the  Hotten- 
lits,  who  live  to  the  south-west  of  the  Zambezi.  They 
re  a mixture  of  Bantu  and  Bushman,  and  only  differ 
fom  the  latter  in  having  yellowish-brown  skins,  more 
rominent  cheek-bones,  and  a superior  build  of  body. 

1'hey  are  a pastoral  people,  once  happy  and  prosper- 
is,  but  now  declining  in  number  and  possessions 
very  year.  In  later  lessons  we  shall  learn  some- 
tiing  more  of  these  people  and  of  the  other  South 
African  natives. 

14.  The  four  great  races  of  Africa  are  split  up 
hto  an  extraordinary  number  of  tribes.  In  addition 
o these  tribes  there  are  many  mixed  peoples,  who  are 
ihiefly  found  in  those  parts  where  the  brown  people 
ire  neighbours  to  the  black,  and  have  intermarried 
with  them.  In  all,  the  population  of  Africa  is  about 
me  hundred  and  forty-five  millions,  and  no  less  than 

^ix  hundred  languages  and  dialects  are  spoken. 

I (1,128) 
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4.  THE  CLIMATE  OF  AFRICA. 

1.  Upon  the  climate  of  a country  depends  vej 
largely  the  amount  and  character  of  its  vegetatic 
the  type  of  animals  inhabiting  it,  and,  above  all,  tl 
distribution  of  its  peoples.  If  we  are  to  have  a clej 
knowledge  of  any  given  country,  we  must  pay  grel 
attention  to  its  climate — that  is,  to  the  usual  stal 
of  its  atmosphere  with  regard  to  temperature,  moil 
ture,  and  wind. 

2.  Speaking  generally,  the  farther  a place  is  fro] 
the  Equator,  either  north  or  south,  the  colder  it 
likely  to  be.  Position  with  reference  to  the  Equatol 
however,  is  not  the  only  consideration.  If  it  wer| 
the  mountain  peaks  of  Kenya  and  Ruwenzori,  whic 
are  situated  near  to  the  Equator,  would  not  be  ck 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  elevation  of  a place  abo^ 
the  sea-level  also  has  a most  important  effect  upol 
its  climate.  The  higher  we  ascend,  the  cooler  an] 
drier  the  air  becomes. 

3.  Then,  again,  the  climate  of  a place  depends  verj 
much  upon  its  position  with  regard  to  the  sea.  Land! 
adjoining  large  bodies  of  water  are  rendered  cooler  i{ 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  they  otherwis] 
would  be.  For  example,  though  the  Canary  Islands 
which  lie  in  the  Atlantic  off  the  north-west  coast  oj 
Africa,  are  the  same  distance  from  the  Equator  as  parti] 
of  the  Sahara,  the  Canary  Islands  rejoice  in  a mile 
climate  without  great  extremes  of  temperature  ; while 
the  Sahara,  in  the  same  latitude,  is  remarkable  for  it^ 
scorching  heat  by  day  and  its  biting  cold  by  night. 
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4.  If  we  examine  a map  of  Africa,*  we  shall  notice 
bt  the  Equator  crosses  the  continent  almost  at  the 

ve|  idle  of  its  length,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  por- 
n of  it  lies  within  the  tropics.  Only  at  the  northern 
1 southern  extremities  do  we  find  Africa  stretching 
Jo  the  temperate  zones.  As  the  continent  is  chiefly 
pical,  we  may  expect  a very  high  temperature  to 
vail  over  the  greater  part  of  it.  While  in  Great 
tain  the  average  temperature  only  rises  above  60° 
i July  and  August,  the  average  temperature  over  the 
ter  part  of  Africa  is  80°  all  the  year  round. 

5.  Within  the  tropics,  and  especially  on  the  low- 
ng  coast-lands,  with  their  swamps  and  jungles,  there 

;i  little  difference  between  summer  and  winter.  The 
me  burning  heat  prevails  from  January  to  December, 
la  the  elevated  regions  to  the  east,  however,  we  find 
ii  (much  greater  difference  between  the  two  seasons. 

6.  As  that  portion  of  Africa  through  which  the 
[uator  runs  is  chiefly  highland,  we  do  not  find  the 
ttest  part  of  the  continent  immediately  under  the 
mator.  Indeed,  much  of  the  land  in  that  latitude 

pleasantly  cool.  The  hottest  part  of  Africa  lies 
Jtween  the  parallels  of  10°  and  20°  N.  latitude, 
lere  the  mass  of  land  is  greater  than  it  is  farther 
uth,  and  the  average  elevation  is  lower. 

7.  Even  more  important  than  the  temperature 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall.  The 

■eatest  amount  of  rain  falls  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.e  Equator  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
Jhere  there  are  two  rainy  seasons  in  the  year.  In 
* See  page  46. 
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these  regions  the  rain  falls  in  sheets,  flooding  rh 
overflowing  lakes,  and  soaking  the  ground  until 
as  full  as  a sponge.  Thus  copiously  watered, 
vegetation  becomes  wonderfully  luxuriant,  and 
dense  forests  are  found,  sometimes  covering  an 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  As  the  equatorial  parts  of  Africa  are  the  regl 
of  the  greatest  rainfall,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
that  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent  rise  in  tl 
Just  outside  the  tropics  we  find  that  all  the 
falls  in  certain  months  of  the  year,  while  the  rem^ 
ing  months  are  dry.  These  parts  of  the  contii 
cannot,  therefore,  give  rise  to  rivers  which  mainil 
a steady  flow  all  the  year  round. 

9.  Travelling  still  farther  from  the  Equator  noil 
ward  or  southward,  we  reach  those  parts  of 
continent  where  rain  seldom  or  never  falls, 
which  are  therefore  deserts.  We  already  know  tl 
there  are  two  of  these  great  arid  tracts,  the  Kalal 
Desert  in  the  south-west,  and  the  enormously  greg 
Sahara  in  the  north. 

1 0.  Why  is  the  Sahara  a desert  ? Its  great  U 
mass  is  remote  from  the  ocean,  and  therefore 
sea  cannot  temper  its  heat,  while  the  Atlas  Re 
screens  it  from  the  action  of  moisture-bearing  wil 
from  the  north.  The  southerly  winds  bring  a cert] 
amount  of  moisture,  but  there  are  not  many  mount! 
ranges  in  the  centre  of  North  Africa  to  condense 
clouds  into  rain. 

11.  When  rain  does  fall  on  the  desert  it  sc 
sinks  below  the  surface,  and  after  travelling  immei 
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» ^ itances,  comes  to  light  again  in  the  form  of  springs, 
here  these  springs  appear,  or  are  tapped  by  artesian 
11s,  the  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose,  and  the  green 
d fertile  oases  round  the  wells  are  havens  of  rest 
d shade  to  dusty  and  parched  travellers. 

1 2.  Through  the  day  the  sun  beats  down  with  piti- 
!o|  ss  force,  until  the  sand  is  almost  hot  enough  to  cook 

jj.  egg,  and  the  rocks  blister  the  hand  that  touches 
'1|  |em.  When  the  sun  sinks,  however,  the  air  becomes 
1 jddenly  cold.  There  are  no  banks  of  clouds,  as  in 
® ir  country,  to  act  as  a blanket  and  prevent  the  heat 
ltlD  the  earth  from  being  given  off  rapidly.  On  the 
■n!  ihara  the  hot  ground  radiates  its  heat  into  the 
ear,  dry  air  at  night,  and  the  thermometer  falls 
[■eatly.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  traveller  to 
ad  his  water-pot  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  ice 
fore  sunrise. 

13.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while  the  seasons 
Africa  north  of  the  Equator  correspond  with  those 

ef  our  own  country,  they  occur  in  the  reverse  order 
uth  of  the  Equator.  Thus,  when  the  winter  snows 
listen  on  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  summer  sun  is 
urning  up  the  grass  on  the  South  African  veldt ; and 
11  ^hen  the  summer  sun  is  ripening  the  Algerian  grapes 
or  the  vintage,  the  winter  rains  are  bringing  fresh 
ife  and  verdure  to  the  parched  lands  of  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope.  Over  the  great  bulk  of  Africa,  however, 
he  seasons  which  are  most  apparent  and  most  im- 
portant are  not  summer  and  winter,  but  the  rainy 
ind  the  dry  seasons. 
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5.  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  n 


1.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  a general  idea 
the  plant  life  of  Africa  is  to  make  an  imagina 
journey  across  the  continent  from  the  north  coast  to  t 

shores  of  theCa 


Province.  In  tl 
lands  fronting  t 
blue  Mediterra: 
ean  we  shall  fii 
vegetation  vei 
similar  to  that 
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“ The  graceful  date-palm 

tion  becomes  scanty,  stunted,  and  thorny. 

2.  On  the  borders  of  the  desert  prickly  bushes 
such  as  the  gum  acacia,  take  the  place  of  foresi 
trees,  and  the  only  plants  which  grow  are  found 
tufts,  with  bare  spaces  between  them.  The  deseri 
itself,  but  for  the  graceful  date-palm,  which  blessei 
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i beautifies  every  oasis,  is  almost  entirely  devoid 
vegetation. 

3.  Proceeding  southward,  we  cross  wide  steppes 
pilar  to  those  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Sahara, 
d as  we  approach  the  moist  regions  of  Central 
rica  we  pass  over  great  grassy  plains  or  savannas, 
mept  in  the  vast  forest  region  of  the  Congo  basin 
the  Guinea  coast,  these  savannas  extend  as  far 


idea 
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th  as  the  Zambezi. 

4.  Sometimes  they  are  one  mass  of  dense,  low 
irub ; sometimes  they  are  overgrown  with  reeds  and 
ass  twice  or  three  times  the  height  of  a man ; and 
pmetimes  they  resemble  an  English  park,  with  fine 
rf  and  clumps  of  trees  dotted  here  and  there,  or 
llowing  the  courses  of  the  streams.  Upon  these 
;]1]i!|rvannas  is  frequently  seen  the  immense  baobab  or 
i jionkey-bread  tree,  which  is  the  thickest  and  clum- 
est  of  all  trees.  Huge  and  gouty,  with  a trunk 


ften 


hundred  feet  round,  it  has 


anHW'*  measuring  one 
pindly  branches,  bare  of  leaves  save  for  two  months 

of  the  time  with 


a the  year,  and  hung  for  the  rest 
irge,  gray-brown  calabashes. 


5.  When  we  reach  the  regions  of  greatest  rainfall 
ve  find  ourselves  amidst  tropical  vegetation  of  the 
greatest  luxuriance.  Round  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
ind  especially  about  the  lower  courses  of  the  Niger, 
ire  some  of  the  densest  and  most  tangled  forests  in 
;he  world.  Here  grows  an  immense  variety  of  trees, 
especially  palms,  which  produce  the  oil  for  which 
West  Africa  is  famed. 

6.  Still  more  dense  and  tangled  are  the  primeval 
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forests  of  the  Congo.  Everything  in  them  is  o: 
gigantic  scale.  Without  a break  they  cover  thl 
sands  of  square  miles,  and  so  thickly  are  their  t: 
massed  together  that  the  light  of  day  is  shut 
and  progress  is  almost  impossible.  In  a later  1 
we  shall  hear  more  of  these  vast  and  gloomy  regio: 

7.  South  of  the  Zambezi  we  find  waterless  wasl 
along  the  west  coast,  and  adjoining  them  vast  bar: 
steppes  known  as  the  Kalahari  Desert.  This  bro 
plateau  has  no  regular  supply  of  water,  and  is  sw< 
by  scorching  winds.  Most  of  the  land  is  cove: 
with  a gray,  lifeless-looking  scrub,  and  some  of  it 
armed  with  thorns  curved  and  sheathed  like  a c 
claws. 

8.  Wherever  there  is  water  we  see  tall  acacil 
with  gray-green  trunks  and  a thin  but  vivid  cro 
of  foliage,  amidst  which  glitter  spiteful  thor: 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  a candelabra  euphorb: 
which  resembles  a bunch  of  scorpions  with  th 
tails  in  the  air.  After  the  heavy  showers  whi< 
occur  in  April  the  ground  is  gay  for  a few  wee 
with  bright  flowers. 

9.  To  the  east  of  this  desert  we  find  a great  pi 
teau  region,  well-wooded  in  places,  but  for  the  mo: 
part  covered  with  thin  grass,  which  is  beautifullj 
green  after  the  winter  rains,  but  bare  and  parchel 
during  the  summer  months.  In  the  Cape  Pro  vine* 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  we  find 
great  richness  of  plant  life,  especially  of  flowerin, 
heaths,  which  after  the  rains  spangle  the  ground  wit' 
the  brightest  of  blooms.  The  silver  tree,  everlastin 
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owers,  the  arum  lily,  and  many  valuable  timber 
!rees,  together  with  grapes  and  tobacco,  mealies,  and 
ther  grains,  grow  freely. 

10.  Africa  is  the  last  retreat  of  the  largest  wild 
animals  of  the  world.  Most  of  them  are  found  in 
vhat  is  known  as  the  Ethiopian  Region — that  is,  in 
he  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
Africa  north  of  this  dividing  line  is  poor  in  animals, 
Re  most  important  being  the  camel,  which  has  its 
swe(  home  on  the  northern  deserts. 

! 11.  The  vast  savannas,  with  their  abundant  pasture, 

are  the  home  of  the  tall  and  graceful  giraffe,  the 
(striped  zebra,  and  a wonderful  variety  and  number 
of  antelopes.  As  these  creatures  are  the  natural  prey 
of  the  great  flesh-eating  animals,  one  is  not  surprised 
to  find  lions,  leopards,  hyenas,  and  jackals  roaming 
over  the  same  regions. 

12.  Near  the  tropical  streams  and  swamps  the  big, 
to  unwieldy  hippopotamus,  “ or  river  horse,”  is  common, 

and  the  crocodile  abounds  in  the  rivers.  Snakes,  such 
as  the  python,  the  boa,  the  cobra,  and  other  reptiles, 
many  of  them  large  and  very  poisonous,  are  found 
almost  ■ everywhere.  Huge  biting  spiders,  and  insect 
pests  of  every  description,  continually  plague  man  and 
beast,  and  clouds  of  locusts  often  sweep  over  the  land, 
devouring  every  green  thing. 

13.  Amongst  the  myriads  of  insects  which  infest 
Africa,  we  find  numerous  species  of  ants,  some  of  them 
very  savage  and  ferocious.  The  driver  and  hunting 
ants  are  feared  by  every  living  thing  from  man  and 
the  elephant  down  to  the  smallest  insect.  They  seem 
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to  organize  huge  armies  and  march  in  column,  som( 
times  miles  in  length.  When  such  an  army  sweej 
over  the  country,  nothing  living  can  stay  its  progresi 
If  it  enters  a village,  the  inhabitants  run  for  thei  ^ 
lives,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  every  livin 
thing  is  devoured.  Yermin  disappear  as  if  by  magi< 
and  antelopes  and  even  elephants  are  picked  clear 


the 
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ANT-HILL  AND  EUPHORBIA  TREE. 

Nevertheless,  these  ants  must  be  counted  a blessing,  J 
for  they  keep  down  the  swarm  of  vermin,  which  would  j 
otherwise  render  the  continent  uninhabitable. 

14.  The  white  ants,  or  termites,  construct  nests  of  ; 
hardened  earth  in  the  shape  of  a sugar-loaf,  sometimes 
twenty  feet  high,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a man.  The  smaller  nests,  when  opened 
and  emptied,  are  sometimes  used  by  the  natives  as 
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vens.  You  will  remember  that  the  ant-heaps  of 
outh  Africa  often  formed  effective  cover  for  our 
®^,|pldiers  during  the  Boer  War.  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
11s  us  that  when  the  White  Nile  overflows  its  banks, 
be  sugar-loaf  nests  of  the  termites  stand  above  the 
tood  like  rocks. 

15.  The  African  elephant  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
brest  regions,  which  are  also  the  home  of  the 
gorilla  or  great  man-like  ape.  Monkeys,  especially 
he  baboon  and  similar  species,  are  widely  dis- 
ributed ; and  birds  of  all  kinds  abound,  the  largest 
ing  the  ostrich,  which  thrives  either  wild  or  in 
ptivity  in  all  the  drier  parts  of  the  continent, 
o Africa  Europe  owes  the  guinea-fowl,  the  cat,  and 
he  patient  ass. 


6.  HUNTING  SCENES. 

1.  In  the  previous  lesson  we  described  Africa  as 
the  last  retreat  of  the  largest  wild  animals  of  the 
world.  Fifty  years  ago  it  swarmed  with  “ big  game  ; ” 
and  though  since  that  time  hunters  have  been  very 
I active,  it  still  remains  a paradise  for  sportsmen.  The 
king  of  beasts,  which  once  ranged  from  the  Atlas 
Mountains  to  Table  Bay,  has  now  been  driven  north 
of  the  Orange  River ; and  the  elephant,  which  once 
roamed  in  large  troops  over  the  Cape  Province,  is 
now  only  found  wild  north  of  the  Zambezi.  Game 
preserves  have  been  established  in  South  Africa,  British 
Central  and  East  Africa,  and  in  Somaliland ; and  the 
Great  Powers  have  agreed  upon  certain  measures  to 
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prevent  the  larger  wild  animals  from  being  entire 
killed  off. 

2.  One  of  the  most  famous  hunters  of  the  middl  towt 
of  last  century  was  Captain  R.  Gordon  Cummin^  nort 
a Scottish  Nimrod,  who  spent  many  years  in  Africi  ®<3 
He  thus  describes  the  stalking  and  killing  of 
lioness  : — “ Suddenly  I observed  a number  of  vulture 
seated  on  a plain  about  a quarter  of  a mile  ahead  c 
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us,  and  close  beside  them  a huge  lioness  consuming  an  [ 
antelope  which  she  had  killed.  She  was  assisted  in 
her  repast  by  about  a dozen  jackals,  which  were  r 
feasting  along  with  her  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

3.  “ Directing  my  followers’  attention  to  the  spot,  I 
remarked,  ‘ I see  the  lion ; ’ to  which  they  replied, 

‘ Whar  ? whar  ? Yah  ! dat  is  he.’  While  this  short 
conversation  was  passing,  the  lioness  had  observed  us. 
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I Raising  her  full  round  face,  she  looked  at  us  steadily 
or  a few  seconds,  and  then  set  off  at  a smart  canter 
)wards  a range  of  mountains  some  miles  to  the 
Northward.  The  first  move  was  to  bring  her  to  bay, 

1,nd  not  a second  was  to  be  lost.  Spurring  my  good 
teed,  and  shouting  to  my  men  to  follow,  I flew 
jross  the  plain,  and  gained  upon  her  at  every 
Itride, 

4.  “As  the  lioness  had  a long  start  of  me,  we  went 
>ver  a considerable  extent  of  ground  before  I came 
ip  with  her.  She  was  a large,  full-grown  beast,  and 
the  bare  and  level  nature  of  the  plain  added  to  her 
mposing  appearance.  Finding  that  I gained  upon 
ler,  she  reduced  her  pace  from  a canter  to  a trot.  I 
shouted  loudly  to  her  to  halt,  as  I wished  to  speak 
with  her  ; upon  which  she  suddenly  pulled  up  and  sat 
□n  her  haunches,  like  a dog,  with  her  back  to  me,  not 
iven  deigning  to  look  round.  She  then  appeared  to 

tay  to  herself,  ‘ Does  this  fellow  know  whom  he  is 
iter  ? 5 Having  thus  sat  for  half  a minute,  as  if  in 
(thought,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  facing  about, 
'stood  looking  at  me  for  a few  seconds,  moving  her 
tail  slowly  from  side  to  side,  showing  her  teeth,  and 
growling  fiercely. 

5.  “ She  next  rushed  forward,  roaring  like  thunder. 
This  she  did  to  intimidate  me ; but  finding  I did  not 
flinch  an  inch  nor  heed  her  hostile  demonstrations, 
she  quietly  stretched  out  her  massive  arms  and  lay 
down  on  the  grass.  My  Hottentots  now  coming  up, 
we  all  three  dismounted,  tied  the  horses  together,  and 
drew  our  rifles  from  their  holsters. 
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6.  “ While  this  was  going  on,  the  lioness  sat  up  a: 
showed  evident  signs  of  uneasiness.  She  looked  fi 
at  us,  and  then  behind  her,  as  if  to  see  that  the  co 
was  clear ; after  which  she  made  a short  run  forwa: 
uttering  deep-drawn,  murderous  growls.  My  me| 
steady  up  to  now,  were  in  a state  of  great  frigh 
their  faces  became  ghastly  pale,  and  I had  a painf 
feeling  that  I could  place  no  reliance  on  them. 

7.  “Now  she  was  within  sixty  yards  of  us,  a: 
kept  on  advancing.  We  had  fastened  the  three  hors 
together,  and  we  now  turned  their  tails  to  her. 
knelt  on  one  side  of  them,  and  taking  a steady  ai 
at  her  breast,  let  fly.  The  ball  cracked  loudly  on  h 
tawny  side,  and  crippled  her  in  the  shoulder;  upo: 
which  she  charged  with  an  appalling  roar,  and  in  thl 
twinkling  of  an  eye  she  was  in  the  midst  of  us.  Sh 
sprang  upon  my  horse,  and  fearfully  lacerated  hi 
ribs  and  haunches  with  her  horrid  teeth  and  claw 
I was  very  cool  and  steady,  and  did  not  feel  in  th 
least  degree  nervous,  having  fortunately  great  con 
fidence  in  my  own  shooting. 

8.  “ When  the  lioness  sprang  on  my  horse,  I sto< 
ready  with  my  second  barrel  for  the  first  chance  sh 
should  give  me  of  a clear  shot.  This  she  quickly  did 
for  seemingly  satisfied  with  the  revenge  she  had  no 
taken,  she  left  the  horse,  and  slewing  her  tail  to  on 
side,  trotted  sulkily  past  within  a few  paces  of  me, 
Taking  one  step  to  the  left,  I pitched  my  rifle  to  my  I 
shoulder,  and  in  another  second  or  two  the  lioness||' 
was  stretched  on  the  plain  a lifeless  corpse.  Having 
skinned  her  and  cut  off  her  head,  we  placed  the 
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uPai  Dphies  on  one  of  the  two  un wounded  horses,  and 
^ fir  irted  for  the  camp.  Before  we  had  proceeded  a 
coaindred  yards  from  the  carcass,  upwards  of  sixty 
warlltures,  whom  the  lioness  had  often  fed,  were  gorg- 
ffiejjg  themselves  on  her  remains.” 

9.  Lions  are  still  plentiful  in  all  parts  of  the 
•ainfi  [ntinent  where  game  exists,  but  elephants  are  be- 
aming scarcer  year  by  year.  As  their  tusks  furnish 


A HUNGRY  EION. 
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shf  le  most  highly  prized  of  all  ivory,  they  have  been 
id;  ersistently  slaughtered,  and  probably  before  long 
f ley  will  be  altogether  extinct  in  their  wild  and 
me  nprotected  state.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
ne.  Bntury  the  elephant  was  killed  by  the  natives  simply 
iy  Dr  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  the  tusks  being  considered 
Worthless.  Now  the  hunter  cares  only  for  the  ivory, 


bhich  is  sometimes  worth  as  much  as  £100  a hundred- 
weight. 
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10.  The  African  elephant  is  about  a foot  taller  thf  ^ 

his  Indian  brother;  his  ears  are  much  bigger,  and  1 ivet 
tusks  are  much  larger  and  finer.  Mr.  Selous  sa;  11116  s 
that  the  tusks  of  full-grown  bull  elephants  in  Sou  ^16’ 
Africa  usually  measure  about  6 feet  in  length,  ai  ^ '' 
weigh  from  40  to  120  pounds  the  pair.  One  of  tl  ee8i 
largest  tusks  known  weighs  228  pounds,  and  ire8t 
10  feet  2 inches  long.  It  is  now  in  the  Britk  $ 
Museum.  The  African  elephant,  unlike  the  India  ^ 
elephant,  is  not  trained  to  the  service  of  man,  thoug  iarP 
it  is  believed  that  in  ancient  times  he  was  used  b ^ 
the  Carthaginians  in  war.  :eeP 

11.  There  are  various  native  methods  of  killir  4 

elephants.  One  of  the  commonest  ways  is  to  dig  ^ 
pit  about  nine  feet  deep  and  three  feet  broad,  bi  1Ye 
tapering  at  the  bottom  to  the  breadth  of  a foot,  ne£  ^ 
the  elephants’  favourite  drinking-place.  The  pit  : els 
artfully-  covered  over  with  sticks  and  straw,  and  tree  w 
are  felled  across  the  usual  paths  of  the  elephants,  s ^ 
as  to  make  them  cross  the  treacherous  way.  311 

12.  “Should  an  elephant  during  the  night  fa  01 
through  the  deceitful  surface,  his  foot  becomes  jamme 
in  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  grave,  and  he  labour* 
shoulder  deep,  with  two  feet  so  fixed  in  the  pitfa" 
that  extrication  is  impossible.  If  one  animal  shoul 
be  thus  caught,  a panic  seizes  the  rest  of  the  here 
and  in  their  hasty  retreat  one  or  more  are  general! 
victims  to  the  numerous  pits  in  the  vicinity.”  One 
the  elephants  are  caught  in  the  trap,  the  natives  cai 
easily  dispatch  them  with  their  spears. 

13.  Another  method  of  hunting  is  to  conceal  mei 
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!er  thi  ned  with  heavy  lances  in  large  trees,  and  then 
and  h [ve  the  elephants  towards  the  ambush.  Those  that 
is  ® ine  sufficiently  near  are  speared  between  the  shoulders 
Soul  (they  pass.  The  spear  is  driven  deep  into  the  animal, 
its  tough  handle  strikes  against  the  branches  of 
es  as  the  maddened  creature  tears  on  through  the 
est.  In  this  way  the  wound  is  enlarged,  until  the 
Britis|'Phant  drops  from  exhaustion. 

14.  The  Arab  of  Nubia  arms  himself  with  a 
houtil  jarp,  straight- edged  sword,  and  stalks  the  elephant 
£d  | Itil  it  lies  down  for  its  noonday  sleep.  He  then 
Beps  up  to  it,  cuts  off  its  trunk,  and  leaves  the  ani- 
jjllii  al  to  bleed  to  death.  Sometimes  the  elephant  is 
|j(,  mted  by  two  men  on  horseback.  When  they  dis- 
] In  ver  a herd  of  elephants,  they  ride  up  to  the  finest 
ne;  I sker,  and  single  him  from  the  others.  One  man 
pit  its  close  to  the  elephant,  which  becomes  angry  and 
tref  imediately  charges  his  horse.  The  horseman  then 
tSiS  lllops  off,  and  the  elephant  follows  with  great  de- 
rmination.  The  rider  adapts  his  pace  so  as  to  keep 
fa  ' near  to  the  elephant  that  its  attention  is  entirely 
]n]C  )sorbed  in  the  attempt  to  catch  him. 

0Df  ! 15.  The  other  hunter  by  this  time  has  got  close  to 
Ida  Le  elephant’s  heels,  and  dismounting  while  his  horse 
oul  at  full  gallop,  cuts  the  sinew  of  one  of  the  ele- 
ien  lant’s  hind  legs.  The  first  pressure  of  the  animal’s 
■afl  >ot  on  the  ground  disables  it,  for  the  enormous 
)D(  reight  of  its  body  dislocates  the  joint,  and  the  limb 
useless.  Then  the  other  sinew  is  cut,  and  the  poor 
feature  bleeds  to  death.  Often  in  this  hand-to-hand 

m jght  the  hunter  is  the  victim. 

(1,128) 
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16.  Modern  elephant  hunters  are  generally  arm 
with  specially-made  rifles,  which  enable  them 
shoot  down  the  huge  creatures  at  a safe  distanj 
There  is,  however,  much  danger  in  the  chase 
elephants,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circui 
stances.  African  elephants,  as  a rule,  are  tim 
animals,  but  when  attacked  and  wounded  they  1 
come  very  savage.  Mr.  Selous  says : “ The  char 
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of  an  African  elephant,  coming  on  with  his  gre* 
ears  outspread,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a quick  su< 
cession  of  short,  sharp,  trumpeting  screams,  besid( 
being  very  sudden  and  rapid,  is  very  disconcertin 
to  the  nerves  of  a man  unaccustomed  to  such  ei 
periences.” 
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7.  THE  EARLY  EXPLORERS. 

. We  have  already  learned  that  the  honour  of  first 
oring  the  coasts  of  Africa  belongs  to  the  Portu- 
le.  We  can  judge  for  ourselves  the  extent  of 
r discoveries  by  examining  a modern  map  of  the 
inent.  We  shall  find  that  nearly  every  cape,  and 
fiy  river-mouths  and  towns,  have,  even  now,  the 
tuguese  names  which  were  given  to  them  by  their 
|iest  discoverers  or  founders. 

The  “ Father  of  African  exploration  ” was  Prince 
ary  of  Portugal,  who  earned  the  title  of  “ the 
vigator  ” because  of  the  great  interest  he  took  in 
rages  of  discovery.  He  had  fought  against  the 
brs  at  the  siege  of  Ceuta,  and  in  this  campaign 
l become  much,  interested  in  the  unknown  world  so 
,r  to  his  home. 

3.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  his  father,  Henry 
3d  in  a castle  on  the  promontory  of  Sagres,  which 
ks  out  over  the  wild  sea.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
£ to  the  fitting  out  of  expeditions  which  were  to 
1 for  shores  as  yet  unvisited.  We  can  imagine  the 
nee  waiting  in  his  lofty  sea-tower  for  the  return 
his  storm-tossed  mariners,  and  listening  eagerly  to 
3 strange  stories  of  adventure  which  they  had  to 
1.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  fact  that  English 
)od  ran  in  Prince  Henry’s  veins,  for  his  mother 
is  the  daughter  of  J ohn  of  Gaunt,  “ time-honoured 
mcaster.” 

4.  Prince  Henry  had  another  object  in  view  in 
dition  to  that  of  enlarging  men’s  knowledge  of 
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the  world  in  which  they  lived.  He  was  eager  1 
discover  a sea-route  to  India,  and  thus  to  revive 
trade,  and  therefore  the  prosperity,  of  his  native  la 
For  centuries  there  had  been  overland  trade  betw 
Europe  and  Arabia,  India  and  the  East ; but  t 
trade  had  now  almost  disappeared. 

5.  The  Turks,  a fierce  and  warlike  race,  1 
advanced  from  their  original  home  in  the  centre 
Asia,  and  had  become  masters  not  only  of  the  w 
of  that  continent,  but  also  of  the  north  of  Afr 
They  blocked  the  way  to  peaceful  traders  betw< 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  caravan  trade,  once  v< 
important,  fell  off  greatly. 

6.  The  Holy  Land  and  Jerusalem  were  also 
their  hands,  and  this  at  length  aroused  the  wrath 
Christian  Europe.  The  Crusades,  which  dragged 
fruitlessly  for  three  centuries,  completed  the  ruin 
the  overland  trade,  and  Europeans  had  to  deny  the 
selves  many  of  the  Eastern  luxuries  to  which  tb 
were  accustomed. 

7.  The  Turks  were  not  to  be  dispossessed,  and 
was  clear  that  the  trade  which  had  been  destroy 
could  not  be  built  up  again,  unless  a way  round  th 
dominions  could  be  discovered.  The  only  way  rou 
their  dominions  was  by  circumnavigating  the  con 
nent  of  Africa,  and  Henry  and  his  mariners  were  be 
on  doing  this. 

8.  In  the  year  1442,  one  of  Henry’s  captai 
reached  the  Rio  d’Ouro,  or  River  of  Gold,  an  inlet 
the  Sahara  coast,  and  from  thence  brought  home  gc 
dust  and  slaves.  These  trophies  fired  Henry’s  ardo 
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r the  more,  and  by  1471  the  whole  Guinea  coast 
1 been  followed  past  the  Niger  delta  to  the  mouth 
the  Congo. 

, ,9.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Portuguese  navigators 
, s Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
ago,  and  coasted  along  the  south-west  shores  until 
! passed  the  southern  point  of  the  continent  without 
|ng  aware  of  the  fact.  He  touched  land  at  Algoa 
y,  and  planted  the  Cross  on  Santa  Cruz.  On  his 
urn  voyage  he  sighted  the  famous  cape  which  he 
led  the  Cape  of  Storms,  but  which  the  King  of 
ttugal  changed  to  a happier  name— the  Cape  of 
jod  Hope. 

10.  The  next  great  expedition  was  under  the  com- 
i Ind  of  Yasco  da  Gama,  who  sailed  in  1497,  rounded 

k Cape,  discovered  Natal,  which  he  so  named  in 
p.our  of  the  Christmas  Day  on  which  he  sighted  it, 
d with  the  help  of  an  Arab  pilot  actually  reached 
iia.  The  problem  was  at  last  solved,  and  for  more 
an  three  centuries  there  was  constant  traffic  between 
irope  and  India  along  Vasco  da  Gama’s  ocean-road, 
lly  when  a great  canal  was  dug  across  the  isthmus 
Suez,  and  a water-way  thus  constructed  between 
e Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  the 
ipe  route  to  India  abandoned. 

11.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Portuguese  formed 
btlements  on  the  east  and  west  coasts,  and  reaped 
jrich  harvest  of  trade  in  gold  dust  and  in  slaves, 
jius  began  the  terrible  traffic  in  human  flesh  and 
pod  which  even  to  our  own  day  has  been  the  curse 
j Africa.  The  Portuguese,  too,  pushed  some  distance 
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inland,  especially  in  Abyssinia,  but  for  the  most  p 
they  did  not  venture  very  far  from  the  sea. 

12.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Por 
gal  had  no  European  competitors  on  the  Dark  C j 
tinent.  The  Dutch,  however,  in  the  next  centi  jj 
began  to  establish  stations  both  on  the  west  coast  i J 
near  Cape  Town.  The  French  erected  a fort  at 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  the  British  built  one 
the  Gambia.  Sierra  Leone  was  yielded  to  Brits 
and  five  years  before  the  close  of  the  eighteei 
century  we  first  seized  the  Cape  from  the  Dutch. 

13.  This  meagre  story  of  exploration  and  set!  1 

ment  brings  us  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  ni:  wl 
teenth  century — the  century  of  Africa’s  revelati  e i 
Until  the  year  1850  the  map  of  Africa  was  a bla 
from  the  Tropic  o.f  Cancer  to  the  Tropic  of  Caj  Id, 
corn.  The  source  of  the  Nile  had  not  been  c ® 
covered ; the  Congo  was  only  represented  by  a f » 
dotted  lines ; nothing  was  known  of  the  vast  lal  e 
and  giant  mountains  which  are  so  characteristic  c 
feature  of  equatorial  Africa.  h 

14.  But  Livingstone  had  begun  those  jourm  2 
which  have  completely  transformed  the  map,  and  c 
was  soon  to  be  followed  by  other  dauntless  explore  jtl 
whose  united  labours,  pursued  amidst  danger  and  di:  N 
culty,  disease  and  death,  have  dispelled  the  darkm  }l 
which  so  long  brooded  over  the  land.  Thanks 
them,  Africa  is  the  continent  of  to-morrow,  as  Ameri 
is  of  to-day,  Europe  of  yesterday,  and  Asia  of  the  d 
before. 
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8.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  NIGER. 

A Briton  is  said  never  to  be  so  much  at  home 
when  he  is  abroad.  He  naturally  loves  travel  and 
adventures  which  travel  brings,  and  is  always 
bl  er  to  visit  little-known  countries  and  to  pioneer  in 
d,  untrodden  wastes.  Nowhere  have  British  trav- 
rs  done  finer  work  than  in  Africa.  The  largest 
re  of  African  exploration  has  fallen  to  Britons,  and 
names  of  the  men  who  have  struggled  and  died 
open  up  the  Dark  Continent  form  a muster-roll 
heroes  whose  memories  will  never  be  forgotten. 

2.  The  greatest  work  of  exploration  has  been  done 
connection  with  the  four  vast  rivers  of  Africa,  and 
'th  each  of  them  a Briton’s  name  is  closely  associ- 
?d.  We  shall  tell  the  story  of  each  river  in  turn, 
e first  to  receive  attention  was  the  Niger,  the  great 
er  of  the  Central  and  Western  Sudan. 

3.  This  river,  we  now  know,  rises  on  the  Futa 
|llon  plateau,  to  the  north  of  Sierra  Leone.  At 
st  it  flows  north-east  for  one  thousand  miles  as 
jough  making  for  the  Nile ; then  it  sweeps  round 
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to  the  south-east  as  though  it  intended  to  join  t 
Congo;  and  finally  it  turns  southward,  and  after  jo 
course  of  about  three  thousand  miles  from  its  sour  uni 
its  mud-laden  waters  creep  through  many  mout  lie 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  I q 

4.  The  Niger  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  g€  pU 
graphical  puzzles  of  Africa.  Up  to  the  nineteen 
century  geographers  made  many  and  strange  guess  T] 
about  it.  One  said  it  was  a tributary  of  the  Nil  4 
another,  of  the  Congo ; a third,  that  it  was  an  i jj 
dependent  river  flowing  into  an  inland  basin.  Evi  a< 
when  the  Guinea  coast  was  explored  the  mystery  w j 
not  cleared  up,  for  no  one  imagined  that  the  coun  \ 
less  streams  crawling  sluggishly  through  mangro  \ 
swamps  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  could  be  the  outl 
of  a great  river  like  the  Niger. 

5.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Niger  was  chos( 
as  the  first  river  to  be  explored  by  the  British ; bi 
we  must  remember  that  the  first  British  settlemei 
was  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  whi( 
also  rises  on  the  Futa  Jallon  plateau.  No  doubt  tl 
traders  on  the  Gambia  and  at  Sierra  Leone  constant] 
heard  rumours  of  the  great  river  which  flowed  throug 
the  hinterland  or  hinderland,  and  lapped  the  walls  < 
the  wonderful  town  of  Timbuktu,  which  had  been 
place  of  mystery  and  marvel  as  far  back  as  the  da} 
of  the  historian  Herodotus,  who  lived  more  than  foi 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

6.  In  the  year  1788  the  African  Association  w£ 
formed  with  the  special  object  of  exploring  the  Nige 
At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  great  riv<: 
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Irom  Sierra  Leone;  but  the  explorer,  after  suffering 
If.ntold  hardships,  was  robbed  by  Moors,  and  left  to 
ie  miserably  in  the  desert.  In  1795  the  man 
ppeared  who  was  to  reveal  the  mystery  which  had 
• puzzled  the  world  for  so  long. 

! 7.  He  was  a young  Scotsman  named  Mungo  Park, 
vho  had  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  made 
jii  voyage  to  Sumatra 
n the  East  Indies 
Is  a ship’s  surgeon. 

3arly  in  December 
1795,  Park  left 
Disania,  a station 
high  up  the  Gambia 
River,  and  pushed 
into  the  unknown, 
with  only  a man,  a 
jboy,  and  a horse. 

After  many  adven- 
tures he  crossed  the  mungo  pakk. 

Senegal  River,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Moors, 
!who  kept  him  prisoner  and  treated  him  with  much 
i harshness.  At  length  he  escaped,  but  soon  found 
[himself  faint  from  hunger  and  parched  with  thirst. 

| 8.  A fall  of  rain  revived  him,  and  he  struggled  on 

and  on  until  the  middle  of  July  1796,  when  he 
! reached  the  town  of  Sego,  and  to  his  great  joy  saw 
! “ the  long-sought-for,  majestic  Niger,  glittering  in  the 
i morning  sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster. 
I and  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward  ” 

9 After  following  the  river  till  he  was  within  two 
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hundred  miles  of  Timbuktu,  Park  found  himself  forced 
to  turn  back.  On  his  return  journey  he  suffered  so 
terribly  that  one  marvels  that  he  ever  reached  the 
Gambia  alive.  The  story  of  his  adventures  is  too 
long  to  tell  here,  but  all  young  people  should  read 
the  full  account  for  themselves. 

10.  In  1805  the  government  determined  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Central  Africa,  and  Park  was  asked 
to  lead  it.  He  was  given  plenty  of  money,  stores, 
arms,  and  companions,  and  on  May  4,  1805,  he  once 
more  left  Pisania  with  a party  numbering  some  forty 
men. 

11.  Fever  and  disease  soon  began  to  work  havoc 
among  the  explorers,  and  by  the  time  the  Niger 
was  reached  only  seven  men  were  left  alive.  The 
sight  of  the  river,  however,  inspired  them,  and  Park 
pushed  on  to  Sego,  where  he  built  a rough-and-ready 
kind  of  boat.  By  this  time  the  terribly  unhealthy 
climate  had  reduced  the  party  to  five,  including  Park 
himself. 

12.  On  November  12,  1805,  after  sending  his 
journal  back  to  the  Gambia,  he  began  his  river  voyage 
with  the  intention  of  tracing  the  Niger  to  its  mouth. 
He  was  never  heard  of  again.  Native  traders  and 
slaves  said  that  as  he  advanced  the  tribes  became 
more  and  more  hostile,  and  that  at  Busa,  where  the 
water-way  was  impeded  by  rocks,  the  little  party  was 
attacked  by  natives  armed  with  spears,  arrows,  and 
stones.  Park  and  his  comrades  defended  themselves 
for  a time,  but  finding  no  way  of  escape,  leaped  out 
of  their  boat  and  were  drowned. 
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13.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  the  patient,  intrepid 
nan  who  first  attempted  to  explore  the  Niger.  He 
lad  ascertained  the  position  of  its  source,  and  had 
Allowed  the  river  to  Busa,  but  the  knowledge  of  all 
hat  lay  beyond  Sego  had  died  with  him.  His  sad 
fate  only  stimulated  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
ind  by  1828  no  fewer  than  five  English  explorers 
iiad  sacrificed  their  lives  in  attempting  to  complete 
lis  task. 

14.  In  April  1827,  Lieutenant  Clapperton  struck 
he  Niger  at  Busa  Rapids,  where  Park  and  his  party 
lad  perished.  At  this  place  the  river  was  flowing 
bo  the  south-east,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  a 
tributary  of  the  Nile.  Was  it  a tributary  of  the 
pongo  ? This  was  the  problem  which  remained  to 
be  solved. 

15.  Richard  Lander,  a Cornishman,  who  had  accom- 
panied Lieutenant  Clapperton  as  his  servant,  and  had 
heered  his  lonely  death-bed,  persuaded  the  govern- 

jpient  to  let  him  continue  his  master’s  work.  Lander 
'and  his  brother,  after  a three  months’  journey  over- 
land, reached  Busa,  and  thence  paddled  down-stream 
jn  canoes  until,  two  months  later,  they  came  to  the 
delta  of  the  Niger,  and  reached  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Brass  River,  one  of  its  many  branches. 

16.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  great  West  African 
river  was  solved.  From  that  day  to  this  British, 
German,  and  French  explorers  have  been  adding  to 
our  knowledge,  until  now  there  is  not  much  of  the 
Niger’s  course  which  has  not  been  traversed  and 
marked  down  on  our  maps. 
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9.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  NILE.-I. 

1.  There  is  no  river  in  all  the  world  so  famous 
and  so  attractive  as  the  Nile.  As  Herodotus,  the 
Greek  historian,  tells  us,  the  land  of  Egypt  is  the 
gift  of  the  river  Nile.  Without  the  Nile  there  would 
be  no  Egypt  at  all ; were  its  beneficent  waters  to 
fail,  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert  would  overwhelm 
the  green  strip  of  fertile  country,  and  stretch  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  The  story  of  the  Nile  is  the  story  of  Egypt, 
and  Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  the  world’s  civilization. 
Its  history  carries  us  back  to  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  to  a period  long  before  the  foundations  of 
Athens  and  Rome  were  laid. 

3.  Apart  from  its  grand  historical  associations,  the 
river  has  always  been  a source  of  wonder  and 
curiosity.  It  was  an  awful  mystery  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  worshipped  it  as  a god.  As  far 
south  as  their  knowledge  extended  was  a thirsty 
desert,  and  yet  from  this  unending  waste  came  not 
only  a clear,  silvery  stream  of  water,  but  once  a year, 
with  great  regularity,  it  was  swollen  by  a flood  laden 
with  rich  mud,  which,  when  spread  over  the  land, 
produced  fields  of  waving  corn,  beans,  and  lupine. 

4.  No  Egyptian  could  explain  this  annual  inun- 
dation, except  by  the  fable  that  on  the  17  th  of  June 
in  each  year  a miraculous  drop  of  water  fell  into  the 
river,  whereupon  it  began  to  swell  up  and  overflow. 
Only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
explorers  discovered  the  origin  of  the  Nile  floods — a 
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jecret  which  has  been  hidden  from  men  for  thousands 
)f  years. 

5.  Before  we  briefly  tell  the  story  of  Nile  explora- 
tion, let  us  follow  the  course  of  this  ancient  and  mighty 
stream  from 
source  to  mouth. 

[f  we  examine  a 
map  of  Africa, 
pur  eye  will  be 
attracted  by  a 
group  of  great 
inland  seas.  The 
[largest  of  them 
[is  crossed  by  the 
Equator,  and  is 
known  as  the 
V ictoria  N y anza. 

It  is  a sheet 
of  fresh  water 
almost  as  large 
as  Scotland,  and 
nearly  4,000  feet 
above  sea-level. 

Entering  the 
lake  on  its 
western  shore  is 
the  river  Kagera, 
which  rises  in 
Tanganyika  Ter- 
ritory three  degrees  south  of  the  Equator.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  head-stream  of  the  Nile. 
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6.  The  river  leaves  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  the 
Ripon  Falls  at  its  northern  end,  and  flowing  to  the 
north-west,  races  between  high  and  rocky  walls, 
and  leaps  in  snowy  foam  over  the  Murchison  Falls, 
120  feet  high.  Then  it  enters  the  second  of  its 
reservoirs,  the  Albert  Nyanza,  which,  by  means  of 
the  Semliki  River,  receives  the  waters  of  a third 
reservoir,  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza.  From  these 
inland  seas,  which  are  fed  by  tropical  rains,  the  Nile 
derives  its  steady  and  never-failing  supply  of  water. 

7.  Issuing  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza  as  the  Bahr-el-Jebel,  the  river  flows 
northward,  and  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the 
sluggish  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  or  Gazelle  River,  and  on  the 
right  bank  by  the  more  rapid  Sobat.  Onward  the 
combined  stream  rolls  with  a clear,  silvery  flood,  which 
gives  it  the  name  of  the  White  Nile,  through  the 
grassy  plains,  the  thickets,  and  forests  of  the  Sudan. 

8.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  is  navigable 
for  fairly  large  steamers;  though  from  1863  till  re- 
cently it  was  much  impeded  by  masses  of  vegetation 
known  as  the  sudd,  which  choked  the  river  and  made 
passage  almost  impossible.  In  some  places  the  sudd 
was  so  thick  that  an  elephant  could  pass  over  it. 
Thanks  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  British  sailors,  this 
sudd  has  now  been  cut  into  blocks  by  means  of  wire 
hawsers,  and  each  block  has  been  hauled  away  and 
sent  adrift  down  the  stream.  A clear  water-way  has 
thus  been  made  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river. 

9.  At  Khartum  the  White  Nile  is  joined  by  the 
turbulent  torrent  of  the  Blue  Nile.  The  Nile  floods 
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ire  caused  by  this  river,  which  rises  in  the  rugged 
dateaus  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  fed  by  heavy  tropical 
rains.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  water 
n the  river  is  low.  In  June,  however,  the  rain 
begins  to  fall  in  sheets,  and  the  Blue  Nile  and  its 
tributaries  are  filled  to  overflowing.  They  roar  and 
■ush  down  the  hillsides,  and  carry  in  their  impetuous 
Jood  the  immense  quantities  of  dark  alluvial  soil 
vhich  give  life  and  fertility  to  Egypt. 

; 10.  After  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles, 
lie  united  stream,  which  is  now  a reddish-brown 
colour  and  seven  hundred  yards  broad,  continues 
jts  northward  way,  and  is  hemmed  in  by  parallel 
ranges  of  hills  running  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Rolling  onward,  the  river  now  reaches  the  first 
j)f  the  six  cataracts  or  granite  barriers  which  impede 
!ts  course  before  it  enters  Lower  Egypt.  These  cata- 
racts are  better  described  as  rapids  caused  by  the 
sudden  compression  of  the  river  into  a narrow  chan- 
nel which  is  obstructed  by  numerous  islands  of  rock. 
To  drag  a boat  against  the  impetuous  stream,  and  at 
Blphe  same  time  avoid  the  rocks,  is  a matter  of  great 
jmfficulty.  During  the  advance  to  Khartum  for  the 
Relief  of  General  Gordon,  Canadian  boatmen  were 
employed  in  this  work. 

11.  Still  farther  north  the  Nile  is  joined  by  the 
A.tbara,  the  sole  tributary  of  the  united  Nile.  The 
rfver  rises  towards  the  north  of  Abyssinia,  and  in 
many  g,  rapid  and  cascade  bursts  through  the  rocks 
which  fence  in  the  Nile  valley.  After  receiving  this 
river,  the  Nile  flows  on  for  eighteen  hundred  miles 
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in  a cleft  of  the  desert  plateau.  Not  a single  affluent 
of  importance  does  it  receive  between  the  Atbara  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

1 2.  Between  the  Fifth  Cataract  and  the  First  Cata- 
ract, at  Aswan,  the  river  makes  a great  loop,  which 
partially  encloses  the  Nubian  Desert.  Four  miles 
south  of  Aswan  a great  dam,  a mile  and  a quarter 
in  length,  has  been  constructed  across  the  river  in 
order  to  store  up  water  in  the  years  of  plenty,  so 
that  Egypt  may  not  suffer  so  greatly  in  the  years  of 


also  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  First  Cataract,  and  now  the  way  is  clear  for 
vessels  to  pass  from  the  sea  to  the  Sudan. 


13.  The  long,  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile  comes 
to  an  end  at  Cairo,  where  the  river  branches  off  into 
a network  of  streams.  The  bulk  of  the  outflow, 
however,  is  carried  to  the  Mediterranean  through 
two  channels,  called,  from  the  towns  at  their  mouths, 
the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches.  Between  these 
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sro  arms  is  the  triangular  area  known  as  the  Delta, 
om  its  resemblance  to  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek 
phabet  (A). 

j 14.  Such  is  this  marvellous  river,  which  has  only 
»en  known  in  its  entirety  during  the  lifetime  of 
jving  men.  In  its  course  of  about  four  thousand 
pies  the  Nile  crosses  more  than  thirty  degrees  of 
ititude ; and  though  for  the  last  half  of  its  course 
j receives  no  permanent  tributary,  and  traverses 
lirsty  deserts  beneath  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun,  it 
burs  into  the  Mediterranean  a flood  of  water  which 
; exceeded  by  but  few  of  the  giant  rivers  of  the  world. 


10.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  NILE.-II. 

j 1.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  Nile  south 
j t its  great  bend  around  the  Nubian  Desert,  but  they 
i nagined  many  things.  Strange  to  say,  a writer 
amed  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century 
IjE  the  Christian  era,  came  very  near  the  truth. 

I 2.  Ptolemy  declared  that  the  Nile  had  its  sources 
i the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  lay  under  or 
eyond  the  Equator,  and  in  his  map  he  showed  a 
tbries  of  lakes  through  which  the  river  flowed.  Not 
jntil  the  nineteenth  century  was  more  than  half  over 
rere  his  theories  almost  verified  by  the  discoveries  of 
1 >peke,  Baker,  Stanley,  and  other  explorers, 
j 3.  The  first  Englishman  who  tried  to  penetrate  to 
be  source  of  the  Nile  was  James  Bruce,  who  had 
xplored  a great  deal  of  North  Africa.  His  idea  was 
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that  the  Blue  Nile  was  the  real  Nile,  and  that  : 
source  was  the  origin  of  Egypt’s  great  river.  N 
was  he  alone  in  his  belief.  A Portuguese  prit 
named  Paez  had  visited  the  source  of  the  Blue  N 
in  1618,  and  had  boldly  declared  that  in  two  fou 
tains,  on  a large  plain  amidst  the  Abyssinian  hills,  t' 
great  river  took  its  rise.  Paez  was  mistaken,  and 
was  Bruce,  who  followed  in  his  steps  more  than  oi 
hundred  years  later.  After  all,  the  White  Nile,  ai 
not  the  Blue  Nile,  was  shown  to  be  the  true  Nile. 

4.  In  the  year  1830  the  Royal  Geographical  Socief 
was  formed,  and  one  of  its  early  undertakings  was 
dispatch  an  expedition  to  solve  the  riddle  of  ag( 
It  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  (afterwar 
Sir)  Richard  Burton,  a very  able  and  adventuroi 

man,  who  had  actually  visited  the  sacred  city 
Mecca  disguised  as  a Mohammedan  pilgrim.  Burt( 
chose  as  his  lieutenant  John  Hanning  Speke,  i 
Indian  officer,  who  had  already  done  some  explorir 
work  in  Somaliland,  the  eastern  horn  of  Africa. 

5.  German  missionaries  had  reported  the  existen 
of  certain  great  lakes  near  the  Equator,  and  Burtc 
decided  to  test  the  truth  of  the  report,  believing  th 
in  them  the  source  of  the  Nile  would  be  foun 
Setting  out  in  1857  from  the  mainland  opposi 
the  island  of  Zanzibar,  he  travelled  almost  due  we 
through  an  absolutely  unknown  country,  inhabited  l 
warlike  savages,  and  after  toils  and  perils  innume 

able,  came  at  last  to  the  brow  of  a hill,  from  whi( 
he  gazed  upon  the  lovely  lake  of  Tanganyika,  tl 
northern  half  of  which  he  explored  and  mapped  out 
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1 !.  Sickness  prevented  him  from  proceeding  north- 


’d to  a still  greater  lake  of  which  the  Arabs  spoke. 


Iwsful.  On  July  30,  1858,  he  saw  in  the  midst  of 


id  If  him  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  had  reached  a far 
elpre  extensive  lake  than  Tanganyika — “ so  broad 
a||u  could  not  see  across  it,  and  so  long  that  nobody 
new  its  length.”  “ I no  longer  felt  any  doubt,” 


s at  interesting  river,  the  source  of  which  has  been 
if'  e subject  of  so  much  speculation,  and  the  object  of 
m many  explorers.” 

ro  7.  Speke  hurried  home  with  the  news,  and  was  at 
ice  sent  back  with  Captain  Grant  to  prove  beyond 
i Idoubt  that  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  real  birth- 

i lace  of  the  Nile.  He  made  a remarkable  journey, 

ii  ached  the  great  lake  once  more,  and  travelled  north- 
i ard  until  he  reached  its  outlet  in  the  river  which 

c knnects  the  Victoria  Nyanza  with  the  Albert  Nyanza. 
18.  For  four  days  he  sailed  down  this  river,  amidst 
lands  of  matted  vegetation  and  tall  papyrus  reeds, 
ntil  he  reached  the  Karuma  Falls.  At  this  point, 
rhere  the  river  makes  a wide  angle,  he  left  the 
Dream,  and  travelling  northwards  met  it  again  as 
le  White  Nile.  Thus  he  missed  the  Albert  Nyanza ; 
kit  he  really  solved  the  great  problem,  for  he  showed 
be  probability  of  a continuous  waterway  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  White  Nile. 

! 9.  When  Speke  and  Grant  reached  Gondokoro  on 
(1,128)  4 


[lilleke,  however,  undertook  the  journey,  and  was  suc- 


foiMh  country  a sheet  of  water,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Ujpst  southerly  portion  of  the  vast  inland  sea  called 


rote  Speke,  “ that  the  lake  at  my  feet  gave  birth  to 
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the  Nile,  some  three  hundred  miles  due  north  of  tl  conn 
Victoria  Nyanza,  they  were  met  by  Mr.  (afterwar<  ware 
Sir)  Samuel  Baker  and  his  heroic  wife,  who  had  s ods, 
out  on  an  exploration  of  the  Upper  Nile,  in  the  hoj  idflc 
of  finding  and  relieving  them.  At  this  time  tl  ands 
river  was  now  known  from  the  sea  to  Gondokor  ogre 
where  a Koman  Catholic  mission  had  been  establishe  fficn 
The  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  too,  had  been  partially  explore  etri 
by  an  English  ivory-trader  named  Petherick. 

10.  While  Speke  and  Grant  turned  northward  f< 
Egypt  and  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  started  sout] 
ward  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  their  discoveries.  Bak 
had  heard  of  another  lake  to  the  westward  of  t] 
Victoria  Nyanza,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  Mwuta: 
Nzige,  and  this  he  determined  to  explore.  Wit 
much  toil  and  almost  incredible  suffering,  Mr.  an 
Mrs.  Baker  reached  their  goal,  and  at  last  “ behel 
a grand  expanse  of  water,  a boundless  sea  horizo: 
glittering  in  the  noonday  sun.”  This  lake  was  namei 
Albert  Nyanza,  after  the  Prince  Consort. 

11.  After  partially  surveying  the  newly- discovers 
lake,  and  discovering  the  entrance  and  exit  of  th 
Nile  from  it,  the  Bakers  visited  and  named  tb 
Murchison  Falls.  They  then  turned  back  to  Gon 
dokoro,  which  they  reached  in  March  1865.  Thei 
journey  down  the  White  Nile,  however,  was  blocker 
by  the  sudd,  which  shut  in  their  boats  for  a time  a; 
firmly  as  though  they  had  been  caught  in  Arctic  ice. 

12.  The  origin  of  this  sudd  is  said  by  Sir  Samue 
Baker  to  be  as  follows  : — “ There  is  a plant  somethin 
like  a small  cabbage  which  floats  alone  until  it  meets 
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; these  unite,  and  recruiting  as  they  float 
they  eventually  form  masses  of  many  thou- 
entangling  with  other  species  of  water-plants 
floating  wood,  until  they  at  length  form  floating 
These  islands  become  massed  together,  until 
along  the  river  is  impossible.  With  great 
the  barrier  of  sudd  was  cut  through,  and 
travellers  reached  Egypt  in  safety. 


MODERN  METHOD  OP  CUTTING  THE  SUDD. 


13.  Despite  all  that  had  been  done,  it  was  still 
by  some  geographers  that  the  Nile  did  not  flow 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  thence  into  the  Albert 
yanza,  and  so  northward,  but  that  one  river  flowed 
it  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  another  out  of  the 
Ibert  Nyanza,  and  that  these  rivers  united  to  form 
e Nile. 

! 14.  General  Gordon  and  Colonel  Chaille  Long, 
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however,  settled  the  question  once  and  for  all.  Ear 
in  January  1876,  Gordon  succeeded  in  mapping  o j ant 
the  White  Nile  from  Khartum  to  within  a short  d j ag< 
tance  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Albert  Nyan  ik,: 
was  circumnavigated,  and  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  gre  fen 
traveller,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  particular  ;sis 
in  a later  lesson,  thoroughly  explored  the  coasts  itile 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  I rbri 

1 5.  This,  in  the  briefest  outline,  is  the  story  3, 
Nile  exploration.  Fifty  years  ago  no  man  cou  as  r 
certainly  say  where  the  great  river  rose,  and  tl  it  i 
civilized  world  wTas  in  absolute  ignorance  of  tl  mi 
magnificent  inland  seas  which  give  it  birth.  Almo  ty 
daily  our  knowledge  of  this  great  lake  region  is  ii  t i 
creasing,  and  the  locomotive  now  puffs  its  way  fro  toi 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  very  shores  of  Victor:  [ h 
Nyanza.  ■ j 1 

M lit 

» 

11.  LIVINGSTONE  AND  THE  ZAMBEZI.-I.  ^ 

1.  Four  years  before  Burton  and  Speke  made  the:  jg] 

remarkable  journey  to  the  great  lakes,  the  missior  vei 
ary-traveller,  David  Livingstone,  had  begun  to  revet  £ 
to  civilized  men  the  wondrous  lands,  lakes,  and  rivei  agi 

of  Central  Africa.  Livingstone  has  been  called  th  / 

greatest  and  best  of  African  explorers,  and  well  doe  u 
he  deserve  that  proud  title.  n 

2.  David  Livingstone  was  born  on  March  19,  181?  & 
in  the  little  manufacturing  village  of  Blantyre,  on  th  18 
Clyde.  His  father  was  a travelling  tea-merchant  o 

a deeply  religious  mind ; whose  proudest  boast  wa 
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L#  it  there  had  never  been  a dishonest  man  amongst 
o ancestors.  His  business  did  not  prosper,  and  at 
age  of  ten  little  David  Livingstone  was  sent  to 
ft  tk,  as  a “ piecer,”  and  afterwards  as  a spinner,  at  a 
9 ton  factory  in  his  native  village.  Here  he  worked 
| six  days  of  the  week  from  six  in  the  morning 
’ pil  eight  in  the  evening,  with  only  slight  intervals 

I breakfast  and  dinner. 

3.  David  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
s rarely  seen  with- 
} a book  in  his 
nd.  It  is  said  that 
m while  he  worked 
j used  to  arrange 
book  on  a portion 
his  spinning -jenny 
I that  he  could  catch 
atence  after  sen- 
dee as  he  passed  to 
id  fro.  He  attended 
ght- school,  and 
-en  taught  himself 
atin.  He  was  so 
ger  to  learn  that  he  often  studied  far  into  the  night. 
4.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  wished  to  become 
i medical  missionary  in  China,  and  with  this  object 
i view  he  attended  classes  at  the  University  of 
llasgow,  and  qualified  as  a doctor.  In  November 
'840  he  was  ordained,  but  as  war  was  then  raging 
i China,  he  was  sent  to  South  Africa.  He  was 
Irst  stationed  at  Kuruman,  in  what  is  now  British 
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Bechuanaland ; but  he  soon  moved  northward  tf1 
Mabotsa,  near  the  Limpopo  River,  where  he  co  Die3 
verted  Sechele,  chief  of  the  Bakwains,  to  Christianit  ielD 
It  was  during  his  stay  at  Mabotsa  that  he  bare  ; ^ 
escaped  with  his  life  from  the  attack  of  a desperate 
wounded  lion.  i ity 

5.  At  this  time,  except  the  south  extremity  of  tl  >gr( 

continent,  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola,  and  ^ 
narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  Lower  Zambezi,  tl  ' 
interior  of  South  Central  Africa  wTas  either  a me:  jj 

blank  on  the  map  or  a bewildering  maze  of  fat 
and  nonsensical  geography.  All  this  was  changed  I ^ 
Livingstone  and  the  explorers  who  followed  him.  \ 

6.  Though  he  was  doing  excellent  mission  worl  \ 
a passion  for  exploration  was  in  Livingstone’s  bloo<  ^ 
and  he  soon  determined  upon  a journey  across  tb 
Kalahari  Desert  to  search  for  the  great  Lake  Ngam 
which  had  long  been  known  to  exist,  but  had  neve  \ 
been  seen  by  civilized  men.  Livingstone  found  an 
partly  explored  the  lake  which  has  now  dried  uj 
and  this  first  success  whetted  his  appetite  for  furthe 
excursions  into  the  unknown.  In  1851  he  firs 
sighted  the  great  river  Zambezi,  with  which  his  nam 

is  inseparably,  associated. 

7.  This  river  is  the  only  great  river  of  Africi 
which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  sweeps  in  a doubl 
curve  across  the  continent,  and  some  of  its  affluent 
have  their  sources  quite  close  to  those  of  the  vas 
river  Congo,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
Zambezi  must  always  be  an  important  river,  because 
it  affords  ready  access  to  that  region  of  Central  Afric? 
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rich  is  most  suitable  for  European  settlement.  As 
means  of  communication  between  the  coast  and 

I-  interior,  however,  the  Zambezi  is  not  so  valuable 
the  Congo,  the  Niger,  and  the  Nile.  It  flows 
rough  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  Africa,  not 
jly.  in  fertility  of  soil,  but  in  mineral  wealth  and 
great  abundance  of  animal  life. 


! 8.  The  river  rises  in  two  streams  on  the  slopes  of 
great  clump  of  mountains  situated  very  nearly  in 
le  middle  of  the  continent.  The  twin  rivers  unite, 
nd  the  main  stream  then  turns  southward,  receiving 
In  its  right  bank  large  tributaries  from  the  west, 
['hen  it  flows  through  the  Barotse  valley,  and  is 
jompressed  within  a narrow  rocky  bed  until  the 
beautiful  but  impassable  Gonye  Falls  are  reached. 
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Swinging  round  to  the  east,  the  river  is  joined  1 
the  Kwando,  and  rolls  on  towards  the  Victoria  Fal  12' 
which  are  second  to  none  in  the  world  for  magni  1,  i 
cence — not  even  to  Niagara.  I ^ 

9.  After  the  Victoria  Falls  are  passed  the  riv<  ;t  f 
once  more  becomes  navigable,  and  continues  so  to  tl  at 
gorge  of  Kariba.  Flowing  round  the  edge  of  a vei  the 
mountainous  country,  the  river  now  receives  on  it  nb 
left  bank  the  Loangwa,  which  rises  between  th  lied 
great  lakes  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika.  Thence  it  flow  i It 
towards  the  south-east,  passing  the  Portuguese  tow  f 

of  Tete-  tier 

10.  Below  the  town  of  Sena  the  Zambezi,  whicl  Ih 

is  now  a very  broad  river,  with  countless  islands,  ii  2, 
joined  by  the  Shire  River  coming  from  Lake  Nyas?  p 
to  the  north.  Then  it  enters  low-lying  country,  an<  | 
ninety  miles  from  the  coast  begins  to  form  its  delta  |1 
which  is  as  large  as  the  county  of  Devon.  Finally  m 
it  discharges  itself  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  sever  tac 
mouths,  all  of  which  are  impeded  by  sand-bars.  fV 

11.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  bf  f, 
understood  that  the  Zambezi  is  far  from  navigable  md 
throughout.  Steamers  of  light  draught  may  sail  up  3, 
from  the  sea  for  three  hundred  miles  before  their 
progress  is  barred.  Above  the  barrier  river-steamers 
may  proceed  another  six  hundred  miles  if  they  can 
make  their  way  against  the  strong  current  which 
rushes  through  the  narrow  defile  of  Kariba.  Beyond 
this  point  many  rapids  and  two  large  waterfalls 
break  the  river  up  into  navigable  sections  of  no 
great  length. 
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12.  LIVINGSTONE  AND  THE  ZAMBEZI.— IX. 

. As  we  have  already  read,  Livingstone  first 
ted  the  Zambezi  in  1851.  He  returned  to  it  the 
t year,  his  object  being  to  seek  out  a spot  suitable 
a missionary  settlement  on  the  river.  The  chief 
the  country,  Sekeletu,  was  very  well  disposed  to- 
ds him,  and,  with  a number  of  followers,  accom- 
ied  him  on  his  journey  to  the  upper  course  of 
Zambezi.  Unfortunately,  Livingstone  found  his 
gress  barred  by  the  three  great  obstacles  to  white 
dement  in  Central  Africa — fever,  the  tsetse  fly, 
horse-sickness. 

| African  fever,  which  must  always  be  expected 
marshy  places,  is  most  dangerous,  and  frequently 
iian  who  feels  strong  and  well  in  the  morning  is 
Lcked  by  it,  and  succumbs  before  evening.  Living- 
ne,  during  this  and  later  journeys,  had  frequent 
acks  of  fever,  which  he  endeavoured  to  counteract 
wrapping  himself  in  a wet  sheet  and  taking  doses 
quinine,  but  which  ultimately  reduced  him  to  a 
lidition  of  mere  skin  and  bone. 

8.  The  second  obstacle,  the  tsetse  fly,  does  no 
mage  to  wild  animals,  but  its  bite  is  fatal  to 
en,  horses,  and  dogs;  though  the  mule,  ass,  goat 
Ld  sheep  are  unaffected  by  it.  One  species  of 
e tsetse  fly  causes  the  deadly  “sleeping  sickness,” 
hich  has  left  parts  of  Africa  without  inhabitants, 
re  insect  is  scarcely  larger  than  a common  house-fly, 
it  it  has  a long  triple  trunk,  with  which  it  pierces 
Le  flesh  and  sucks  up  the  blood.  When  a man  is 
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bitten,  he  simply  feels  a slight  itching ; but  an  ox  , l 
a horse  so  attacked  begins  immediately  to  sicken,  ; igo 
shortly  afterwards  dies  in  a state  of  great  exha  ran 
tion. 

$a 

4.  The  ravages  of  this  fly  prevent  explorers  fr  act 
using  horses  or  oxen  to  convey  them  and  their  b l 
gage  through  the  districts  which  it  infests,  and  the  y 
fore  make  the  toil  of  travel  infinitely  greater  than  ® 
otherwise  would  be.  Even  where  this  noxious  ins  > \ 
is  not  found,  “ horse-sickness  ” often  prevails,  and  mg 
frequently  fatal.  All  the  horses  attacked  by  it,  ho  rfo 
ever,  do  not  die,  and  those  that  recover  are  said  sc 
be  “ salted,”  and  are  not  liable  to  further  attacl 
Tn  South  Africa  the  most  valuable  horses  are  the 
which  have  thus  been  “ salted.” 

5.  Despite  these  difficulties,  Livingstone  pushed  < 
to  the  upper  course  of  the  Zambezi,  which  he  foui 
to  be  extremely  unhealthy,  and  quite  unsuitable  f 
settlement.  He  therefore  decided  to  turn  westwa: 
and  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  overland,  in  the  hope 
discovering  a nearer  way  to  the  sea  from  these  regior 
than  the  long,  weary  journey  to  Cape  Town  or  Algc 
Bay.  Sekeletu  provided  him  with  canoes  and  me; 
and  in  November  1853  he  began  to  travel  along  th 
Zambezi. 

6.  He  followed  its  course  past  the  Gonye  Falls,  o 
and  on,  until  he  reached,  in  the  midst  of  a swamp 
prairie,  the  little  Lake  Dilolo,  which  was  once  though 
to  be  the  source  of  the  Zambezi.  Then  he  left  th 
river,  and  turned  north-westward  across  the  watershed 
between  the  Congo  and  the  Zambezi,  until  he  reache< 
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Kassai,  a great  and  beautiful  tributary  of  the 
go.  Swimming  this  river,  he  travelled  due  west 
ards  the  sea.  He  had  to  cross  streams  daily,  and 
always  more  or  less  wet,  the  result  being  frequent 
,cks  of  fever. 

During  this  part  of  his  journey  Livingstone  was 
sick  and  weary,  his  men  attempted  to  mutiny, 
food  ran  short.  But  he  pushed  on,  and  entered 
valley  of  the  Kwango,  another  tributary  of  the 
Lgo.  Just  when  he  was  almost  despairing,  a young 
tuguese  officer  befriended  him,  and  gave  him  what 
sorely  needed — good  food,  rest,  and  comfort. 

3.  A few  more  days’  journey  brought  him  to  a river 


[the  mouth  of  which  stands  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  the 
lital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  West  Africa, 
ire  the  British  consul  met  him,  and  “never,”  says 
lingstone,  “ shall  I forget  the  luxurious  pleasure  of 
iling  myself  again  on  a good  English  couch,  after 
: months’  sleeping  on  the  ground.” 

9.  The  return  journey,  during  which  Livingstone 


Is  to  cross  Africa  from  ocean  to  ocean,  began  on 
nuary  1,  1855,  and  after  bouts  of  fever,  attacks  of 

Ii-soldier  ants,  and  troubles  with  the  greedy  chiefs 
rough  whose  country  he  passed,  he  reached  the  Zam- 
i;zi,  and  found  himself  once  more  amongst  friends. 


|e  travelled  again  through  the  Barotse  valley,  and 
as  surprised  at  the  enormous  numbers  of  wild  ani- 
!als  of  all  descriptions  which  he  saw — elephants, 
tiffaloes,  giraffes,  zebras,  and  antelopes.  Sekeletu  and 
is  men  warmly  welcomed  him,  and  he  stayed  with 
liem  for  a time.  But  his  work  was  not  yet  done, 
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for  he  now  decided  to  trace  the  Zambezi  eastward 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

10.  Starting  on  November  3,  1855,  he  discove 
t e Victoria  Falls.  The  natives  had  christened  th 
cataracts  “ smoke  or  vapour  sounds  there/’  but  Livii™ 
stone  gave  them  the  name  of  the  great  Queen,  who 
memory  is  preserved  in  Africa  not  only  by  the 
grand  falls,  but  by  the  finest  of  African  lakes,  by 
branch  of  the  Nile,  by  a noble  peak  of  the  Kamen 
Mountains,  and  by  the  town  at  its  base. 

11.  Livingstone  first  saw  the  falls  from  a distan 

of  five  miles.  He  saw  five  columns  of  vapour tl 

“smoke"  of  the  natives— bending  as  they  ascend* 
before  the  wind,  their  tops  appearing  to  mingle  wi 
the  clouds.  As  the  water  was  low,  he  proceeded 
a canoe  to  an  island  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  tl 
further  end  of  which  extended  over  the  falls.  Hei 
he  “peered  down  into  a large  rent  which  had  bee 
made  from  bank  to  bank  of  the  broad  Zambezi,  an 
saw  that  a stream  a thousand  yards  broad  leape 
down  a hundred  feet,  and  then  became  suddenl 
compressed  into  a space  of  from  fifteen  to  twent 
yards,  when,  instead  of  flowing  as  before,  it  turne 
directly  to  the  right,  and  went  boiling  and  rushin 
amid  the  hills. 


12.  “In  looking  down  into  the  fissure  on  the  righ  4 
of  the  island,”  says  Livingstone,  “one  sees  nothin; 
but  a dense  white  cloud,  which,  at  the  time  we  visite.  !11 
the  spot,  had  two  rainbows  on  it.  From  this  elou(  ‘ 
rushed  up  a great  jet  of  vapour  exactly  like  steam  * 
and  it  mounted  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feel  14 
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journey  to  the  upper  river  and  the  west  coast. 
March  3,  1856,  he  reached  Tete,  and  by  the  end 
next  month  was  at  Quilimane,  twelve  miles  from 
;a.  Thus  his  journey  of  eleven  thousand  miles 
across  Africa  had  occupied  nearly  three  years, 
man-of-war  conveyed  him  to  England,  where  he 
received  with  open  arms,  and  became  the  hero 
the  hour. 
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h ; then  condensing,  it  changed  its  hue  to  that  of 
k smoke,  and  came  back  in  a constant  shower, 
ich  soon  wetted  us  to  the  skin.  On  the  left  side 
jthe  island  we  had  a good  view  of  the  mass  of 
ter  which  causes  one  of  the  columns  of  vapour  to 
end.  It  leaps  quite  clear  of  the  rock,  and  forms 
hick,  unbroken  fleece  all  the  way  to  the  bottom.” 
13.  The  rest  of  the  voyage  down  the  Zambezi  was 
nparatively  uneventful,  and  far  less  trying  than 
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13.  LIVINGSTONE’S  LAST  JOURNEY. 


1.  Livingstone  returned  to  Africa  as  Her  Majes 
consul  for  Zambezi,  and  the  head  of  a governm 
expedition  for  the  further  exploration  of  the  ri 
and  its  basin. 

2.  In  January  1859  he  reached  Tete,  and  s< 
after  pushed  up  the  Shire  River  for  the  purpose 
discovering  the  great  lake  which  was  said  to  be 
source.  At  the  third  attempt  he  and  his  party  s 
ceeded,  and  for  the  first  time  white  men  gazed  u 
the  waters  of  Lake  Nyasa. 

3.  This  huge  fresh- water  lake  resembles  a gr< 
K trench  dug  into  the  Central  African  plateau, 
though  a gigantic  spade  had  been  driven  eastwi 
into  the  table-land  at  a slant,  digging  deep  down 
the  eastern  side,  and  throwing  up  the  ground  ii 
mountains  on  the  other  side.”  On  the  west  the  la 
is  shallow,  but  on  the  east  it  is  exceedingly  deep,  a 
from  these  depths  rise  the  steep  mountains  whi 
have  been  named  after  Livingstone.  The  lake,  whi 
is  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  fifty 
sixty  miles  broad,  is  much  swept  by  storms. 

4.  Having  thoroughly  explored  the  river  Shi 
and  partially  mapped  out  Nyasa,  Livingstone  return 
to  England  in  1864,  and  wrote  his  book, 
Zambezi  and  its  Tributaries.”  Then  he  determin 
to  return  to  the  Dark  Continent  once  more,  to  cc 
tinue  his  explorations  of  East  Central  Africa, 
proposed  to  ascend  the  river  Rovuma,  which  rises 
the  highlands  to  the  east  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  d 
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•ges  itself  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thus  to 
h the  lake  from  the  coast.  In  March  1866  he 
led  near  the  river  mouth,  and  began  what  was  to 
his  last  great  journey. 

On  this  occasion  he  took  with  him  twelve  armed 
as  guards,  and  a number  of  camels,  Indian 
mules,  and  donkeys  as  beasts  of  burden. 


I “ His  road  lay  through  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle.” 


n Ivas  not  long  before  he  found  himself  in  difficulties. 


! 


i 

1 


road  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  lay  through 
almost  impenetrable  jungle,  through  which  he  had 
^ew  a path. 

S>.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  sepoys  behaved 
y badly,  and  ill-treated  the  camels  so  cruelly  that 
y died.  So  troublesome  were  these  men  that 
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Livingstone  sent  them  back  to  the  coast,  and  pus 
on  with  his  small  remaining  band.  Leaving  the  ri 
he  crossed  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  sufft 
much  from  hunger  and  the  desertions  of  his  men,  j 
carried  the  lying  news  to  the  coast  that  their  c 
had  been  killed  in  an  encounter  with  Zulus. 

7.  Early  in  August,  Livingstone  reached  the  so 
end  of  Nyasa,  and  crossing  a long  range  of  mount; 
on  its  west  side,  followed  a zigzag  course  towf 
Tanganyika.  During  this  part  of  his  journey  tw< 
his  porters  disappeared,  taking  with  them  his  medic 
chest.  This  was  a terrible  blow,  as  he  had  now 
safeguard  against  sickness.  Nevertheless  he  plod 
on,  reached  Tanganyika,  and  pushing  westward 
covered  Lake  Mweru,  a shallow  depression  of  g: 
extent.  While  sojourning  on  the  shores  of  this  1; 
he  heard  of  a still  larger  lake  lying  to  the  south  o: 
This,  too,  he  determined  to  explore,  and  in  July  D 
arrived  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Bangwe 
which  we  know  now  to  be  the  highest  reservoir 
the  vast  river  Congo. 

8.  Having  discovered  these  two  lakes  and  the  la 
river  Luapula  joining  them,  Livingstone  imagi 
that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
was  wrong ; but  the  idea  became  fixed  in  his  m: 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  endeavoured  to  pr 
the  truth  of  his  belief. 

9.  After  nursing  himself  through  an  attack  of  fe 
he  returned  with  an  Arab  caravan  to  Ujiji,  on  L 
Tanganyika.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
health  was  exceedingly  bad,  and  he  was  so  w 
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iat  he  had  to  be  carried  in  a swinging  cot  made  of 
pughs.  At  Ujiji  he  rested  four  months,  and  partially 
gained  his  health.  Then  he  set  out  to  explore  a 
'ver  of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  natives.  It 
y to  the  west  of  Tanganyika,  and  flowed  north- 
ards.  This  river  was  the  Lualaba,  which  is  really 
e Upper  Congo,  though  Livingstone  did  not  live 
learn  the  important  fact. 

1 0.  After  more  than  a year’s  wandering  to  the  west 
Lake  Tanganyika 

struck  the  Lualaba, 
id  found  himself  in 
,ie  country  of  the 
mnibal  Manyema. 

Is  men  now  refused 
accompany  him  i 
iiy  farther,  and  he  j 
!ras  forced  to  return 
Ujiji,  which  he 
ached  more  dead 
Ian  alive,  utterly 
roken  in  health, 
nd  almost  without  stores  or  resources  of  any  kind. 

11.  As  he  sat  in  his  tent  almost  despairing,  and 
wondering  what  the  end  would  be,  his  faithful  boy 
uddenly  burst  in  upon  him  with  the  news  that  an 
Englishman  was  approaching.  Livingstone  looked 
>ut,  and  saw,  to  his  inexpressible  joy  and  relief,  a 
arge,  well-equipped  caravan  entering  the  village,  with 

white  man  in  front  holding  aloft  the  “ Stars  and 

Stripes.”  The  man  advanced  to  Livingstone  and  held 
(1,128)  5 
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out  his  hand,  with  the  simple  greeting,  “ Dr.  Livin 
stone,  I presume.” 

12.  The  stranger  who  had  thus  arrived  in  th| 
hour  of  Livingstone’s  direst  need  was  Henry  Morto: 
Stanley,  an  American  citizen  of  Welsh  birth,  who  wi 
on  the  staff  of  The  New  York  Herald.  Livingstonl 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  at  least  three  years,  am 
people  at  home  began  to  be  anxious  as  to  his  fai 
Relief  expeditions  were  planned,  but  the  only  succei 
ful  one  was  that  sent  out  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennei 
proprietor  of  The  New  York  Herald. 

13.  Mr.  Bennet  had  been  much  struck  with  thi 
ability  and  daring  of  Stanley,  and  in  October  186 
he  instructed  him  to  proceed  to  Africa  and  discove 
Livingstone  “ alive  or  dead.”  Stanley  left  the  coasi 
with  five  caravans  in  February  1871,  and  after  nim 
months  of  difficulty  and  danger  reached  Tanganyik 
and  came  face  to  face  with  the  broken  but  indomi 
table  traveller  on  October  28th  of  the  same  year. 

14.  With  the  arrival  of  Stanley,  Livingston 
entered  upon  a new,  but,  alas ! brief  lease  of  lif< 
The  society  of  his  new  friend,  letters  from  home 
generous  food,  and  good  medicines,  but,  above  all,  resi 
of  body  and  mind,  soon  revived  him,  and  he  was  as 
eager  as  ever  to  complete  his  work  of  exploring  th 
Lualaba  and  mapping  out  the  great  lakes  which  he 
had  discovered.  Stanley  urged  him  to  return  tc 
Europe,  but  the  grand  old  traveller  steadfastly  refused 
and  on  the  morning  of  March  14th,  1872,  Livingston 
bade  farewell  to  the  last  white  man  he  was  destined 
to  see. 
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15.  Stanley  returned  to  Zanzibar,  and  in  August 
vingstone  resumed  his  exploration  of  what  he 
lagined  to  be  the  Nile  sources.  Before  long  his 
jkness  returned,  and  every  step  he  took  was  slow 
rture.  He  was  dying,  but  he  struggled  on  towards 
ike  Bangweolo  until  he  was  too  w^eak  to  walk,  and 
d to  be  carried  in  a litter. 

j|  16.  The  end  came  soon.  On  April  30th  he  arrived 
I Chitambo,  a village  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  and,  in 
pate  of  great  weakness  and  depression,  was  placed  on 
;bed  of  poles  covered  with  dry  grass.  Early  on  the 
llowing  morning  Susi,  his  favourite  servant,  entered 
i master’s  hut,  and  found  him  kneeling  by  the  side 
the  bed,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands — dead. 

17.  The  poor,  worn-out  body  was  secretly  conveyed 
the  coast  by  Livingstone’s  most  faithful  followers ; 

it  his  heart  remained  in  the  land  which  he  loved, 
j id  for  which  he  had  given  his  life.  It  was  buried 
jar  the  village,  by  the  side  of  a tree  on  which  a 
de  inscription  was  cut.  A concrete  obelisk  now 
arks  the  spot. 

18.  On  April  18,  1874,  the  remains  of  this  great 
id  good  man  were  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
nidst  Britain’s  “ illustrious  sons  of  long,  long  ages." 
icob  Wain wright,  his  faithful  negro  lad,  and  Mr. 
fterwards  Sir)  H.  M.  Stanley,  were  two  of  the  pall- 
3arers. 

“ He  needs  no  epitaph  to  guard  a name 

Which  men  shall  praise  while  worthy  work  is  done : 
He  lived  and  died  for  good — be  that  his  fame  ; 

Let  marble  crumble,  this  is  Living-stone.” 
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1.  The  man  who  found  Livingstone  was,  thr 
years  later,  to  commence  what  has  been  called 
greatest  journey  in  African  exploration.”  He  w 
to  do  for  the  Congo  what  Livingstone  had  done  f 
the  Zambezi,  and  was,  further,  to  verify  and  suppl 
ment  some  of  the  great  discoveries  which  had  alrea 
been  made. 

2.  The  death  of  Livingstone  and  the  success! 
crossing  of  Africa  by  Lieutenant  Cameron  in  tj 
succeeding  year  aroused  great  European  interest 
African  discovery,  and  The  Daily  Telegraph  no 
joined  The  New  York  Herald  in  dispatching  Stanl 
to  complete  Livingstone’s  exploration  of  the  mysterio 
Lualaba.  On  November  17,  1874,  he  began  th 
long  and  perilous  journey  “ Across  the  Dark  Co: 
tinent  ” which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  story  of  Afric 

3.  The  first  stage  of  his  journey  was  to  the  Victori 
Nyanza,  which  had  only  been  imperfectly  explore 
by  earlier  travellers.  His  march  thither  was  bes 
with  the  utmost  difficulty ; some  of  his  men  died  i 
starvation,  while  others  were  killed  by  hostile  native 
In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  however,  he  reached  th 
lake  on  February  27,  1875,  and  in  his  barge,  th 
Lady  Alice,  circumnavigated  it,  and  confirmed  Speke 
discoveries. 

4.  Then  he  turned  southward  to  Tanganyika,  an 
after  thoroughly  exploring  it,  camped  at  Ujiji  to  mah 
preparations  for  reaching  the  Lualaba.  From  th 
western  shore  of  Tanganyika,  the  Lady  Alice  ws 
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krried  on  the  shoulders  of  porters  for  three  hundred 
Ind  fifty  miles,  until  the  Lualaba  was  struck  at 
'Tyangwe.  Launching  his  boat,  Stanley  declared 
jhat  he  would  never  quit  the  river  until  he  reached 
.he  sea. 

5.  Stanley  was  now  afloat  on  the  upper  course  of 
. die  mighty  Congo,  which,  as  we  now  know,  begins  in 
phe  Chambesi  River,  and  has  its  chief  reservoir  in 
fjake  Bangweolo.  Thence  it  flows  as  the  Luapula 
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River  to  Lake  Mweru,  and  after  leaving  that  lal 


it  is  known  as  far  as  Nyangwe  as  the  Lualaba.  Rl 


ceiving  the  overflow  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
tribute  of  many  immense  streams  by  the  way,  tl 
river  strikes  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  the  Equat 
where  its  course  is  impeded  by  the  Stanley  Falls. 

6.  From  this  point,  which  is  thirteen  hundred  mil 
from  its  source,  the  Congo  makes  a magnificent  swei 
to  the  north  of  the  Equator,  and  then  flows  sout 
west,  receiving  on  the  right  bank  a giant  arm  whii 
rises  near  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Before  reaching  t' 
Atlantic  the  Congo  receives  another  great  tributai 
in  the  Kassai  River,  which  drains  the  northern  slopi 
of  the  plateau  on  which  the  Zambezi  rises. 

7.  In  all,  the  Congo,  with  its  myriad  tributarie: 
drains  an  area  greater  than  Austria,  Hungary,  Gei 
many,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  added  together, 
length  is  about  three  thousand  miles,  and  it  pours 
flood  of  water  into  the  Atlantic  second  only  to  tha 
discharged  by  the  Amazon.  Such  is  the  power  an< 
force  of  this  mighty  stream  that  it  has  no  delti 
and  fresh  water  may  be  taken  up  in  the  sea  man; 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

8.  Stanley  reached  the  falls  which  have  bee: 
named  after  him  on  January  4,  1877.  He  describe 
these  cataracts  as  magnificent,  and  speaks  of  th 
current  boiling  and  leaping  in  waves  six  feet  higl 
He  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  in  peace,  for  th 
cannibal  natives  of  the  district  attacked  his  park 
both  by  land  and  water,  and  were  only  repulsed  witl 
difficulty.  As  he  advanced,  however,  he  met  witl 
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friendly  tribes ; the  warfare  with  man  ceased,  ar  ill 
the  struggle  with  the  river  began.  oc 

8.  From  Nyangwe  to  the  ocean,  a distance  < lap 
eighteen  hundred  miles,  there  are  no  fewer  tha  ipei 
fifty-seven  cataracts  and  rapids  blocking  the  wa; 
The  passage  of  these  rapids  was  often  terribly  difl 
cult,  and  frequently  canoes  and  their  occupants  we: 
swept  away  in  the  mad  rush  of  the  swirling  water 
One  section  of  the  river,  about  one  hundred  an 
eighty  miles  in  length,  actually  took  no  less  tha 
five  months  to  traverse.  The  Middle  Congo,  hov 
ever,  was  found  to  be  deep  and  navigable,  frequentl 
expanding  into  lakes  as  much  as  twenty  miles  acros 
and  often  studded  with  green  islands. 

1 0.  By  March  1 2 th  the  explorer  had  reached  a wic 
circular  stretch  of  the  river  now  known  as  Stanle 
Pool.  Here  he  was  confronted  with  two  hundre 
miles  of  river  broken  by  a series  of  rapids  an 
cataracts,  the  first  of  which  he  called  Livingston 
Falls.  In  descending  these  rapids  many  of  his  canoe 
were  wrecked,  and  nine  of  his  men  were  drownec 
In  this  part  of  the  river  Kalulu,  Stanley’s  favourit 
boy,  was  lost.  His  boat  was  swept  into  midstrean 
and  went  gliding  onward  to  destruction.  It  whirle 
round  three  or  four  times,  plunged  into  the  depths 
and  Kalulu  and  his  canoe-mate  were  seen  no  more. 

11.  Nine  months  after  leaving  Nyangwe,  Stanle; 
arrived  at  Boma,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Hi 
journey  had  been  a disastrous  one.  He  had  los 
both  his  European  companions  and  many  of  his  nativ 
followers.  Twelve  of  his  canoes  had  been  wreckec 
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1 1 he  had  been  obliged  to  fight  his  way  from  ocean 
ocean.  But  a great  work  had  been  done ; the 
apula  and  the  Lualaba  had  been  proved  to  be  the 
per  courses  of  the  Congo,  and  a splendid  waterway 
1 1 been  discovered  giving  access  from  the  west  coast 
the  very  heart  of  the  continent. 

12.  After  Stanley’s  return  to  Europe,  a society  was 
| ined,  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  its  head, 
j the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  for  the 
ilization  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  At  the  expense 
jthe  King  of  the  Belgians,  Stanley  was  sent  back  to 
li  Congo  in  1879.  For  five  years  he  continued  his 
| plorations,  and  by  opening  up  the  river  and  estab- 
I hing  settlements  on  it  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
ingo  Free  State,  now  known  as  the  Belgian  Congo. 
I e shall  hear  more  of  this  state  in  a later  lesson. 

; 1 3.  The  Congo  and  its  great  tributaries  are  now 
1 3 chief  highways  of  trade  to  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Irailway  has  been  built  from  Matadi,  which  can  be 
i ached  by  ocean  steamers,  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  thus 
ije  cataract  region  is  avoided.  From  Stanley  Pool 
Stanley  Falls,  a distance  of  nearly  one  thousand 
lies,  the  river  is  navigable  all  the  way,  and  here 
3 find  many  busy  steamers,  which  get  their  fuel 
bm  the  forests  on  the  banks.  It  is  said  that  on 
e Upper  Congo  there  are  navigable  waterways 
[tending  for  fourteen  thousand  miles — that  is,  for 
I distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  coast  line  of 
■ urope  from  North  Cape  to  Constantinople. 
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15.  IN  DARKEST  AFRICA.  I g 

1.  It  is  impossible  in  this  book  to  trace  the  jou  tot 

neys  of  all  the  travellers  who  have  left  their  mar  1 h 
upon  the  map  of  Africa.  Explorer  after  explore  age 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  great  men  whose  achieve  yer 
ments  have  been  briefly  described  in  earlier  lesson  Ju 
and  each  of  them,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  filled  u ierl 
the  gaps  left  by  his  predecessors.  u 

2.  The  story  of  one  great  expedition,  howeve:  ih 

must  detain  us,  and  that  is  the  journey  begun  b i, 
Stanley  in  the  year  1887,  when  he  went  in  searc  est 
of  Emin  Pasha.  The  British  had  occupied  Egypt  i os 
the  year  1882,  and  a year  later  a great  Dervish  re  |nl 
volt  against  Egyptian  rule  had  broken  out  in  th  a' 
Sudan.  An  Egyptian  army  sent  to  suppress  it  ha 
been  cut  to  pieces,  and  General  Gordon  was  dispatcher 
to  the  Sudan  to  relieve  and  remove  the  garrison 
which  were  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  victoriou 
Mahdi.  ;j 

3.  Gordon  was  murdered  in  January  1885,  and  th 
Southern  or  Equatorial  Province  of  Egypt  was  ii 
great  jeopardy.  The  governor  of  this  province  wa 
Emin  Pasha,  who  withdrew  with  all  his  troops  to  i 
post  on  the  White  Nile,  within  easy  reach  of  thi 
Albert  Nyanza.  In  this  remote  corner  of  Centra 
Africa  he  was  completely  isolated  for  two  and  a hal 
years.  At  last  he  managed  to  communicate  witl 
Europe  by  way  of  Uganda  and  beg  for  help.  Th 
man  selected  to  relieve  him  was  Henry  Mortoi 
Stanley. 
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The  Congo  route  was  chosen,  and  an  expedition 
>00  men,  including  eleven  British  officers,  was 
out.  On  May  1st  the  flotilla  conveying  Stanley 
| his  little  army  left  Stanley  Pool,  and  after  a 
ige  of  1,050  miles  reached  Yambuya  on  the 
er  Aruwimi.  From  this  point  Stanley  marched 
June  28,  1887,  towards  the  southern  end  of  the 
>rt  Nyanza,  322  miles  distant,  across  a region  as 
j untrodden  by  the  foot  of  either  white  man  or 

3. 

. Almost  immediately  he  plunged  into  a primeval 
3ty  which  was  found  to  extend  without  a break 
jss  nearly  four  and  a half  degrees  of  longitude, 
lley  estimated  its  greatest  length  as  620  miles, 
iverage  breadth  517  miles,  and  its  area  more  than 
and  a half  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

. For  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  Stanley  and  his 
l toiled  in  gloom  with  axes  and  bill-hooks  to  cut  a 
r through  the  dense  and  tangled  undergrowth  that 
red  their  way.  Every  now  and  then  they  had 
Dause  to  sharpen  their  instruments,  and  there  was 
■cely  a hundred  yards  without  its  difficulties, 
[ting  and  hewing,  clambering  over  fallen  trunks, 
ling  through  slimy  streams,  they  fought  against 
ure  from  day  to  day. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  this  forbidding  region  were 
d,  savage  cannibals,  and  pigmies,  of  whom  Herod- 
s(f|s  had  spoken  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
[ear  a place  called  Avetiko,  on  the  Ituri  River,” 
is  Stanley,  “ our  hungry  men  found  the  first  male 
l female  of  the  pigmies  squatted  in  the  midst  of 
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a wild  Eden,  peeling  plantains.  You  can  iraa 
what  a shock  it  was  to  the  poor  little  creatures 
finding  themselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  gigi 
Sudanese,  six  feet  four  inches  in  height  — nei 
double  their  own  height  and  weight,  and  black 
coal. 

8.  “ The  height  of  the  man  was  four  feet ; that 
the  woman  a little  less.  He  may  have  weighed  a 
eighty-five  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  body  was  tj 
of  a half-baked  brick,  and  a light-brown  fell  s 
out  very  clearly.  So  far  as  natural  intelligence 
concerned,  he  was  certainly  superior  to  any  bl; 
man  in  our  camp.  I suppose  we  must  have  pasi 
through  as  many  as  one  hundred  villages  inhabi 
by  pigmies.  Long,  however,  before  we  reached  thi 
they  were  deserted  and  utterly  cleared  out. 
foragers  and  scouts  may  have  captured  about  fi; 
of  these  dwarfs,  only  one  of  which  reached  the  heij 
of  fifty-four  inches.” 

9.  Not  only  had  the  expedition  to  wrestle  w 
thorns,  tough  creepers,  coarse  briers,  or  giant  thistl 
and  the  innumerable  animal  pests  that  constant 
assailed  them,  but  they  had  always  to  be  on  the  loo 
out  for  attacks  of  natives,  great  and  small  alii 
Often  they  found  the  narrow  tracks  of  the  dwai 
honeycombed  with  leaf -covered  pits,  filled  with  sha: 
ened  splinters  or  skewers,  and  often  they  were  sh 
at  with  poisoned  arrows.  Food,  too,  was  terrib 
scarce,  for  the  game  was  very  shy,  and  the  nati 
plantations  of  bananas  and  plantains  were  few  a: 
far  between. 
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1 0.  Before  the  terrible  forest  was  traversed  Stan 
and  his  men  were  almost  reduced  to  skeletons,  a 
many  of  them  were  almost  at  their  last  gasp.  ( 
of  389  who  left  Yambuya,  only  174  were  now  If  j 
It  is  marvellous  that  any  of  them  ever  left  th< 
deadly  shades  alive.  On  December  5th,  to  th 
great  relief  and  joy,  they  saw  before  them  op 
grassy  plains. 

11.  Stanley  thus  describes  the  scene:  “ Emergi 
from  the  forest  finally,  we  all  became  enraptur 
Like  a captive  unfettered  and  set  free,  we  rejoi< 
at  sight  of  the  blue  light  of  heaven,  and  fre 
bathed  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  aches  and  glooi 
thoughts  were  banished.  We  raced  with  our  los 
over  a wide  unfenced  field  (like  an  English  pa 
for  the  softness  of  the  grass),  and  herds  of  buffi 
eland,  and  roan  antelope  stood  on  either  hand  w 
pointed  ears  and  wide  eyes,  wondering  at  the  sudc 
wave  of  human  beings,  yelling  with  joy.” 

1 2.  After  a fight  with  the  natives,  Stanley  at  1 
stood  on  a hill  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  s 
below  him  the  blue  waters  of  the  Albert  Edwj 
Nyanza,  the  third  great  Nile  reservoir.  To  \ 
south-west,  like  a silver  snake  on  a dark  grow 
was  the  Semliki,  which  joins  the  Albert  Nyai 
with  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza.  He  discover 
too,  the  mountains  called  by  the  early  geograph 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  found  that  from  \ 
snowy  tops  of  Ruwenzori  the  Semliki  obtained 
supplies  of  water. 

13.  There  were  still  many  terrible  difficulties  to 
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- I before  Emin  was  reached  and  led  back  in  safety 
|e  coast ; but,  thanks  to  the  unwearying  courage  of 
ley,  they  were  overcome,  and  after  an  absence  of 
y three  years  he  reached  the  port  of  Bagamoyo, 
Le  Indian  Ocean,  and  set  sail  for  England,  where 
as  received  with  great  enthusiasm 


16.  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

If  we  examine  the  coloured  map  on  page  47 
3hall  discover  that  Africa  differs  from  all  the 
■ continents  in  having  scarcely  any  independ- 
ountries  within  its  bounds.  With  the  exception 
gypt,  in  the  north,  Liberia,  on  the  west  coast,  and 
| ssinia,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  White  Nile, 
vhole  of  Africa  is  possessed  or  controlled  by  the 
wing  European  nations : Britain,  France,  Italy, 
ugal,  Spain,  and  Belgium. 

The  journey  made  by  H.  M.  Stanley  through 
Dark  Continent  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  great 
g >pean  powers  to  the  vast  political  and  commercial 
| >rtance  of  Africa.  Almost  immediately  they  be- 
to  “peg  out  their  claims.”  In  1880,  with  the 
of  Stanley,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  established 
Jongo  Free  State;  and  in  1884  Germany  entered 
field,  but  lost  her  African  colonies  as  a result 
he  Great  War,  1914—18.  The  partition  of  the 
inent  may  now  be  said  to  be  complete. 

In  connection  with  the  parcelling  out  of  Africa 
:m  has  come  into  common  use  which  needs  some 
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explanation.  The  term  is  “ sphere  of  influence, 
agreement  between  themselves  the  European  Po^ 
have  recognized  certain  parts  of  the  African  contir 
as  the  preserves  of  certain  Powers.  Each  Po 
undertakes  to  confine  itself  to  the  regions  assig 
to  it,  and  not  to  poach  on  the  preserves  of  anot 
Power.  These  preserves  are  called  “ spheres  of 
fluence.” 

4.  It  may  seem  unjust  that  statesmen  should  t 
a map  of  Africa  and  paint  this  part  red,  and  that  j 
blue,  and  give  the  red  part  to  this  Power,  and 
blue  part  to  that  Power,  without  the  slightest  re 
ence  to  the  natives  who  own  the  soil ; but  we  r 
remember  that  Europe  is  becoming  very  crowded, 
that  its  people  constantly  need  more  and  more  marl 
for  their  manufactured  goods,  and  wider  and  w: 
areas  for  the  growth  of  the  raw  products  which  t 
need.  Besides,  the  presence  of  the  European  Po’v 
in  Africa  means  the  better  government  of  the  nati 
and  at  least  an  attempt  to  civilize  them,  and  win  tl 
from  their  dark  superstitions  to  Christianity. 

5.  The  first  European  Power  to  establish  itself 
Africa  was  Portugal,  which  still  maintains  po 
on  the  south-east  and  south-west  coasts.  Next 
Portugal,  Britain  has  been  longest  in  the  field, 
gained  a footing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as 
back  as  1806,  and  she  was  followed  by  France,  \ 
conquered  Algeria,  twenty-four  years  later.  It  is  q 
natural,  therefore,  that  Britain  and  France  should 
predominant  in  Africa. 

6.  France  has  fared  best,  as  far  as  extent  of  te: 
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jy  is  concerned,  for  her  sphere  of  influence  covers 
arly  one-half  of  the  continent.  The  share  of  Britain 
nearly  as  great,  being  nearly  four  million  square 
les.  Then  come  Portugal  and  Belgium,  each  with 
area  of  over  900,000  square  miles. 

7.  Though  France  possesses  such  a large  area,  she 
II  pnot  claim  the  parts  of  Africa  most  suitable  for 

foitation  by  white  men.  These  are  chiefly  in  the 
psession  of  Britain,  and  extend  from  the  Cape  of 
>od  Hope  to  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi.  In  the 
pe  Province  and  in  the  neighbouring  province  of 
ital  we  find  one  of  the  four  free  peoples  of  Greater 
itain  dwelling  amidst  civilized  surroundings,  and 
oicing  in  laws  and  institutions  similar  to  those 
the  motherland. 

8.  We  shall  now  turn  to  the  study  of  British 
rica,  and  we  naturally  begin  with  the  Union  of 
rath  Africa,  which  consists  of  the  formerly  self- 
verning  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Cape 
blony),  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River 
plony.  These  were  united  in  1910  under  one  gov - 
nment,  the  colonies  becoming  original  provinces  of 
e Union  under  the  names  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
atal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
kpe  of  Good  Hope  Province,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Le  Cape  Province,  has  been  a British  possession  since 
806,  and  is  our  oldest  possession  in  Africa.  It 
j;cupies  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  continent. 

9.  The  coast  of  the  Cape  Province  is  strangely  in- 
i' ospitable ; its  harbours  are  few  and  unprotected,  its 

ver-mouths  blocked  by  sand-bars.  The  nucleus  from 
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ich  the  colony  arose  is  the  Cape  Peninsula,  at  the 
th-western  corner.  There  we  find  the  flat-topped 
le  Mountain,  facing  north,  and  overlooking  Table 
which  has  been  converted  into  a valuable  har- 
r by  means  of  a great  breakwater.  To  the  east 
the  peninsula  is  False  Bay,  with  an  inner  and 
ll-protected  corner  known  as  Simon’s  Bay.  There 
but  f'ew  other  harbours  along  the  coast  of  the 
ony,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  “ the  Liverpool  of  South 
rica,”  has  to  be  content  with  an  open  roadstead. 

10.  In  climate,  soil,  and  productions  British  South 
rica  resembles  Australia.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
les  inland,  and  parallel  with  the  southern  and 
stern  coasts  of  the  Cape  Province,  we  find  a lofty 
ountain  region,  which  forms  the  main  watershed  of 
e country.  To  the  north  of  these  heights  the  land 
3pes  to  the  west,  and  many  streams  bear  their  tribute 

waters  to  the  Orange  River. 

11.  On  the  southern  slopes  of  these  heights  there 
e countless  rivers  struggling  through  the  mountain 
files  on  their  short  and  rapid  journey  to  the  sea,  but 

bring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  there  are  no  heavy 
tins,  and  then  the  streams  are  mere  dry  gullies, 
outh  Africa,  like  Australia,  suffers  in  not  having  a 
igular  and  sufficient  supply  of  water.  The  rivers, 

I )r  the  most  part,  are  useless  for  navigation. 

12.  Between  the  sea  and  the  main  chain  are  two 
linor  ranges,  which  mark  off*  the  province  into  a 
eries  of  terraces.  First  comes  the  narrow  coast  slope, 
ising  to  the  plateau  of  the  Little  Karroo,  which  lies 
between  the  coast  range  and  the  Zwarte  Bergen,  or 

I (1,128)  6 
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Black  Mountains.  Beyond  the  Zwarte  Bergen  stretch 
the  central  plain  of  the  Great  Karroo,  which  is  bound*  ^ ^ 
northward  by  the  sterile  heights  of  the  Nieuwva  [J 
and  Sneeuwbergen.  Beyond  the  mountains  is  the  hig  tare 
veld,  spreading  far  and  wide  towards  the  interior.  I ;le 

13.  Journeying  from  the  south  coast  northward,  v rj 
should  first  pass  through  a fertile  region  of  mountaii  1 
and  valleys,  then  across  wide  plains  of  scrubby  bus'  i. 
and  finally  across  immense  grassy  prairies  mergin  sn 
into  the  forests  of  Northern  Bechuanaland  and  Rhc  en 
desia.  The  west  coast  region  consists  of  barren,  rail  es 
less  tracts  of  sand  ; but  the  corresponding  easter 
belt  is  marked  by  verdant,  undulating  country,  stretch 
ing  north-eastward  to  the  broken  hills  of  Basutolan 
and  Natal. 

14.  South  Africa  is  well  favoured  in  the  matter  o 
climate.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Karroo  is  so  drj 
clear,  and  buoyant  that  invalids  suffering  from  lunj 
troubles  find  great  relief,  and  even  a complete  cure 
in  its  splendid  air.  The  climate  of  Cape  Town  mucl 
resembles  that  of  the  Riviera,  where  cloudless,  sunnj 
days  and  balmy  airs  may  be  enjoyed  even  during  th( 
depth  of  the  British  winter. 

15.  The  north-west  of  the  province  is  almost  rain- 
less ; the  south-west  has  abundant  winter  rains,  and 
the  south  coast  has  rain  throughout  the  year.  In  the 
interior  the  air  is  so  dry  that  the  wheels  of  wagons 
are  apt  to  fall  to  pieces  unless  the  tires  are  fre- 
quently tightened.  Sudden  and  violent  thunderstorms 
often  occur,  and  the  wind  frequently  whirls  up  clouds 
of  dust,  which  well-nigh  choke  the  residents. 
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A VOYAGE  FROM  LONDON  TO  THE  CAPE. 

Now  that  we  have  a general  idea  of  the  physical 
la  ares  of  British  South  Africa,  let  us  make  a voyage 
'he  Cape.  Until  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
•y  ship  bound  for  India  and  the  Far  East  had  to 
ble  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  those  days  Cape 
n-was  an  important  place  of  call,  and  Table  Bay 
n sheltered  magnificent  fleets  of  East  Indiamen, 
n with  the  riches  of  the  Orient  or  the  manufac- 
s of  the  West.  Now  Cape  Town  has  lost  most  of 
connection  with  the  Indian  trade,  which  passes 
bugh  the  Suez  Canal,  thereby  avoiding  an  ocean 
•ney  of  some  five  thousand  miles. 

At  the  time  when  Cape  Town  ceased  to  be  the 
:-way  house  to  India,  it  was  rapidly  becoming  an 
»ortant  commercial  centre  for  South  Africa.  Our 
th  African  possessions  have  grown  rapidly,  and 
jrly  all  the  manufactured  goods  used  in  them  are 
>orted  through  Cape  Town.  In  return,  we  receive 
(from  the  Transvaal),  diamonds,  wool,  ostrich 
thers,  angora  hair,  hides,  copper,  and  wine,  valued 
fiiany  millions  annually. 

We  go  on  board  a stately  Union-Castle  Liner 
the  East  India  Docks,  Black  wall,  on  a Friday 
ning,  and  next  day  touch  at  Southampton,  Then 
glide  down  the  Solent,  and  our  course  is  set  south- 
st  for  the  beautiful  Portuguese  islands  of  Madeira, 
106  miles  away. 

4.  In  four  days  we  cast  anchor  in  Funchal  har- 
iir,  and  are  immediately  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
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little  boats  filled  with  traders,  eager  to  sell  ei 
broidery,  lace,  jewellery,  and  other  native  manufi 
tures.  The  little  boys  who  accompany  them  i tan 
famous  divers.  Watch ! One  of  our  passeng( 
has  tossed  a sixpenny-piece  overboard.  A dozen  bo 
plunge  into  the  water  after  it,  and  presently  o 
emerges  holding  up  the  coin  in  his  hand.  He  h 
caught  it  before  it  had  time  to  reach  the  bottom. 


A “union-castle  liner.” 

5.  Two  days  later  we  reach  the  Canary  Island 
which  form  one  of  the  few  remaining  colonies  |C 
Spain.  We  go  ashore  at  Grand  Canary,  and  visit  Ls 
Palmas,  the  capital,  where  we  enjoy  perhaps  the  moi 
delicious  oranges  to  be  procured  in  the  world.  I 
the  harbour  we  see  several  steam  and  sailing  shij 
engaged  in  the  West  African  trade.  1 
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j.  Our  course  is  almost  directly  southwards  for 
snsion  Island,  the  first  British  station  on  this  im- 
;ant  trade  route.  Shortly  after  leaving  Grand 
tary,  we  sight  the  great  white  summit  of  Teneriffe, 
ch  rises  more  than  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
gleaming  ocean.  Then  for  two  thousand  miles 
push  on,  until  we  see  rising  out  of  the  waste 
Waters  the  barren,  rocky  peak  of  Ascension,  so 
ted  because  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
Ascension  Day,  1501. 

7 . The  island,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  possesses 
!aval  and  victualling  yard,  and  a coaling  depot,  and 
jil  1922  was  among  the  most  curious  places  in  the 
■Id.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  governed  by  our  Board 
Admiralty,  and  its  affairs  were  managed  as  if  the 
nd  had  been  a man-of-war.  It  is  now  administered 
a separate  colony.  The  only  inhabitants  are  the 
eers  and  their  families  and  a small  garrison  of  sea- 
a and  marines.  Ascension  is  famous  for  its  turtles, 
k Seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  south- 
ed of  Ascension  Island  is  the  volcanic  island  of  St. 
lena,  the  importance  of  which  as  a coaling  and 
bualling  station  has  greatly  diminished  since  the 
ning  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  still  visited  by 
tarctic  whalers  and  other  ships  in  need  of  fresh 
ter,  vegetables,  or  meat,  but  it  has  otherwise  little 
no  trade.  St.  Helena  is,  however,  a military  sta- 
n,  and  a small  garrison  is  maintained  in  the  island, 
lich,  from  a distance,  has  the  appearance  of  a huge 
kgirt  fortress. 

|9.  As  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  much  of  the  soil 
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fertile,  St.  Helena  may  become  much  more  product!  en 
than  it  is  at  present.  Flax  is  grown  to  some  extei  i 
and  a lace-making  industry  has  been  started.  Catt  IE 
are  raised,  and  excellent  fruits,  coffee,  and  tea  a d! 
grown.  The  coffee,  though  only  produced  in  sm*  ace 
quantities,  is  of  first-rate  quality,  for  it  is  descend*  u 
from  the  true  Mocha  stock  originally  imported  1 | 
the  East  India  Company.  Ij  » 

1 0.  Most  boys  and  girls  will  remember  that  Napolec  1 

Bonaparte,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  banish*  an 
to  St.  Helena  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  that  1 ill 
was  kept  in  captivity  on  the  island  until  his  deatilre 
in  1821.  During  the  South  African  War  it  had  lelL 
illustrious  inhabitants  in  General  Cronje  and  severllit 
thousand  prisoners  of  war.  IL 

11.  Cape  Town,*  1,695  miles  beyond  St.  Helena,  ||u 
the  first  stopping-place  for  the  Union-Castle  Liners  o 
the  African  coast,  and,  except  Durban,  the  only  poi 
in  all  British  South  Africa  where  the  largest  ships  ca 
lie  alongside  the  wharves.  From  here,  steamers  sa 
eastward  to  East  London,  thence  to  Durban,  the  poi 
of  Natal,  and  to  Louren^  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Ba] 
There  is  also  a regular  steamer  service  to  the  grea 
French  island  of  Madagascar  and  to  the  British  islan 
of  Mauritius,  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

12.  We  step  ashore  on  the  breakwater  at  Cap 
Town,  and  find  ourselves  in  one  of  the  most  beai 
tifully-placed  cities  in  the  world.  Above  it  tower 
Table  Mountain,  often  covered  with  white  clouds,  a 
though  its  tablecloth  were  spread.  Two  peaks  flan 

* See  Frontispiece  and  page  98. 
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! mountain,  the  one  on  the  right  being  known  from 
shape  as  Lion’s  Head. 

13.  Cape  Town  itself  has  a history  extending  over 
p hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  there  is  little  in  the 
?ce  to  remind  us  that  it  has  attained  so  respectable 
I age.  There  are  broad,  straight  streets,  fine  public 
ildings,  notably  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
mdard  Bank,  electric 'lights,  and  electric  tramways. 
114.  In  several  of  the  streets  old-fashioned  Dutch 
nsions  with  flat  roofs  and  whitewashed  fronts  may 
il  be  seen.  A stoep,  or  terrace  rising  from  the 
|eet,  runs  along  the  entire  length  of  each  house, 
i in  the  rear  is  a little  garden,  green  and  pleasant 
th  trellised  vines.  The  Governor  has  his  seat  in 
3 neighbourhood,  and  adjoining  his  house  are  the 
pious  Botanic  Gardens,  with  a magnificent  coliec- 
jn  of  trees  and  plants  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
3 globe. 


18.  FROM  CAPE  TOWN  TO  KIMBERLEY.* 

1.  Before  we  take  the  train  for  Kimberley,  the 
[iamond  town,”  let  us  stroll  down  Adderley  Street, 
rmerly  known  in  Dutch  as  “ the  gentleman’s  walk.” 
e are  at  once  struck  with  the  motley  character 
the  inhabitants.  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Kafirs, 
bttentots,  and  Malay  coolies  are  passing  up  and 
iwn,  and  the  languages  we  hear  spoken  are  almost 
; varied  as  the  types  of  people  we  meet.  Many  of 
e people  use  the  guttural  Dutch  tongue,  and  it  is 

* See  page  90. 
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lie  of  the  country  that  a member  may  speak  that 
ruage,  if  he  prefers  it,  in  addressing  the  Union 
liament. 

!.  Adderley  Street  ends  at  the  foot  of  Govern- 
tt  Avenue,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  cele- 
;ed  gardens  laid  out  by  an  old  Dutch  Governor, 
i der  Stell.  The  avenue  is  three-quarters  of  a 
1 3 long,  and  well  shaded  with  oak  trees,  some  of 
ch  are  two  hundred  years  old.  Immediately  on 
>ring  the  avenue  we  see  the  handsome  Houses  of 
liament,  completed  in  1886  at  a cost  of  £220,000. 

outskirts  of  the  town  are  extremely  beautiful. 
Fered  in  groves  of  oak,  pine,  and  eucalyptus,  the 
fashioned  villas  and  country  houses,  with  their 
itifully-kept  gardens,  stretch  from  the  Wynberg 
es  of  the  mountain. 

L Now  we  must  board  the  train  at  Adderley  Street 
bion  for  our  long  journey  to  Kimberley.  After  pass- 
through the  suburbs,  we  cross  the  sandy  flat  that 
aects  the  Cape  Peninsula  with  the  mainland,  and 
sently  we  find  ourselves  amidst  wheat-fields.  We 
i arrive  at  a junction  from  which  a loop-line  runs 
the  quaint  Dutch  settlement  of  Stellenbosch,  a 
py  little  town  with  splendid  avenues  of  oak  trees 
ling  the  streets. 

!.  In  the  centre  of  the  place  is  a large  grass-grown 
ire,  surrounded  by  old  Dutch  houses  with  heavy 
jched  gables.  Stellenbosch  is  a “ sleepy  hollow,” 

! has  changed  but  little  since  it  was  the  outpost  of 
Dutch  in  the  early  days  before  the  colony  passed 
! > the  hands  of  the  British. 
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5.  The  train  runs  on  towards  Paarl,  a straggl:  mo 

settlement  along  the  banks  of  the  Berg  River.  Th  s|, 
enormous  granite  boulders  crown  the  mountains  to  | 
west  of  the  town,  and  from  the  resemblance  of  ( 8, 
of  them  to  a huge  pearl  the  town  derives  its  nai  her 
The  granite  for  the  Cape  Town  public  buildings  \ m 
quarried  on  these  mountains.  Their  steep  slopes  i m 
green  with  the  pleasant  foliage  of  the  vineyar  a® 
which  produce  the  best  wine  in  South  Africa.  Pa  ]■ 
is  busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  a e i 
brandy,  in  wool-washing,  ca,rriage-building,  and  h m 
ness-making.  A large  trade  in  fresh  fruit  is  a 9, 
carried  on.  » 

6.  Our  way  lies  through  a succession  of  vineyar  IC 
past  pretty  little  towns  in  the  midst  of  fruit:  ^ 
orchards,  towards  the  mountains  which  form  i | 
southern  buttress  of  the  Great  Karroo.  The  ta 
pauses  at  the  pleasant  town  of  Worcester,  which  cli  jr 
ters  round  a fine  double  square,  and  is  delightfu  fj 
green  with  well-kept  trees.  By  the  side  of  a str<  ]( 
we  notice  row  after  row  of  the  immense  wagons  us  irr 
all  over  South  Africa  for  trekking.  These  wage  ms 
when  finished,  will  be  drawn  by  teams  of  twelve  tte 
twenty  oxen,  and  will  traverse  thousands  of  miles  at 
rugged  mountain  road,  deep  gorge,  and  river  bed.  ;e 

7.  Now  the  line  begins  to  climb  the  huge  barr  tl 
of  the  Hex  River  Mountains.  The  railway  is  skilfu  ae 
engineered,  and  we  rise  higher  and  higher,  by  mea  \ 
of  sharp  gradients,  amidst  splendid  mountain  scenei  | 
At  length,  when  we  have  attained  a height  of  me  j, 
than  three  thousand  feet,  we  run  out  on  the  Gre 
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rroo,  with  its  dried-up  shrubs  and  low  heathery 
ih,  good  enough  for  the  feeding  of  sheep,  but  for 
ijle  else. 

3.  In  summer  the  Karroo  is  a desolate,  arid  plain. 
Ihen  the  rains  come,  “bush  and  scrub,  apparently 

I foid  of  life,  shoot  out  a fresh  and  vernal  verdure  ; 
pry  flowers  spring  forth  in  profusion ; fragrant 
sses  and  herbs  emerge  as  if  by  magic  from  the 
; and  the  whole  surface  of  the  Karroo  appears 

i immense  ocean  of  dark  green,  spangled  with 
^vers  most  brilliant  and  innumerable.” 

9.  On  we  go,  and  occasionally  pass  the  build- 
ills  of  sheep  farms,  which  come  as  a relief  to  the 
Ilnotonous  scenery  through  which  we  are  passing. 
■ bept  along  the  banks  of  the  dry  gullies  there  are 
||  trees,  the  Karroo  being  covered  with  short  bushes 
i lorn  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  air  is  intensely 
lu,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  rain- 
fl  is  only  three  inches  in  the  year. 

10.  The  sheep  farmer  has  a hard  time  of  it  in  the 
I'frroo.  He  spends  large  sums  of  money  in  making 
| ms  and  in  sinking  artesian  wells.  While  there  is 
sifter  in  his  spring  or  fontein,  all  is  well.  When 
uit  gives  out,  and  the  severe  drought  comes,  he  may 
|p  a fortune  in  a few  weeks.  The  sheep  are  kept 

I I the  open  air  all  through  the  year,  but  at  night- 
Me  are  sheltered  from  the  wind  in  stone  kraals. 

11.  Now  our  train  runs  into  Beaufort  West,  a great 
l ol  centre,  with  a large  cattle  and  sheep  market. 
I 'is  a picturesque  place,  much  resorted  to  by  con- 
iSijjnptives.  Although  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
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has  proved  exceedingly  rich,  the  scanty  rainfall  make 
agriculture  impossible  without  extensive  irrigatioi 
Now  we  leave  the  town  and  pass  between  the  Nieuw 
veld  and  Koudeveld  ranges,  and  climb  to  thre 
thousand  feet,  amidst  rugged,  sterile  mountains,  befor 
we  are  out  on  the  high  veldt. 

12.  On  we  go  past  farming  and  horse-breedin 
centres,  past  villages  in  the  midst  of  sheep-rearin 


ORANGE  BIVEB  BRIDGE. 


districts,  on  and  on  until  we  reach  De  Aar,  tl 
junction  of  the  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  line 
We  are  now  in  that  part  of  Cape  Colony  invade 
by  the  Boers  during  1899-1900.  | 

1 3.  Presently  the  bridge  spanning  the  Orange  Rive 
comes  into  view.  This  bridge,  which  the  Boers  ble’ 
up  during  the  South  African  War,  was  formerly  tl 
finest  in  all  South  Africa.  It  cost  some  £60,000,  an 
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,s  first  opened  for  traffic  in  1885.  We  rattle  across 
land  find  ourselves  in  the  stretch  of  country  made 
morable  by  the  terrible  battles  fought  during  Lord 
jthuen’s  advance  to  the  Modder  River,  which  lies 
y miles  ahead. 

14.  Modder  River  has  long  been  a favourite  holi- 
7 resort  with  the  inhabitants  of  Kimberley,  but 
do  not  regard  it  with  any  pleasurable  associations. 

b pass  the  battlefields  of  Belmont  and  Gras  Pan, 
1 reaching  the  river,  gaze  with  deep  interest  on  the 
jne  of  the  great  fight  which  had  to  be  fought  before 
i stream  could  be  crossed. 

15.  Beyond  the  river  we  see  the  position  of  the 
ir  lines  at  Magersfontein,  and  recall  the  terrible 
ighter  of  the  Highland  Brigade  in  the  unsuccessful 
3mpt  to  capture  them.  The  end  of  our  journey 
iow  at  hand.  We  pass  Beaconsfield,  a suburb  of 
nberley,  containing  the  Bultfontein  Mine,  and  pres- 
ly  run  into  the  town  of  diamonds,  which  during 

South  African  War  earned  a martial  renown  for 
gallant  and  cheerful  endurance  of  a siege  lasting 

hundred  and  twenty-two  days. 


19.  DIAMOND  TOWN. 

L In  the  year  1867,  an  ostrich-hunter,  named 
teilly,  returning  south  from  one  of  his  expeditions, 
nd  the  children  on  a Boer  farm  near  the  Orange 
er  playing  with  a number  of  beautiful  pebbles 
Ich  they  had  picked  up  near  the  river.  O’Reilly 
ught  that  one  of  the  stones  resembled  a diamond, 
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and  he  asked  his  host  to  allow  him  to  take  it 
Colesberg,  the  nearest  town.  There  he  showed 
to  the  Civil  Commissioner,  who,  on  finding  that  tl 
pebble  would  cut  glass,  obtained  O’Reilly’s  permissi( 
to  send  it  to  an  expert  at  Grahamstown. 

2.  It  turned  out  to  be  a diamond  weighing  twent; 
one  and  a quarter  carats,  and  worth  £500.  Tl 
story  of  this  lucky  find  quickly  spread.  Europeai 
and  natives  began  to  look  for  diamonds;  and  in  18( 
a Hottentot  found  another  stone,  which  was  sold  f 
£400,  and  realized  £12,000.  This  diamond,  which 
known  as  the  Star  of  South  Africa,  weighed  eight 
three  and  a half  carats  before  it  was  cut. 

3.  Within  four  years  of  the  first  discovery  t< 

thousand  anxious  diggers  were  turning  up  the  ear 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yaal  River,  on  the  arid,  sane 
plains  near  a farm  named  Dutoitspan,  and  at  a neig  o 
bouring  spot  called  after  its  original  owners,  De  Beei  i 
Some  of  the  eager  seekers  after  wealth  came  on  fo< 
some  on  horseback,  some  in  ox- wagons  or  in  “ Ca 
carts ; ” and  speedily  a town  sprang  up  near  Duto  o 
span,  which  received  the  name  of  Kimberley.  u 

4.  There,  sure  enough,  were  the  diamonds,  soi  m 
lying  above  ground,  but  most  of  them  below ; ai 
very  soon  the  “ diggings  ” assumed  the  outward  a li 
pearance  of  a large  quarry.  Life  on  the  diamo  (1 
fields  in  those  days  was  terribly  hard  and  dreai  I 
There  were  no  comforts  of  any  description,  and  the  ?; 
was  a great  scarcity  of  good  food  and  water.  Wh  i 
fever  broke  out,  the  diggers’  cup  of  misery  was  fill  j 
to  the  brim. 
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Before  long,  however,  matters  changed  for  the 
er,  and  a railway  was  constructed  which  brought 
e Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  within  thirty  hours 
of  the  diamond  diggings.  Other  improvements 
•wed  : Kimberley  was  properly  paved,  drained,  and 
bed ; good  houses  sprang  up ; and  in  a short  time 
b>nce-dreaded  camp-fever  became  a thing  of  the  past. 

Apparently  Kimberley  stands  on  one  of  natures 
sure  caskets,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  dia- 
ds  exported  from  South  Africa  come  from  the 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines.  The  value  of  the 
sent  out  of  the  country  between  1867  and 
2 was  over  220  millions  of  money.  With  this 
we  could  give  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
United  Kingdom  about  £5  each ! 

The  diamonds  are  found  in  large  pipes  or  fun- 
pf  unknown  depth,  and  more  or  less  oval  shape, 
h are  probably  the  extinct  craters  of  ancient 
poes.  The  surface  of  the  mines,  in  common 
the  surrounding  country,  is  covered  by  a few 
pf  red  sand,  followed  generally  by  a somewhat 
er  deposit  of  lime.  Underneath  this  is  the  “ blue 
id,”  or  diamond-bearing  earth. 

(At  first  the  diamond  mines  were  shallow  pits, 

|i  grew  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  precious  earth 
lug  out,  until  they  were  immense  holes  as  much 
third  of  a mile  across.  The  surrounding  rock 
arth  at  last  fell  in,  and  covered  up  the  “ blue 
d ” with  millions  of  tons  of  rubbish.  Then  a 
plan  was  tried.  Shafts*  were  sunk  into  the 

* See  page  90. 
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ground  some  distance  away  from  th$  mine,  and  w 
carried  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  open  p 
From  these  shafts  tunnels  were  made  into  the  “b 
ground.”  Up  these  shafts  the  diamond-bearing  ea: 
is  brought  to  the  surface,  spread  out  on  open  spa 
called  depositing  floors,  and  exposed  to  the  weather 

9.  Heat  and  moisture  soon  have  a wonderful  efl 
upon  it.  In  about  nine  months  it  crumbles 
powder,  and  is  then  ready  for  washing  in  the  wash: 
machines,  which  are  very  elaborate  and  costly  pii 
of  apparatus.  They  consist  of  a hoist  for  lifting 
dry,  pulverized  “ ground  ” from  the  floors,  a puddl: 
cylinder  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  water,  and  a 
fitted  with  revolving  arms  and  teeth  in  which 
gravel  is  separated  from  the  mud.  The  lighter  stoi 


are  carried  away  in  a current  of  water,  and  the 
monds  are  left  behind  with  the  heavier  stones. 

10.  Lastly,  the  gravel  which  remains  is  pas 
over  a sloping  table  divided  into  steps  and  cove 
with  grease.  The  table  is  kept  shaking ; the 
monds  stick  to  the  greased  surface,  and  the  rest 
the  stones  roll  on.  Assorters  armed  with  trowels  r 
sort  the  diamonds,  which  are  boiled  in  acids  to  cl 
them,  and  are  then  valued  and  set  out  in  hes 
sheets  of  white  paper,  for  sale  to  buyers  represenl 
the  leading  diamond  merchants  of  Europe. 

11.  These  buyers  are  not  allowed  to  pick 
special  stones,  but  must  buy  one  or  other  of  the  pan 
offered  for  sale.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  diamo: 
at  this  stage  are  the  flashing  and  gleaming  brillis 
which  you  see  in  the  jeweller's  shop- window.  As 


LIFE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Zulu  kraal.  2.  Boer  hunter  outspanning.  3.  Trekking  (crossing  a river). 
4.  Ostrich  farm.  5.  Farmhouse  and  Cape  Cart. 
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they  are  rather  ordinary-looking  stones,  and  the  dii 
mond-cutter  must  cut  and  polish  them  before  th 
are  fit  for  the  ring,  the  necklace,  and  the  crown. 

12.  Most  of  the  actual  mining  is  done  by  Ka 
who  are  confined  to  “ compounds,”  and  are  nev 
allowed  to  go  off  the  premises  during  the  term 
their  engagement.  Generally  they  are  employed  £ 
three  months ; but  as  they  are  well  paid,  well  fed,  ai 
well  lodged,  some  of  them  are  content  to  remain  £ 
years  with  the  company. 

13.  When  the  men  come  up  from  the  mine  th 
are  stripped  and  carefully  examined,  for  diamom 
are  easy  to  conceal,  and  there  are  plenty  of  rascal 
traders  outside  only  too  ready  to  tempt  the  nati 
labourer  to  steal  the  precious  stones,  despite  the  ve; 
heavy  punishment  meted  out  to  those  who  are  foi 
guilty  of  I.D.B.  or  illicit  diamond  buying. 

14.  The  clothes  of  the  Kafirs  are  taken  away  fro 
them  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  are  return 
to  them  when  they  begin  work  in  the  mornin 
When  they  are  “ off  work  ” they  sit  about  in  grou 
draped  in  blankets,  chattering,  laughing,  gamblin 
feeding,  or  sleeping.  After  a few  months  of  th 
life,  they  are  able  to  go  home  to  their  kinsmen  an 
swagger  amongst  them  as  wealthy  men. 

15.  Yet  Kimberley,  notwithstanding  the  improv< 
ments  that  have  been  made,  is  not  altogether  an  invi 
ing  spot.  The  town  stands  more  than  four  thousan 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  a vast  rolling  veldt,  fou: 
teen  miles  away  from  the  Yaal,  the  nearest  river, 
has  no  fine  buildings,  and  has  been  described  as 


'I 
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\my  town.  In  summer — the  English  winter — the 
it  is  excessive,  and  the  dust  is  sometimes  un- 
asant.  But  Kimberley  has  its  compensations  in 
) boundless  veldt  around,  and  the  clear,  blue  skies 
)ve. 

16.  The  De  Beers  Company  employs  large  numbers 
S Europeans,  and  for  their  accommodation  a model 
}age,  known  as  Kenilworth,  has  been  erected, 
mfortable  red-brick  cottages,  each  with  its  trellised 

rch  and  flower-garden,  stand  in  the  midst  of  shady 
0.128)  7 
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trees.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village  are  a churc 
and  a club,  and  adjoining  the  latter  is  an  orchard 
thirty  acres,  planted  with  peach,  apricot,  apple,  pea 
and  plum  trees. 
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1.  While  the  Cape  Province  supplies  the  bulk  ( 
the  diamonds  that  feed  the  vanity  of  the  world,  sh 
performs  a far  more  useful  work  in  providing  tl 
looms  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  with  larg 
quantities  of  wool.  Except  for  the  waterless  Nam; 
qualand  and  other  scattered  tracts  of  sterile  countr; 
the  whole  of  the  province  is  well  adapted  for  tl 
rearing  of  sheep. 

2.  As  the  grass  is  thin,  the  sheep-farms  of  tl 
province  are  often  of  very  great  extent,  ranging  fro; 
3,000  to  13,000  acres.  In  1918  there  were  sevei 
teen  million  sheep,  mainly  merinos,  browsing  on  tl 
pastures  of  the  province,  and  the  value  of  the  woi 
exported  was  over  two  and  a half  million  poun 
sterling.  Most  of  the  wool  finds  its  way  to  Euroj 
through  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London. 

3.  Large  flocks  of  Cape  goats  are  also  reare 
especially  by  poor  farmers  living  in  the  dry  Karr 
districts.  The  goat  can  pick  up  a living  where  tl 
sheep  cannot  exist,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  countr 
goats  are  so  common  that  their  flesh  is  the  meat  chief]  Is  ii 
used.  The  Angora  goat,  originally  imported  fro 
Persia  and  Kashmir,  is  bred  in  large  numbers,  ar  fy 
produces  mohair  of  great  fineness  and  beautiful  lustr  1 
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Scattered  over  the  country  from  the  Zwarte 
^en  to  the  sea  are  numerous  ostrich  farms,  where 
huge  running  birds  are  bred  and  kept  in  cap- 
y for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  feathers.  You 
remember  that 
Black  Prince 
med  the  King  of 
emia’s  ostrich 
nes  as  his  crest 
r the  battle  of 
y,  in  1346,  and 
the  badge  is 
l now  retained 
our  Prince  of 


Formerly,  the 
way  to  secure 
highly  - prized 
hers  was  to  hunt 
kill  the  bird  on 
sh  they  grew, 
this  extremely 
teful  method  had 
inued,  the  ostrich 
id  oon  have  be- 
extinct.  About 


THE  OSTRICH. 

7 successful  attempts  were  made  to  keep  the 
s in  enclosures ; and  later  on  the  incubator  for 
hing  ostrich  eggs  was  invented.  Now  the  in- 
ry  has  become  firmly  established,  and  ostrich 
Jiers  are  largely  exported. 
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6.  A large  ostrich  farm*  is  a most  interesting  sig  I 
It  is  enclosed  by  a ring-fence  of  strong  wire,  and 
subdivided  into  camps  of  different  sizes.  Some 
these  camps  near  the  homestead  are  used  for  the  re; 
ing  of  young  birds  hatched  in  incubators,  and  otl 
smaller  camps  of  about  twenty -five  acres  are  given 
to  single  pairs  of  old  birds  which  can  be  trusted  to  hat 
and  rear  their  own  chicks.  The  rest  of  the  farm 
divided  into  large  camps  of  about  two  thousand  i 
hundred  acres  apiece,  where  more  than  a hundr 
ostriches  can  roam  at  will. 

7.  The  little  chicks  in  the  home  camps  are  tend 

by  Kafirs.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  nurses  to  supj 
their  charges  with  plenty  of  chopped  lucern,  ii 
gravel,  and  nicely-broken  bones,  all  of  which  i 
necessary  for  rearing  the  young  ostriches.  Then  th 
must  see  that  their  charges  are  not  exposed  to  cc 
or  wet ; and  at  sunset,  or  when  the  first  sign  of 
coming  storm  is  observed,  they  must  march  them 
to  a warm,  dry,  well-lighted  room  with  a clean,  sand 
floor.  So  many  jackals  and  other  wild  animals  i 
on  the  lookout  for  a meal  of  ostrich,  that  a man 
constantly  employed  to  set  traps  and  lay  poison  i 
them.  r 

8.  It  is  unsafe  to  stroll  through  a breeding  cai 
without  means  of  defence ; but  a thorny  bush  is 
that  is  needed,  and  with  this  as  a protection  one  m 
walk  safely  amongst  the  birds.  An  angry  cock  ostr: 
is  a dangerous  fellow,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  i 
watch,  and,  as  soon  as  the  bird  charges,  to  confrc 

* See  page  107. 
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with  the  hush.  He  dare  not  thrust  his  head 
rag  the  thorns,  and  so  he  dodges  round  and  round 
visitor  in  the  hope  of  getting  to  close  quarters, 
j.  Should  he  manage  to  do  so,  up  goes  his  foot, 
[|  he  gives  a tremendous  downward  kick  which 
2!{i  the  strongest  man,  and  probably  breaks  a few 
( i3S.  The  kick  is  most  forcible  at  a height  of 
i it  four  feet ; and  many  people,  when  suddenly 
ijjcked  by  an  ostrich,  have  saved  themselves  by 
pijg  flat  on  the  ground,  so  that,  though  the  bird  can 
|iple  on  them,  he  cannot  kick  them. 

0.  Beside  his  nest,  however,  the  ostrich  loses  all 
| fierceness, 
transforms 
self  into  a 
ible  suppli- 
j uttering 
Tnful  cries, 
jdng  the  in- 
er  to  spare 
iggs.  The 

itself  is  a poor  affair — a mere  hollow  scratched 
ie  sand.  The  mother  and  father  birds  take  turns 
fitting  on  the  splendid  eggs,  which  weigh  three 
ids  or  so  apiece.  The  young  birds  do  not  hatch 
for  six  weeks,  and  during  that  time  the  nest  is 
onstant  danger  from  baboons,  carrion  crows,  and 
bis. 

1.  At  the  proper  season  the  full-grown  ostriches 

f riven  by  mounted  men,  each  armed  with  a thorn 
into  small  yards  where  there  is  no  room  for 

i 
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them  to  kick.  Then  the  business  of  clipping  begi 
and  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  av> 
injuring  the  birds.  Though  the  black  and  drab  feath 
are  not  clipped  until  they  are  ready  to  be  shed, 
white  ones  are  cut  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  pi 
fection. 

12.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wi 
grapes,  fruit,  and  all  kinds  of  cereals  belonging 
temperate  climes.  The  wheat  crop  has  hitherto,  in 
best  seasons,  been  barely  sufficient  for  the  countr; 
requirements,  so  that  there  is  no  margin  for  ex 
Indian  corn,  known  as  “ mealies,”  is  extensively  gro| 
and  furnishes  good  food  both  for  man  and  beast, 
bacco  is  produced,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  of  the  high 
quality. 

13.  Fruits  grow  luxuriantly;  and  now  that  r: 
ways  thread  the  interior,  and  swift  ocean  stearin 
are  supplied  with  cold  storage  chambers,  Cape  fru 
are  finding  their  way  into  English  markets, 
fruit  at  the  Cape  is  at  its  best  at  the  season  wl 
the  ordinary  supply  at  home  has  ceased. 

14.  We  have  already  read  of  the  diamond  mir 
the  source  of  the  province’s  greatest  mineral  weal  68 
Silver  and  other  precious  metals  are  found  in  ma  ¥ 
parts  of  the  country,  but  are  little  worked  as  j 
Important  deposits  of  copper  are  found  in  Namaqi 
land,  at  the  rich  mines  of  Ookiep,  and  by  means 
a narrow-gauge  railway  the  ore  is  carried  to  P 
Nolloth,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Swansea  to 
smelted. 
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NATIVES  AND  HUTS,  PONDOLAND. 

21.  NATAL. 

..  Following  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Cape  Prov- 
j from  East  London,  we  are  struck  with  its  barren 
desolate  appearance.  For  seventy  or  eighty 
^s  as  we  skirt  the  shore  we  see  nothing  but  wide 
sps  of  dry,  treeless  flats,  fringed  by  bright,  yellow 
l,  on  which  the  ground-swell  breaks  into  foam, 
ttle  further  on  we  reach  the  shores  of  Pondoland, 
find  steep  and  rugged  cliffs  fronting  the  sea. 
ently  these  cliffs  give  way  to  spreading  pasture- 
s,  relieved  by  patches  of  bush  and  native  kraals, 

I of  which  looks  like  a number  of  beehives  set 
; circle. 
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2.  Then  we  reach  the  southern  boundary  of  th 
province  of  Natal,  and  the  character  of  the  countr; 
at  once  changes.  Instead  of  arid  levels  or  grass-clai 
slopes,  the  country  becomes  a veritable  garden,  clothe 
for  miles  inland  with  semi-tropical  bush,  with  her 
and  there  a glimpse  of  sugar  fields  in  the  clearings. 

3.  Natal  received  its  name  from  that  fine  old  navi 
gator  Yasco  da  Gama,  who  sighted  it  in  1497,  o 
Christmas  Day,  the  natal  or  birth  day  of  our  Lor< 
Up  to  1856  it  formed  part  of  Cape  Colony,  but  i 
that  year  it  was  formed  into  a separate  colony,  unde 
the  British  Crown.  It  lies  wedged  in  between  tl 
lofty  Drakensberg  Mountains  and  the  sea,  with  tl 
Pongola  River  as  its  northern  boundary.  Togethe 
with  Zululand  and  the  Transvaal  territory  assigned  I 
it  in  1902,  Natal  covers  an  area  greater  than  that  < 
Ireland.  The  land  rises  rapidly  from  the  sea  to  tl 
mountains,  and  except  for  the  coast  strip,  there  a 
no  plains  in  the  country. 

4.  The  highlands  rise  higher  and  higher,  until  th( 
culminate  in  the  sheer  precipitous  walls  of  the  Dr 
kensberg  Mountains,  which  lift  themselves  in  stei 
grandeur  to  more  than  10,000  feet,  and  are  snow-tipp( 
even  at  midsummer.  The  mountain  scenery  of  Nat 
is  extremely  fine,  rivalling  that  of  the  Alps  and  t' 
Rocky  Mountains.  White  peaks,  stupendous  clif  k 
rocky  gorges,  and  grand  waterfalls  combine  to  mai  iw 
this  part  of  the  colony  one  of  the  most  picturesq  lid 
corners  of  the  world.  Amongst  the  numerous  rivers  i 
Natal,  the  most  important  is  the  Tugela,  which  mar  [at 
off  Zululand  from  the  older  parts  of  the  colony. 
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5.  It  was  amongst  these  highlands  of  Natal  that 
b early  battles  of  the  South  African  War  were 
light.  The  Boers  knew  that  the  rugged  nature  of 
p country  was  admirably  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
bde  of  fighting ; so  when  war  was  declared  they 
ured  into  the  triangular  northern  part  of  the  colony, 
d forced  the  small  British  army  opposed  to  them  to 
ie  refuge  in  Ladysmith,  a town  in  a hollow  between 
gh  hills  near  the  Klip  River. 

6.  Not  only  did  they  besiege  Ladysmith*  for  one 
mdred  and  nineteen  days,  but,  by  rapid  movements 
ijid  skilfully-constructed  intrenchments,  they  kept 
j,ck  for  a considerable  time  General  Buller’s  large 
lieving  army,  which  occupied  the  south  bank  of  the 
^er  Tugela. 

j 7.  Natal  has  been  called  the  “ Garden  of  South 
frica,”  and  well  does  it  deserve  the  name.  On  the 
W-lying  coast  lands,  tropical  products,  such  as  coffee, 

Iigar,  rice,  cotton,  bananas,  and  pine-apples  grow 
xuriantly.  Ascending  the  plateau  to  the  “ mid- 
nds,”  we  find  a delightful  climate,  where  “ on  five 
lys  a week,  during  every  month  of  the  year,  both 
inter  and  summer,  afternoon  tea  may  be  taken  out 
! doors.” 

I 8.  In  this  part  of  Natal  there  are  smiling  home- 
;eads,  orchards,  well-tilled  fields  hedged  with  acacia, 
id  crops  like  those  of  England.  Trees  flourish  splen- 
idly,  the  oak  growing  three  times  as  fast  as  it  does 
i England.  Higher  up  still  we  come  to  the  stock- 
arming  district,  with  splendid  pasture  for  sheep  and 

* See  page  90. 
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cattle.  The  air  in  these  upland  parts  is  delightful 
breezy  and  bracing. 

9.  The  thunderstorms  and  hailstorms  of  Natal  a: 
a drawback  to  the  splendid  climate  during  the  summ< 
season.  They  come  suddenly,  giving  no  signs  of  the: 
approach;  but  when  they  have  passed,  they  leave 
well-marked  track  of  destruction  behind.  A ver 
severe  hailstorm  occurred  in  April  1874,  when  som 
of  the  stones  were  four  and  a half  inches  in  diametei 
and  weighed  fully  a pound. 

1 0.  Natal  is  fortunate  in  possessing  large  stores  o 
good  coal.  Sir  William  Crookes  declared  that  there  i 
more  coal  in  the  colony  than  there  was  in  Englanc 
before  the  English  mines  were  first  worked.  Ther 
are  some  dozen  collieries  in  all,  and  the  Dundee  coal 
field,  in  the  north-west  of  Natal,  is  capable  of  pro 
ducing  1,000  tons  a day.  There  are  also  iron  mines 
and  marble  quarries,  and  rich  gold  reefs  are  said  t( 
exist  m Zululand.  The  future  of  Natal,  both  agri- 
culturally and  industrially,  is  very  bright  indeed. 

11.  The  capital,  Pietermaritzburg,  or  Maritzburg  as 
it  is  usually  called,  was  founded  by  Dutch  emigrant 
farmers  in  1839,  and  was  named  after  two  of  their 
leaders,  Pieter  Retief  and  Gert  Maritz.  It  is  a pleas- 
ant tree-shaded  town,  chiefly  built  of  red  bricks, 
standing  in  a healthy  and  beautiful  situation  some 
fifty  miles  from  Durban,  the  port.  Maritzburg  has 
a number  of  fine  buildings,  a park  tastefully  laid  out, 
and  botanic  gardens. 

12.  Durban,  the  seaport  of  Natal,  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  colony,  and  a place  of  great  commercial 
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lportance.  Its  harbour,  which  covers  some  seven 
uare  miles,  is  formed  by  a promontory  called  the 
luff,  and  a sandy  tongue  of  land  called  the  Point, 
tie  formidable  bar  at  the  entrance  formerly  prevented 
rge  vessels  from  entering  the  harbour,  and  passengers 
id  to  endure  the  discomfort  and  delay  of  being  landed 
tugs.  Now  the  entrance  has  been  deepened,  and 
a man-of-war  can  steam  up  the  harbour.  Durban 


IN  DURBAN. 

(Notice  the  Japanese  rickshaws  drawn  by  young  Zulus.) 

the  most  beautiful  town  in  South  Africa,  and  a 
place  of  residence.  Berea,  its  principal 
uburb,  is  built  on  a range  of  hills  behind  the  town, 
! ind  is  literally  embosomed  in  trees. 

! 13.  Natal  was  the  first  part  of  South  Africa  to 
ntroduce  the  “ iron  horse,”  and  now,  in  spite  of  the 
broken  character  of  the  country,  it  is  well  equipped 
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with  railways.  The  engineers  who  constructed  th( 
lines  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  For  in 
stance,  the  station  at  Charlestown,  on  the  frontie 
of  the  Transvaal,  is  not  much  less  than  one  mile 
higher  than  that  of  Durban,  from  which  the  trail] 
starts. 

14.  The  scenery  along  this  line  is  charming;  and 
the  names  of  many  of  the  stations  are  very  familiar 


THE  TRANSVAAL  FROM  MAJUBA. 


to  us  from  their  connection  with  the  events  of  the 
Boer  War.  The  train  runs  by  the  famous  Majuba 
Hill,  and  at  Laing’s  Nek  passes  through  a long  tunnel 
and  enters  the  Transvaal.  From  Ladysmith  a branch 
line  runs  over  Van  Reenen  Pass  into  the  Orange  Free 
State. 

15.  The  population  of  Natal  is  curiously  mixed. 
The  British  outnumber  the  Dutch,  but  there  are 
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ne  black  men  to  every  white  man.  Over  a hun- 
■ed  thousand  of  these  black  men  are  Hindu  coolies, 
ho  were  first  introduced  to  work  in  the  sugar  planta- 
ins. These  Indians  now  do  most  of  the  market- 
irdening  and  the  menial  work  of  the  colony  ; and  as 
iey  labour  for  a very  low  wage,  the  “ poor  white  ” 
>es  not  regard  them  with  friendly  feelings.  The 
•eat  bulk  of  the  population,  however,  consists  of 
filus,  who  grow  mealies  and  tend  cattle,  and  live  in 
state  of  semi-savagery.  Though  once  the  terror  of 
>uth  Africa,  they  are  now  quiet  and  peaceable. 


22.  THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE  AND  THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

1.  A considerable  portion  of  the  South  African 
bleland  is  occupied  by  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
le  Transvaal.  The  Orange  Free  State  was  annexed 
> Britain  in  1900  as  the  Orange  River  Colony,  but 
isumed  its  old  name  on  joining  the  Union.  It  lies 
stween  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal  River,  and  consists 
’ a gently-undulating  country,  with  isolated,  flat- 
ppped  eminences  known  as  kopjes*  which,  though 
old  in  outline,  seldom  exceed  five  hundred  or  six 
jundred  feet  in  height. 

2.  Except  along  the  banks  of  the  Caledon  River, 
rhere  the  lofty  mountains  of  Basutoland  afford  many 
ine  views,  the  scenery  is  monotonous  and  dreary.  The 
fide,  treeless  plains  are  brown  and  parched  during 

* Pron.  kop'pies. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  year,  hut  in  the  early  summei 
months  of  November  and  December  the  thirsty  velc 
receives  showers  of  rain,  and  a green,  refreshing  ver 
dure  springs  up  everywhere. 

3.  The  Orange  River,  which  gives  its  name  to  th 
province,  is  the  most  important  of  the  second-class 
African  streams.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  the 
Nile.  It  is  obstructed  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  anc 
for  the  last  five  hundred  miles  of  its  course  it  does 
not  receive  a single  permanent  tributary.  In  othei 
respects  it  is  utterly  unlike  the  Nile.  Lack  of  watei 
in  the  dry  season  and  impetuous  floods  in  the  wet 
season  render  it  quite  unnavigable,  while  the  suri 
breaking  in  fury  over  the  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth 
prevents  the  approach  of  shipping.  The  Orange  is 
thirteen  hundred  miles  long,  and  drains  an  area  equa 
to  three  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 

4.  The  highest  head-stream  of  the  Orange  Rivei 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Champagne  Castle,  a fine  peak  of  the 
Drakensberg  Mountains  overlooking  Natal.  Farthe: 
north  rises  the  Caledon  River,  which  flows  betweei 
Basutoland  and  the  Orange  Free  State  to  join  the 
Orange,  which  now  sweeps  to  the  north-west,  and  forms 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cape  Province. 

5.  Not  far  from  Kimberley,  the  Orange  receives 
the  river  Vaal,*  which  flows  between  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  On  the  steep  banks  oi 
its  tributary,  the  Modder,  the  Boer  forces,  in  February 
1900,  under  Cronje,  surrendered  to  the  British  aftei 
a desperate  resistance.  The  united  stream  now  winds 
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stward,  and  is  joined  by  many  tributaries  on  both 
iks.  Most  of  these  feeders,  however,  are  broad,  dry 
lies,  which  are  only  flushed  in  the  rainy  season, 
jae  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
find  the  famous  “ Great  Falls,”  which  consist  of 
tracts  and  rapids  extending  for  sixteen  miles. 

3.  The  Orange  Free  State  is  almost  entirely  a 
jtoral  country,  with  wide  grazing  grounds  for  sheep 
cattle.  Agriculture  is  almost  entirely  confined 
t strip  of  land  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Caledon 
er.  A little  gold  is  exported,  some  coal  is  mined, 
several  diamond  mines  are  worked  ; but  there  are 
manufactures,  and  practically  the  only  occupation 
he  people  is  cattle-farming.  The  natives,  many  of 
3m  still  live  together  in  tribes,  form  the  bulk  of 
population ; and  to  this  day  the  majority  of  the 
te  people  are  Boers,  speaking  their  own  taal,  or 
|ect  of  Dutch. 

. The  only  town  worthy  of  the  name  is  Bloem- 
ein,  in  the  centre  of  the  province.  It  is  a quiet, 
thy  place,  with  several  substantial  buildings,  one 
vhich  is  the  Raadzaal,  or  Council  Chamber  of  the 
tier  republican  government.  Overlooking  the  town 
e is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  burghers 
fell  in  the  Basuto  wars,  which  were  the  only 
Dus  troubles  experienced  by  the  people  of  the 
nge  Free  State  up  to  the  time  when  they  leagued 
aselves  with  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  against 
ain.  The  trunk  railway  line  from  Cape  Town  to 
mnesburg  and  Pretoria  runs  through  the  colony 
l south  to  north. 
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8.  The  Transvaal  Province — which,  as  its  nan 
implies,  lies  across  the  Yaal — extends  northwards  \ 
the  river  Limpopo,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  India 
Ocean  by  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Like  the  Oranc 
Free  State,  it  is  part  of  the  South  African  plateai 
and  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  grass  of  scant 
growth,  thorny  trees,  and  low  shrubs.  The  Drakem 
berg  Mountains  are  continued  into  the  Transvaal  i 
a long-  ridg-e  which  runs  north  and  south.  T1 


BLOEMFONTEIN  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 
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northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  a strip  along  tl 
eastern  border,  are  low,  marshy,  and  well  wooded, 
form  the  bush  veld,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  fro 
the  high  veld,  or  wide,  grassy  plains. 

9.  In  the  bush  veld  the  grass  is  tall  and  ran 
and  the  thick  woods  give  shelter  to  many  wild  ai 
mals.  Along  the  Portuguese  frontier  the  elephai 
rhinoceros,  buffalo,  and  antelope  are  still  to  be  four 
The  lion  is  rare,  but  not  yet  extinct,  and  leopards 
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jmmon.  There  are  crocodiles  in  all  the  rivers,  and 
'e  hippopotamus  still  makes  his  lair  on  the  banks  of 
!e  Limpopo.  The  lower  parts  of  the  bush  veld  are 
Jfested  by  the  tsetse  fly. 

10.  The  only  occupation  of  the  Boers  is  sheep  and 
Ittle  farming.  As  the  grass  is  thin,  the  farms  are 

great  size ; and  it  is  the  custom  of  many  farmers 
drive  their  herds  in  winter  to  the  bush  veld,  and 
j bring  them  back  in  summer,  when  the  rains  have 
3thed  the  high  veld  with  fresh  grass.  The  Boers 
e a primitive  people.  The  older  men  among 
em  have  little  sympathy  with  modern  progress, 
id  are  quite  content  to  live  as  their  fathers  lived 
fore  them. 

11.  Nevertheless,  they  are  remarkable  for  courage, 
briety,  and  love  of  freedom.  Most  of  them  are 
rong  and  well  built,  excellent  riders,  and  good 
arksmen.  If  gold  had  not  been  discovered  in  the 
’ansvaal,  the  Boers  would  have  gone  on  tending 
eir  flocks,  growing  their  mealies,  and  hunting  the 
>ringbok,  almost  unknown  to  the  civilized  world. 

12.  The  marvellously  rich  gold-bearing  reefs  of  the 
fitwatersrand,  or  the  Rand,  were  discovered  in  1885. 
he  Rand  gold-field  stretches  along  the  northern  rim 

a long,  rocky  ridge,  thirty-five  miles  south  of 
retoria.  The  rock  of  which  the  ridge  is  composed 
insists  chiefly  of  fragments  of  quartz  containing 
)ld  embedded  in  sandstone.  It  is  known  by  the 
oers  as  banket , or  almond-toffee,  which  it  closely 
sembles  in  appearance. 

! 13.  The  banket  is  enormously  rich  in  gold.  As 
j (1,128)  ' 8 
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the  reefs  containing  the  gold-bearing  rock  dip  ini 
the  earth  towards  the  south,  shafts  have  been  sun 
to  follow  them.  From  the  shafts  tunnels  traven 
the  reefs,  and  in  the  tunnels  the  miners  work, 
rock  is  blasted  with  dynamite  and  sent  up  to  the  sui 
face,  where  it  is  washed,  and  then  placed  in  a machir 
which  breaks  it  into  small  pieces.  Finally  it  : 
crushed  fine  in  a stamp  battery  consisting  of  iro 
boxes,  each  containing  rods  of  steel  called  stamp 
These  are  lifted  up  and  allowed  to  fall  again  unt 
the  rock  is  crushed  to  powder. 

14.  An  immense  amount  of  rock  has  to  be  crushe 
to  obtain  a small  amount  of  gold.  For  instance,  i 
order  to  get  a cubic  inch  of  gold,  no  less  than  a mi 
lion  cubic  inches  of  rock  have  to  be  pulverized.  Ha' 
an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton  is  a paying  quantity 
When  the  rock  is  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  mixed  wit 
water  and  treated  with  mercury.  The  coarse  gram 
of  gold  unite  with  the  mercury  and  form  an  amalgan 
from  which  the  precious  metal  is  easily  obtained  i 
a pure  state  by  boiling  off  the  mercury.  The  fine 
grains  are  recovered  by  treating  what  are  called  th 
“ tailings  ” with  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  value  o 
the  gold  produced  in  the  Transvaal  up  to  1922  wa 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling. 

15.  Pretoria,*  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  and  th 
seat  of  its  former  government,  was  occupied  by  a vie 
torious  British  army  under  Lord  Roberts  on  June  5 
1900.  It  is  a hill -girt  town,  with  “red  and  whit 
houses,  tall  clumps  of  trees,  and  pink  lines  of  blooming 


! 16.  Some  of  the  mines  are  in  Johannesburg  itself, 
Ithers  are  on  the  neighbouring  hillsides,  and  every- 
where one  sees  chimney-stacks  and  the  head-gear 
f mining  shafts,  and  hears  the  thud  of  the  batteries 
hat  night  and  day  crush  the  gold-bearing  rock. 

* See  page  90. 
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se-hedges.”  The  largest  town,  however,  is  Johannes- 
irg  * which  has  grown  up  like  a mushroom  on  the 
and.  In  1886  it  consisted  of  a number  of  rough 
,anties ; now  it  is  a large  and  handsome  place,  with 
1 the  resources  of  the  great  European  cities. 
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23.  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA. 

1.  North  of  British  Bechuanaland,  which  is  now 
a part  of  the  Cape  Province,  is  the  wide,  sparsely- 
populated  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  which  comprises 
the  territories  of  several  enlightened  native  chiefs. 
This  great  expanse  of  country  is,  for  the  most  part, 
dry  and  arid,  and  suitable  only  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

2.  Most  of  the  natives  live  in  large  villages  near 

the  Notwani  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Limpopo, 
and  their  wealth  consists  in  their  herds  of  cattle, 
which  graze  at  large  during  the  rainy  season,  hut 
are  gathered  about  the  rivers  and  wells  when  the 
long  dry  season  sets  in.  Serowe,  in  Khama’s  country, 
is  the  largest  native  town  in  South  Africa.  ^ 

3.  North  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  the 
Transvaal  is  a mighty  region,  stretching  right  away 
to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  This 
vast  tract  of  country  has  been  called  Rhodesia,  after 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing it  for  Britain.  It  is  divided  by  the  Zambezi  into 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

4.  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  comprises  Matabele- 
land  and  Mashonaland,  consists  mainly  of  a high 
table-land  forming  the  watershed  between  the  valley 
of  the  Zambezi  and  the  valley  of  the  Limpopo.  On 
the  broad  back  of  this  elevated  region  the  climate  is 
fine  and  bracing,  and  especially  suited  to  Europeans. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  there  are  wide  spaces 
of  sandy,  waterless  land.  The  whole  country  is  within 
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ie  tropics,  and  in  the  hot,  low  grounds  near  the  two 
reat  rivers  tropical  vegetation  grows  luxuriantly, 
is  a land  of  promise,  not  as  yet  thoroughly  ex- 
ed,  but  already  proved  to  be  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
other  metals. 

. The  civilized  history  of  Rhodesia  only  began  in 
year  1888,  when  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
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ny  was  formed  to  work  its  mines  and  develop  its 
sources.  In  1889  the  Company  received  a charter 
om  the  British  Government  granting  it  sovereign 
ghts,  and  at  once  began  the  work  of  occupying  and 
gening  up  the  country.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
>st,  for  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  coveted  the  land, 
nd  were  preparing  an  expedition  to  take  possession 
f it. 
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6.  The  Chartered  Company,  however,  managed  t< 
be  first  in  the  field.  Frederick  C.  Selous,  a famou 
hunter  and  traveller,  who  had  already  visited  th 
country,  undertook  to  lead  a pioneer  party  of  abou 
200  white  men  and  150  natives  to  an  elevation  oi 
the  plateau  called  Mount  Hampden,  which  he  con 
sidered  specially  suitable  for  a settlement. 

7.  The  pioneers,  accompanied  by  500  mounte< 
police,  started  from  Bechuanaland  in  June  1890,  ant 
pushed  on  over  a thousand  miles  of  pathless,  unj 
explored  country,  across  rivers  and  streams,  througf 
bush  and  forest,  often  cutting  their  way  through 
the  dense  undergrowth  that  barred  their  progres 
Undaunted  by  difficulties,  and  unopposed  by  thj 
friendly  Mashonas,  they  reached  the  breezy  upland] 
of  Mount  Hampden  on  the  12  th  of  September  in  thj 
same  year. 

8.  As  soon  as  the  pioneers  reached  their  destinal 
tion  a town  was  founded,  which  received  the  name  oi 
Fort  Salisbury,  and  is  now  the  capital  of  Souther 
Rhodesia.  The  pioneer  force  was  disbanded,  anc 
the  members  scattered  far  and  wide  to  prospect  foJ 
gold.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  supposed  that  thd 
gold-reefs,  when  they  were  found,  would  be  workt 
for  the  first  time ; but  it  was  soon  discovered  thaJ 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years  earlier,  thJ 
mines  had  been  known  and  used  by  people  wha 
must  have  been  almost  civilized.  Many  of  the  ole 
workings  were  reopened,  and  a number  of  new  gold] 
bearing  reefs  were  discovered  by  the  prospectors. 

9.  The  fame  of  the  old  workings  soon  spreadl 
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id  led  to  the  investigation  of  some  of  the  ruins, 
he  result  was  the  discovery  of  a curious  circular 
mple  and  a hill  fortress,  in  which  were  found 
jany  implements  used  in  gold-smelting,  and  various 
pensils  of  glass  and  pottery. 

,10.  It  was  clear  that  the  ruins  were  very  old — so 
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d,  indeed,  that  all  memory  of  the  builders  had  passed 
jvay,  and  no  one  could  give  any  information  about 
Lem.  Scientific  people,  however,  have  studied  the 
latter,  and  they  believe  that  the  ancient  workings 
,e  the  long-lost  mines  from  which  King  Solomon 
lid  the  Queen  of  Sheba  obtained  their  stores  of  gold. 

11.  Though  many  gold-miners  are  at  work,  and  a 
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number  of  settlers  have  taken  up  farms,  Rhodesif 
has  not  as  yet  advanced  very  rapidly.  Its  careei 
so  far  has  been  much  checked  by  native  wars.  Ii 
1893  the  Company  came  into  conflict  with  Loben- 
gula,  the  great  Matabele  chief,  who  constantly  lec 
his  impis  against  the  peaceful  Mashonas  engagec 
in  working  for  the  white  settlers.  The  king  was 
defeated,  and  his  kraal  at  Bulawayo  was  occupiec 
on  November  14,  1893.  Bulawayo  has  now  be 
come  a British  town,  with  a mayor  and  corporation 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  clubs,  a racecourse,  s 
park,  several  public  buildings,  and — beggars  ! It  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Cape  Town,  and  with  Beirs 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  by  way  of  Salisbury. 

12.  Some  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Bulawayc 
are  the  Matoppo  Hills,  “ a great  sea  of  billowy 
granite.”  They  are  extremely  picturesque.  In  £ 
rock  tomb  on  these  hills,  at  a place  called  World’s 
View,  lie  the  remains  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  founder 
of  Rhodesia,  and  of  his  friend  and  fellow-worker,  Sii 
Leander  Starr  Jameson,  the  well-beloved  “ Dr.  Jim.” 

13.  In  the  early  part  of  1896,  rinderpest  appearec 
in  Rhodesia,  and  caused  a terrible  destruction  of  cattle 
To  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading,  the  infectec 
cattle  of  the  Matabele  were  slaughtered.  The  natives 
incapable  of  understanding  why  their  property  was 
destroyed,  rose  in  arms  once  more,  and  for  a tim( 
Salisbury  was  in  danger.  In  the  end  they  submitted 
and  are  now  peaceable  enough. 

14.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  likely  to  prove  a gooc 
field  for  emigration,  though  the  life  of  a farmer  is 
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but  free  from  care.  His  promising  field  of 
may  be  swept  off  in  an  hour  by  locusts,  his 
may  be  ravaged  by  lions,  or  his  native  labourers 
suddenly  disappear  just  when  he  has  the  greatest 
for  their  services.  Still,  sturdy  men,  with  a little 
are  likely  to  do  well. 


WORLD’S  VIEW,  MATOPPO  HILLS,  BURIAL-PLACE  OF  MR.  RHODES 
AND  OF  DR.  (SIR  L.  S.)  JAMESON. 


15.  The  Bulawayo  Railway  runs  northward  from 
mberley,  through  a strip  of  Bechuanaland  territory. 
Le  chief  town  in  this  strip  is  Mafeking,*  which  held 
t so  long  and  so  gallantly  in  the  South  African 
ar.  At  present  the  railway  has  been  pushed  as  far 
jrth  as  Bukama  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 


See  page  90. 
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24.  MEN  AND  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  ^ 

1.  The  first  white  settlers  in  South  Africa  foui  ffa 
two  native  races  in  possession.  The  one  was  jta 
yellow -skinned  people,  with  high  cheek  bones,  fk  4,1 
noses,  and  wirelike  hair.  They  were  the  Hottentots 
who  led  an  easy  pastoral  life,  and  were  rich  in  flocl 
and  herds.  The  early  Portuguese  navigators  spokll  as 
of  them  as  being  a pleasure-loving  race,  “ given  tHmy 
music  and  dancing,  which  seemed  good  after  ii 
fashion.”  They  lived  in  circular  villages  of  beehiv( 
shaped  huts,  called  kraals,  and  were  armed  with  bow 
and  poisoned  arrows. 

2.  The  other  native  race  belonged  to  the  sam 
stock  as  the  Hottentots,  but  was  much  lower  in  th 
scale  of  humanity.  The  Bushmen,*  as  the  European 
called  them,  were  small,  spare  men,  who  gained 
livelihood  by  hunting  or  trapping,  and  never  con 
descended  to  till  the  ground.  Armed  with  bows  ant 
arrows — the  latter  being  tipped  with  bone  or  ston 
steeped  in  deadly  poison — the  spiteful  and  treacher 
ous  Bushmen  were  formidable  enemies,  and  the  mos 
expert,  daring,  and  untiring  hunters  on  the  Africa] 
continent.  They  could  follow  the  spoor,  or  track  o 
game,  for  miles  with  unerring  certainty. 

3.  As  a rule,  they  had  no  settled  habitations,  bu 
lived  in  holes  in  the  ground,  or  in  caves  in  the  moun 
tains.  Some  of  these  low,  savage  Bushmen  had  th< 
instincts  of  artists  ; for  we  find  the  walls  of  thei: 
caves  covered  with  curious  pictures,  drawn  and  col 
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ed  with  considerable  skill,  and  correct  even  to  the 
spective.  The  Hottentots  and  the  Bushmen  are 
fast  disappearing,  and  few  of  them  remain  within 
ft  borders  of  the  Cape  Province. 

Ik.  By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  native  tribes 
I the  Zulus,  Pondos,  Swazis,  Basutos,  and  others 
' onging  to  the  Bantu  family,  and  generally  spoken 
as  Kafirs.  They  are  tall,  well-built,  athletic  men, 
ny  of  them  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  are  superior 
every  way  to  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  whom 
1 sy  have  supplanted. 

|5.  Their  hair  is  thick  and  woolly,  their  foreheads 
high,  their  eyes  are  bright,  and  they  carry  them- 
ves  with  great  dignity.  Usually  they  clothe  them- 
p 'ves  in  ox -hides,  leopard-skins,  and  blankets,  but 
jj.|y  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  dressing  up  in 
ffit-off  European  clothes  and  old  military  uniforms. 
||eir  arms  consist  of  assegais  or  throwing-spears,  ox- 
|le  shields,  and  knobkerries,  or  sticks  with  a heavy 
1 1 |ob  at  the  end. 

1 6.  The  Zulus  are  naturally  a military  people,  and 
| one  time  they  dominated  all  South  Africa  outside 
jpe  Colony.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
i atury  they  were  only  a small  clan,  but  under 
Laka,  who  has  been  called  the  Napoleon  of  South 
irica,  they  compelled  neighbouring  tribes  to  join 
em,  and  soon  possessed  a great  army.  In  1878, 
ider  Cetewayo,  they  were  so  powerful  that  the 
hitish  Government  ordered  them  to  disarm.  They 
fused,  and  the  Zulu  War  broke  out.  The  British 
saster  of  Isandlwana,  the  heroic  defence  of  Rorke’s 
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Drift,  and  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  in  which  the  Z 
power  was  completely  broken,  are  the  chief  incide 
in  this  fierce  but  decisive  campaign. 

7.  Many  of  the  Kafirs  still  live  together  in  tri 
and  retain  their  own  customs  and  forms  of  gove 

ment.  The  fat 


ife( 


in 


of  each  househ<  ffev 
like  the  anci 
Roman  father, 
complete  po\ 
over  the  memb 
of  his  family, 
is  responsible 
their  conduct  to 
headman  of 
kraal,*  who,  in 
turn,  is  responsi 
to  the  chief  of 
tribe.  Each  K 
may  have  seve 
wives.  Most  of 
hard  work,  such 
planting  and  h, 
vesting  the  meal 
or  Kafir  corn 

done  by  the  women ; the  young  men  tend  the  catt 
and  the  fathers  of  the  kraal  loll  about,  idling,  smokii 
palavering,  and  occasionally  hunting. 

8.  Though  missionaries  are  actively  at  wo 
amongst  the  natives,  neither  Christianity  nor  civili 
* See  page  107. 
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l i has  yet  taken  entire  hold  of  the  coloured  popula- 
f],  i.  Of  religion  the  Kafir  has  next  to  none  at  all. 

has  a hazy  idea  of  a “ great  chief,”  but  little  more. 
J | is  fearfully  superstitious : he  believes  in  ghosts, 
J ‘ships  snakes,  and  is  entirely  under  the  control 
J die  dreaded  “ witch  doctor.”  Thousands  of  Kafirs, 
,||  rever,  have  become  Christians,  and  many  have 
e;|  |ved  themselves  useful  artisans.  Most  of  the  heavy 
, pur  in  the  diamond,  the  gold,  and  the  coal  mines, 
J lie  railways  and  the  farms,  is  done  by  Kafirs.  Only 
led  white  men  need  trouble  to  emigrate  to  South 
i lea.  Lord  Milner  says : “ The  white  man  is  the 
in  and  the  black  man  the  sinew  of  South  Africa.” 

'.  Now  let  us  briefly  glance  at  some  of  the  wild 
pals  met  with  in  South  Africa  to-day.  When 
; Dutch  first  landed,  the  country  swarmed  with 
I game.  Immense  herds  of  hippopotami  wal- 
ed in  a swamp  where  part  of  Cape  Town  now 
t fds ; elands  and  harts  roamed  over  the  slopes  of 
fie  Mountain ; and  in  1685  a rhinoceros  charged 
j I governor’s  coach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
I ital.  Lions  were  so  plentiful  and  so  aggressive 
-it  on  January  23,  1653,  the  commander  of  the 
be  Town  garrison  recorded  in  his  diary : “ Last 
( Jit  the  lions  appeared  about  to  storm  the  fort  for 
( i sheep  within  it.” 

LO.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  an  expedition  travelled 
rland  to  Saldanha  Bay,  the  men  were  obliged  to 
late  from  their  route  in  order  to  avoid  troops  of 
ij  ihants.  On  another  journey,  when  an  expedition 
; ted  the  Paarl  Valley,  it  fell  in  with  large  numbers  of 
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zebras  and  hippopotami.  But  all  this  is  now  chang( 
The  lion  is  no  longer  to  be  found  south  of  the  Va 
or  the  Orange  River,  though  it  may  still  be  met  wi 
in  the  north  of  the  Transvaal,  and  in  the  territori 
beyond  the  Limpopo.  The  hippopotamus  has  desert 
the  Cape,  though  it  still  haunts  the  lower  reaches 
the  Orange  River  and  some  of  the  Zululand  strean 
The  rhinoceros  is  now  extinct  both  in  the  Ca 
Province  and  in  the  Transvaal. 

11.  Except  for  the  herds  preserved  by  the  gover 
ment  in  a strip  of  country  near  Port  Elizabeth,  the 
are  no  wild  elephants  to  be  found  south  of  the  Za] 
bezi.  The  leopard,  too,  is  rare  in  the  Cape  Provir 
and  Natal,  but  is  fairly  numerous  in  the  remoter  pai 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Bechuanaland,  where  it  preys 
baboons  and  small  antelopes. 

1 2.  The  wild  buffalo  has  also  retreated  towards  t 
interior,  but  is  even  now  fairly  plentiful  along  t 
banks  of  the  Zambezi.  Many  species  of  anteloj 
are  hunted  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Cape,  a 
the  giraffe  roams  over  the  Kalahari  Desert. 


chacma  baboon  is  abundant  all  over  South  Afri 
When  tamed  it  becomes  a very  intelligent  and  affi 
tionate  though  hardly  a beautiful  pet.  Anotl 
characteristic  animal  is  the  ratel,  which  walks  w: 
a curious  waddle,  and  when  kept  in  confinemt 
amuses  itself  by  turning  somersaults. 

13.  Jackals  are  common  all  over  the  country,  1 
hyenas  are  rarely  seen  in  the  Cape  Province.  Th< 
creatures  and  the  vultures  live  largely  on  carrion  fle 
Snakes,  such  as  the  deadly  puff-adder  and  the  cob 
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very  common.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  natives 
ike  themselves  proof  against  these  reptiles  by 
allowing  the  venom  of  snakes.  Whether  this  be 
e or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  pig  is  but  little 
eted  by  snake-bite,  and  that  it  feeds  upon  snakes 
h great  gusto.  The  secretary  bird,  a long-legged 
ature,with  a crest 
feathers  which 
£ like  quill  pens 
ek  behind  its  ear, 

Iso  a great  snake- 

14.  Birds  of  all 
:s  abound  in 
ith  Africa,  and 
sportsman  has 
blendid  choice  of 
hered  game.  He 
y shoot  bustards, 
use,  quail,  snipe, 
d geese,  widgeon, 
teal;  and  is  sure 
ee  eagles,  hawks, 
les,  and  herons. 

5.  The  South  African  rivers  are  deficient  in  fish, 
the  sea  round  the  coast  swarms  with  them, 
^rks  are  numerous,  and  so  is  the  steen-brass,  which 
I etimes  weighs  seventy  pounds.  Table  Bay  abounds 
crayfish,  and  there  is  a considerable  export  of 
delicious  shellfish  to  Europe. 


SECRETARY  BIRD. 
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25.  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AND  BRITISH  EAST  || 
AFRICA. 


1.  British  South  Africa  is  only  a fraction  of 
territory  in  the  Dark  Continent,  yet  it  is  practic 
the  only  part  of  Africa  suitable  for  the  perm  an 
abode  of  white  men.  That  is  the  reason  why 
have  devoted  so  many  chapters  to  its  geography, 
for  our  remaining  possessions  in  Africa,  even  tho 
they  are  enormous  in  extent  and  rich  in  natu 
products,  we  may  pass  over  them  in  much  less 
tail.  They  can  never  become  the  home  of  large  bo' 
of  Europeans,  for  their  tropical  climate  and  gen 
unhealthiness  make  them  almost  impossible  as  fi 
of  colonization. 

2.  North  of  the  river  Zambezi,  and  stretching 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  lies  a tract  of  Briti 
territory  almost  three  times  as  great  as  the  Uni 
Kingdom.  It  is  a vast  plateau,  flanked  on  the  e 
by  Lake  Nyasa,  and  pitted  by  numerous  other  gr< 
sheets  of  water,  the  most  important  being  La. 
Bangweolo  and  Mweru.  The  western  part  of  tl 
territory  is  called  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  the  east 
part  Nyasaland.  The  highlands  are  fairly  healt' 
but  the  low-lying  parts  are  infested  by  the  tsetse 
of  which  we  have  already  read. 

3.  The  whole  of  British  Central  Africa,  as  we 
call  this  region,  is  covered  with  fairly  abundant  vegel 
tion,  which  in  places  reaches  tropical  luxuriance, 
vast  forests  yield  palm  oil,  rubber,  and  drugs ; 
troops  of  antelopes,  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses  roi 
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Victoria  Falls.  2.  Slave  gang.  3.  Ruwenzori.  4.  Mombasa- Uganda  Railway. 
5 Treaty-making.  6.  Giraffe.  7.  Native  market.  8.  African  elenhant. 
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over  them  at  will.  Before  the  British  took  over  tl 
administration  of  the  country,  it  was  fearfully  ravagi 
by  slave-traders.  This  odious  traffic  has  been  pracfl^, 
cally  rooted  out,  largely  by  the  aid  of  British  gu: 
boats  on  the  rivers  Zambezi  and  Shire  and  on  Lai 
Nyasa.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  an  excellent  poll 
it  can  now  be  said  that  life  and  property  are  sa 
throughout  the  territory. 

4.  The  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  which  lies  aloi  1 
the  western  and  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ny 
covers  an  area  one-fourth  as  large  again  as  that  < 
Scotland.  At  one  time  the  future  of  the  colo: 
seemed  to  be  bound  up  with  coffee,  but  now  th 
is  grown  on  a very  reduced  area,  and  tobacco  an 
cotton  are  of  much  greater  importance. 

5.  Missionary  enterprise  is  very  active  in  the  pr( 
tectorate,  and  industrial  schools  have  been  establish 
in  many  places.  At  present  there  are  no  towns  c 
any  size  in  Nyasaland.  The  largest,  Blantyre,  is  o 
the  Shire  Highlands,  and  was  so  called  after  th 
Lanarkshire  village  in  which  Livingstone,  the  gre* 
explorer  of  this  region,  was  born.  Blantyre  boasts 
bank,  a Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Hall,  and  a volur 
teer  company  of  white  men.  It  is  now  connecte 
with  the  Zambezi  by  a railway,  but  a bridge  is  sti 
needed  to  give  a continuous  railway  journey  to  Beir 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

6.  Northern  Rhodesia,  a huge  and  sparsely-popi 
lated  area,  stretches  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  Belgia 
Congo.  Much  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  farmin 
as  there  are  large  areas  of  good  arable  and  grazin 
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mds.  Although  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony 
as  not  been  developed,  there  are  gold,  silver,  copper, 
nd  zinc  mines,  and  coal  has  been  discovered.  Living - 
tone,  on  the  Zambezi,  is  the  seat  of  the  government. 


VILLAGE  IN  NYASALAND. 


7.  From  the  Zambezi  good  roads  have  been  con- 
such  as  the  famous  Stevenson  Road  which 
the  river  with  Lake  Nyasa  and  Lake  Tan- 

The  railway,  which  may  ultimately  connect 
(1,128)  9 
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the  Cape  with  Cairo,  has  been  pushed  far  beyond  ti 
great  river  into  Belgian  territory.  The  telegra 
system  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  the  Nyasala 
Protectorate  is  connected  with  Ujiji  in  the  north  a 
Cape  Town  in  the  south. 

8.  Leaving  Tanganyika  Territory,  formerly  Ge 
man  East  Africa,  to  be  dealt  with  in  another  lesso: 
we  shall  now  consider  the  other  colonies  of  Britii 
East  Africa  — Kenya  Colony,  which  until  recent 
was  known  as  the  East  African  Protectorate 
Uganda  Protectorate,  and  the  Zanzibar  Protectorate. 

9.  Kenya  Colony,  which  extends  from  the  Unit 
to  the  Juba  River,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  borders 
Uganda,  is  in  area  more  than  twice  the  size  of  tb 
United  Kingdom.  Its  main  geographical  featur( 
are  the  Great  Rift  Valley  with  its  string  of  laro 
but  little-known  lakes,  overlooked  by  Mount  Keny 
and  the  Nandi  plateau  with  its  grassy  downs,  o 
which  zebras  browse  in  thousands. 

10.  The  lofty  Kikuyu  country,  which  stretch 
from  the  railway  line  towards  Mount  Kenya,  is  suil 
able  for  settlement  by  Europeans,  and  may  one  da 
become  the  home  of  prosperous  white  farmers.  It 
a country  of  rolling  downs,  clothed  here  and  the: 
with  forests,  and  crossed  by  numerous  small  stream; 
The  climate  is  excellent,  and  permits  white  men  n< 
only  to  live  in  comfort,  but  to  work  in  comfort. 

11.  The  possibilities  of  the  Kenya  Colony  are  ur 
doubtedly  very  great.  Its  future  prosperity  depend 
on  the  provision  of  labour  and  on  the  extension  c 
means  of  transport.  Land  within  a reasonable  di; 
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nee  of  the  railway  is  being  rapidly  taken  up,  and  the 
iltivation  ranges  from  tropical  products  such  as  the 
I tcoa-palm,  cotton,  and  coffee,  to  all  European  vege- 
bles  and  cereals.  Nairobi,  the  capital,  and  Mombasa, 
1 the  coast,  are  the  chief  towns. 

1 12.  The  Uganda  Protectorate,  which  lies  to  the 
| lest  of  Kenya,  is  thus  described  by  Sir  H.  Johnston : 

! The  Uganda  Protectorate  offers  to  the  naturalist  the 
lost  remarkable  known  forms  amongst  the  African 
ammals,  birds,  fish,  butterflies,  and  earthworms,  one 
' which  is  as  large  as  a snake,  and  is  coloured  a 
dlliant  blue.  There  are  forests  of  a tropical  luxuri- 
ice,  only  to  be  matched  in  the  Congo  Free  State  and 
. the  Kamerun.  There  are  other  districts  as  hideously 
bert  and  void  of  any  form  of  vegetation  as  the 
1 iorst  part  of  the  Sahara.  Here  is  probably  the 
•ghest  point  in  the  whole  of  the  African  continent 
| -namely,  the  loftiest  snow  peak  of  the  Ruwenzori  * 
-nge.  Here  is  the  largest  lake  in  Africa,  which  gives 
Irth  to  the  main  branch  of  the  longest  river  in  the 
mtinent.  Here,  too,  is  perhaps  the  biggest  extinct 
ilcano  in  the  world — Elgon. 

! 13.  “The  protectorate,  lying  on  either  side  of  the 
'quator,  contains  over  a hundred  square  miles  of  per- 
fetual  snow  and  ice ; it  also  contains  a few  spots,  in 
ie  relatively  low-lying  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  the 
ferage  daily  heat  is  perhaps  higher  than  in  any 
pher  part  of  Africa.  Within  the  limits  of  this  pro- 
ictorate  are  to  be  found  specimens  of  nearly  all  the 
iost  marked  types  of  African  men,”  from  the  Congo 

* See  page  141. 
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pigmies  to  the  handsome  Batuma  and  the  fairly  civ 
ized  Waganda. 

14.  The  Waganda,  as  the  people  are  called,  are 
very  intelligent  race ; but  as  they  have  only  to  p 
out  their  hands  to  gather  a bunch  of  bananas  f 
dinner,  they  have  no  great  incentive  to  work.  Loi 
before  the  whites  and  Arabs  appeared  among  the 


they  had  a regular  system  of  government,  of  lam 
ownership,  and  of  law.  Protestant  and  Rorm 
Catholic  missionaries  have  laboured  diligently  among 
them,  and  have  made  many  converts. 

15.  The  Waganda  have  been  called  the  Japane: 
of  Africa,  because  of  their  readiness  in  learning  ne 
arts  and  their  skill  in  applying  new  knowledge.  1 
blacksmiths,  as  weavers,  dyers,  boat  and  house  buil 
ers,  they  are  admirable  workmen.  They  are  fond  < 
books  too,  and  they  readily  learn  to  sing  at  sigh 
Their  huts  are  shaped  like  bee-hives,  and  are  made 
a framework  of  poles  covered  with  grass. 

16.  Uganda  is  likely  to  advance  now  that  tl 
railway  * which  connects  Kisumu  on  Victoria  Nyam 
with  Mombasa  is  being  supplemented  by  branch  line 
Other  lines  have  also  been  constructed,  one  of  whie 
connects  with  the  Upper  Nile.  The  Uganda  Railwa 
played  a great  part  in  the  conquest  of  German  Ea 
Africa.  The  chief  products  of  the  protectorate  ai 
cotton,  coffee,  hides,  and  ivory.  Entebbe,  on  tl 
north-west  shore  of  Lake  Victoria,  is  the  seat  of  tl 
government. 


See  page  141. 
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ZANZIBAR — “LIVERPOOL  OP  EAST  AFRICA.” 


26.  ZANZIBAR  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

1.  Thirty  miles  off  the  coast  of  Tanganyika  Ter- 
ory  is  the  large  coral  island  of  Zanzibar,  or  “ the 
lid  of  the  black,”  which,  since  1890,  has  been  under 
dtish  protection.  The  island  is  very  fertile,  and  is 
)thed  with  grass  and  brilliant  tropical  vegetation. 

| 2.  The  most  important  commercial  product  of 
mzibar,  and  also  of  the  sister  island  of  Pemba, 
hich  lies  forty  miles  to  the  north,  is  cloves.  The 
j'erage  annual  output  of  this  spice  during  recent 
3ars  has  been  about  seventeen  million  pounds  weight, 
lost  of  it  going  to  London.  When  slavery  was 
oolished  in  1897,  the  clove  growers  of  these  islands 
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found  considerable  difficulty  for  a time  in  securing 
sufficient  labour  to  work  their  plantations  properly. 

3.  Important  as  the  clove  industry  is,  Zanzibar  i 
mainly  valuable  to  us  because  its  chief  town  is  th 
principal  commercial  centre  of  Equatorial  Africa.  I 
is  the  “ Liverpool  of  the  East  African  coast/’  an< 
both  its  annual  imports  and  exports  as  a rule  excee< 
two  million  pounds  sterling.  The  town  of  Zanziba 
stands  on  a bay  on  the  landward  side,  and  its  road 
are  always  crowded  with  shipping.  Amidst  th 
swarm  of  British,  German,  Italian,  and  Portugues 
merchant  vessels  we  may  see  many  curiously-rigge< 
Arab  dhows. 

4.  Zanzibar  is  a very  Oriental-looking  town.  Hig! 
above  the  square,  whitewashed  houses,  with  thei 
smooth  walls,  flat  roofs,  and  unglazed  windows,  stand 
the  quaint  tower  of  the  Government  offices,  till  191 1 
the  palace  of  the  Sultan,  who  is  the  nominal  ruler  o 
the  island  and  of  the  coast  belt  of  British  East  Africs 
Until  1884  the  Sultan  was  the  acknowledged  ruler  o 
the  African  coast  from  Mozambique  to  Somalilanc 
In  that  year,  however,  the  Germans  acquired  the  soutll 
part  of  his  mainland  territory,  and  a British  protec 
torate  was  proclaimed  over  most  of  the  remainder. 

5.  For  centuries  Zanzibar  was  one  of  the  grea 
slave-markets  of  the  world,  a centre  of  that  hideou 
traffic  in  human  beings  which  has  always  been  th 
blight  and  scourge  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Up  t 
1890,  wdien  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  th 
abolition  of  slavery  at  Zanzibar,  some  five  or  si 
thousand  wretched  slaves  were  imported  annual! 
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| dhows  from  the  mainland,  and  were  then,  when 
iportunity  offered,  exported  to  a life  of  bondage  in 
i irkey,  Arabia,  or  Persia. 

1 1 6.  No  doubt  many  of  the  Arab  traders  in  the 
ureets  of  Zanzibar  are  even  now  engaged  directly 
indirectly  in  the  infamous  traffic,  and  are  perhaps 
ghing  for  the  old  days  when  their  dealings  in 
t black  ivory  ” were  open  and  unchecked.  The  site 
j j the  slave-market  is  now  occupied  by  a Christian 
| [thedral. 

I 7.  Two  historical  events  have  had  great  influ  - 
Ice  in  making  Africa  the  home  of  slavery  and 
ie  slave-hunter.  The  first  was  the  Mohammedan 
jvasion  of  Africa  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
' rabs  who  swept  across  North  Africa  became  the 
iling  people  of  the  continent,  and  immediately  filled 
;eir  households  with  negro  men  and  women.  From 
rat  day  to  this  the  Mohammedan  has  been  a slave- 
i jmer.  The  second  event  was  the  discovery  of 
merica  in  1492. 

j 8.  The  European  masters  of  the  New  World  soon 
I seovered  that  the  natives  of  America  were  unable 
\ cope  with  the  heavy  and  continuous  labour  of  the 
jines  and  plantations.  They  therefore  began  to 
ipture  negroes  on  the  African  coast  and  carry  them 
i boss  the  Atlantic  to  America.  By  1517  the  slave 
lade  between  Africa  and  America  was  regularly 
ftablished,  and  before  long  Englishmen  were  busily 
agaged  in  it. 

| 9.  In  the  hundred  years  between  1686  and  1786 
. jritish  ships  alone  carried  no  less  than  two  million 
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men  and  women  into  perpetual  bondage.  The  suffei 
ings  of  the  poor  wretches  during  the  voyage  rna 
easily  be  imagined.  The  poor  creatures  were  packe 
in  the  hold  or  on  the  middle  deck  like  herrings  in 
barrel.  They  were  half  starved,  and  the  atmospher 
was  so  foul  that  many  of  them  were  suffocated. 

10.  Though  Great  Britain  played  a large  part  i 
the  African  slave  trade,  she  has  played  a still  greate 
part  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Earnest  and  devote 
men  like  Clarkson,  Granville,  Sharp,  Wilberforce,  an 
Macaulay,  whose  souls  revolted  at  the  degradin 
traffic,  stirred  the  conscience  of  the  country,  and  i 
1807  an  Act  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trad 
was  passed.  British  subjects,  however,  continued  t 
carry  on  the  traffic  under  cover  of  foreign  flags,  an 
British  cruisers  were  sent  to  the  west  coast  to  intercej 
the  slavers. 

1 1 . Many  ships  were  captured,  and  the  freed  slave 
carried  to  Sierra  Leone.  Many  more  ships  eluded  th 
gun-boats,  and  the  condition  of  the  slaves  on  boar 
was,  if  anything,  worse  than  before.  If  the  slave 
were  chased  by  a British  cruiser,  no  scruple  wa 
shown  in  throwing  the  slaves  overboard  to  drowi 
Now  that  slavery  is  abolished  in  America,  the  traffi 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  has  almost  ceased. 

12.  Slavery  still  exists  in  one  form  or  anothe 
throughout  Africa,  but  happily  the  slave  trade  i 
now  only  a shadow  of  what  it  once  was.  Som 
writers  tell  us  that  the  slave  trade  in  itself  does  nc 
now  pay,  and  that  the  Arabs  are  obliged  to  work  th 
traffic  in  ivory  and  the  traffic  in  slaves  hand  in  ham 
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hey  seize  men  and  women  as  human  beasts  of  burden, 
ad  them  with  ivory,  and  drive  them  to  the  coast, 
here  they  dispose  of  both  bearer  and  load. 

I IS.  With  the  further  opening  up  of  the  continent 
» trade,  and  the  wider  extension  of  European  con- 
pi  over  the  great  slave  preserves  of  the  interior, 
-le  ancient  scourge  of  Africa  will  entirely  pass  away. 


SLAVE  DHOW. 


great  slave-dealing  centres  in  the  valley  of  the 
and  along  the  west  coast  are  now  in  the  hands 
the  British  or  French  ; the  Belgians  have  destroyed 
e power  of  the  Arab  raiders  on  the  Upper  Congo ; 
pzibar  is  in  our  hands;  and  more  important  still, 
ie  Nile  Valley  from  Cairo  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is 
ader  our  control.  The  road,  the  telegraph,  the  rail- 
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way,  the  steamer,  the  strong,  stern  justice  of  th 
white  man — these  are  the  agencies  which  have  almos 
rooted  out  the  ancient  curse  of  Africa. 


mrc 


27.  THE  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SUDAN. 

1.  If  we  were  to  travel  northward  from  the  Albe: 
Nyanza  to  the  Mediterranean,  a distance  of  tw< 
thousand  miles,  we  should  be  in  the  dominions  c 
Britain  for  more  than  half  of  the  way,  until,  at  Wad 
Haifa,  we  entered  Egypt.  Egypt,  too,  was  reall; 
under  British  control  until  1922,  when  full  independ 
ence  was  granted.  At  the  same  time  Britain  tool 
over  complete  control  of  the  Sudan,  which  before  tha 
date  was  nominally  part  of  the  dominions  of  th||| 


£ 


Khedive  of  Egypt.  How  Egypt  will  use  her  inde 
pendence  remains  to  be  seen. 

2.  Egypt  may  be  said  to  include  the  basin  of  th 
Nile,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  countr 
of  Abyssinia,  which  still  remains  independent.  Thi 
ancient  river,  the  life-blood  of  the  land,  divides  Egyp 
into  three  geographical  regions — the  Anglo-Egyptiar 
Sudan,  including  all  the  country  south  of  Khartum 
the  ^STile  Valley,  and  the  Delta.  To  the  east  of  th< 
river  in  its  middle  course  we  find  the  waterles; 
Nubian  Desert ; to  the  west,  the  Libyan  Desert,  whicl 
merges  imperceptibly  into  the  Sahara. 

3.  Since  Lord  Kitchener  defeated  the  forces  of  th( 
Mahdi  at  Omdurman,  near  Khartum,  we  have  hearc 
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l uch  of  the  Sudan.  We  must  not  imagine  that  the 
rm  merely  applies  to  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan, 
refers  to  the  whole  belt  of  country  which  stretches 
jross  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  from  the  Abys- 
nian  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Atlantic  on  the 
i est,  and  southward  to  the  Guinea  coast.  The  Sudan 
jeans  “ the  land  of  the  blacks,”  and  it  roughly  coin- 
des  with  the  country  occupied  by  the  negro  tribes. 


SCENE  ON  THE  WHITE  NILE. 

4.  The  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan  consists  for  the 
part  of  great  grassy  plateaus,  dense  thickets, 
barren  steppes,  watered  by  the  Nile  and  the 
branches  of  its  important  tributary,  the 
Tangled  forests  skirt  the  sluggish 
and  brooks,  which,  as  we  already  know,  are 
blocked  by  floating  islands.  So  compact  are 
of  these  islands  that  hippopotami  and  crocodiles 
become  entangled  in  them. 


SHILLUKS  AND  THEIR  BOATS. 

6.  Seven  out  of  every  ten  people  in  the  Sudan  a: 
negroes.  One  of  the  most  interesting  negro  tribes 
that  of  the  Shilluks,  who  inhabit  the  grass-lands  ea: 
of  the  White  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fashod 
or  Kodok.  The  Shilluks  wear  no  clothing,  they  b< 
daub  themselves  with  ashes,  and  further  to  increas 
their  beauty,  knock  out  some  of  their  front  teetl 
They  usually  dress  their  hair  carefully  into  a broa 
cockscomb,  which  stretches  over  the  head  from  or 
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5.  Wherever  there  is  a good  supply  of  water,  t 
land  is  astonishingly  fertile : durra  fields  wave  t 
feet  high ; cotton,  sugar,  and  wheat  grow  luxuriant' 
Where,  however,  water  is  scarce,  the  land  is  litl 
better  than  desert,  and  is  unable  to  support  a popul 
tion.  Parts  of  the  Sudan  are  very  rich  in  big  gan 
Herds  of  elephants,  zebras,  giraffes,  and  antelopes  a 
seen,  and  in  their  wake  the  lion  and  the  leopard. 
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tr  to  the  other.  Their  mud  huts  are  circular  in 
Lape,  and  have  roofs  shaped  like  a dome.  Cattle- 
■azing,  agriculture,  and  hunting  are  their  chief 
jcupations. 

7.  The  Dinkas,  who  are  found  farther  south,  are 
nd  of  combing  their  hair  straight  up  and  dyeing  it 
Id.  Their  neighbours,  the  Bari,  are  an  impudent, 
zy,  and  treacherous  people,  who  shave  their  heads, 
jcks  themselves  with  bangles  and  rings  of  iron  and 
ory,  and  tattoo  their  bodies.  Some  of  the  Sudan 
ibes  show  great  skill  in  working  iron,  wood,  and 
ly ; and  others  are,  according  to  their  lights,  good 
;riculturists.  Before  the  Mahdi  insurrection,  the 
tal  population  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  was  about 
n millions. 

8.  The  Sudan  has  been  so  terribly  ravaged  by  the 
|med  bands  of  slave-raiders,  and  by  the  wars  of 
natical  Dervishes  under  religious  impostors,  that 
my  parts  of  it  are  almost  without  inhabitants, 
nder  good  government,  however,  the  Sudan  could 
aintain  a large  trade  in  gum,  ivory,  grain,  coffee, 
bacco,  ostrich  feathers,  rice,  and  cotton,  nearly  all 
s which  are  products  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district. 

| 9.  Farther  south,  the  forests  abound  in  india-rubber, 
lich  will  no  doubt  find  its  way  into  British  markets 
fore  long.  In  the  drier  countries  of  the  north, 
rigation  alone  is  needed  for  the  production  of  large 
ops  of  wheat.  The  railway  from  Wady  Haifa  has 
ready  reached  El  Obeid,  and  a branch  extends  from 
prber,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Atbara 
vers,  to  Suakim  and  Port  Sudan.  This  railway 
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and  that  of  Uganda  are  opening  the  country  to  tra< 
and  in  the  course  of  time  civilization  will  follow. 

10.  The  rulers  of  Egypt  took  little  interest  in  t 
Sudan  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Mehemet 
founded  Khartum  in  1820;  and  chiefly  by  the  labo1 
of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  General  Gordon,  Egypti 
posts  were  planted  right  up  to  the  central  lake  regie 
Of  these  posts  the  best  known  is  Fashoda,  or  Kodc 
which  was  wrongfully  occ 
pied  by  a French  expediti 
in  1898.  Amongst 
various  rulers  of  the 
dan  provinces  have  be 
General  Gordon,  undoul 
edly  the  greatest  of  the 
all,  and  Emin  Pasha,  who 
relief  by  Henry  M.  Sta: 
ley  has  already  been 
scribed. 

11.  The  chief  work 
these  governors  has  been  t 
stamping  out  of  the  sla 
trade  in  the  Sudan.  T 
Arab  slave-traders  were 
course,  bitterly  opposed  to  anything  which  would  r< 
them  of  their  chief  source  of  wealth,  and  under  M 
hammed  Ahmad,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Mahdi 
Messiah,  they  broke  into  a revolt,  which  was  cor 
pletely  successful.  Some  of  the  European  governo 
were  driven  away,  others  were  imprisoned,  and  tl 
rest  besieged.  General  Gordon  was  shut  up 
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lartum,  and  ultimately  killed,  by  a horde  of  blood- 
irsty  Dervishes. 

12.  For  thirteen  years  after  that  time  the  Sudan 
s lost  to  Egypt.  In  1898,  however,  Lord  Kitchener 
;eated  the  Khalifa,  the  lieutenant  and  successor  of 
s Mahdi,  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  and  restored 
^ Sudan  to  Egyptian  control.  The  Sudan  has  now 
;n  pacified,  but  many  generations  must  elapse  before 
s restored  to  its  old  prosperity. 

13.  The  capital  of  the  Sudan  is  Khartum  * at  the 
ction  of  the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile,  in  an  admi- 
le  position  for  commanding  the  trade  of  the  Sudan. 

town  has  been  largely  rebuilt,  and  is  dignified  by 
□liege  in  memory  of  Gordon.  The  funds  for  estab- 
iing  this  college  were  collected  by  Lord  Kitchener, 
its  object  is  to  educate  young  native  chiefs.  A 
hue  of  the  “ soldier-saint  ” who  gave  his  life  for  the 
lan  now  stands  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 


28.  CAIRO  AND  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

The  traveller  bound  for  Egypt  lands  from  the 
dnsular  and  Oriental  steamer  at  Alexandria,  a city 
the  greatest  renown,  but  now  shorn  of  its  former 
fies.  Its  name  recalls  its  founder,  Alexander  the 
at,  and  the  ruins  which  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
ed tell  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 

When  the  world  was  young,  Alexandria  was  the 
ital  of  Egypt,  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the 
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world,  and  the  chief  centre  of  Greek  science  a 
literature.  In  later  times  its  trade  fell  away,  a 
when  the  Cape  route  to  India  was  discovered  it  sa 
into  insignificance.  It  has  regained  some  of  its  i 
portance,  but  even  now  it  is  only  a second-rate  pc 
with  very  little  to  interest  the  tourist. 

3.  Alexandria  was  saved  from  decay  by  Mehei 


SQUARE  IN  ALEXANDRIA. 


Ali,  the  first  of  the  Khedives  who  formerly  ruled 
Egypt.  He  it  was  who  set  a quarter  of  a mill 
peasants  to  dig  a canal,  ten  feet  deep  and  fifty  m 8 
long,  from  the  city  to  the  Rosetta  branch  of 
Nile.  Until  the  opening  of  the  railway,  all  passen^ 
to  Cairo  travelled  by  this  canal.  » 

4.  The  railway  to  the  capital  crosses  the  wide,  lc  -'ai 
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i msers,  coal-black  negroes  from  the  Sudan,  half- 
ked  donkey-boys,  veiled  women,  Egyptians  of  the 
rher  class  wearing  a frock-coat  and  a fez,  and  occa- 
nally  Tommy  Atkins,  in  his  khaki  uniform,  the 
1 1 bresentative  of  the  former  ruling  power.  There  is 
wonderful  variety  of  costume  and  colour  in  the 
t i j-iro  streets. 

6.  Cairo  attracts  its  visitors  not  only  by  its  dry 
d sunny  winter  climate  and  the  picturesque  life  of 

j.  native  streets,  but  by  the  wonderful  examples  of 
I jcient  architecture  which  it  has  to  show.  Most  of 
ise  are  stately  mosques  with  domes  and  minarets, 
mi  which  Moslem  priests  call  the  faithful  to  prayer. 

7.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  city  is  the 
nous  citadel  built  by  Saladin  in  1166.  It  contains 
palace  of  the  Sultan  and  three  mosques,  one  of 
lich  is  known  as  the  “ alabaster  mosque,”  from  the 
berial  of  its  many  columns.  Other  interesting 
ildings  are  the  palace  and  well  of  Joseph,  and  the 
ren  towers,  which  are  even  now  known  as  the 
xanary  of  Joseph,”  and  still  serve  their  ancient 
rpose.  In  the  museum,  amongst  a wealth  of  relics, 

: may  see  the  mummies  of  men  and  women  who 

“ Walked  about  (how  strange  a story  !) 

In  Thebes’s  street  three  thousand  years  ago.” 

1 8.  Every  visitor  to  Cairo  is  eager  to  see  the  Pyra- 
ids.  These  pyramids  were  erected  in  ancient  days 
ove  the  burial-places  of  kings  or  nobles.  They 
fved  not  only  as  monuments,  but  as  a protection 

ainst  the  invasion  of  the  desert  sands.  When  the 
! (1,128)  10 
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king  died,  his  mummy  was  placed  in  its  stone  cofi 
and  the  pyramid  was  sealed  up.  The  longer  a k 
lived,  the  larger  he  made  the  pyramid  that  was 
cover  his  last  resting-place.  Nearly  all  the  Egypti 
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pyramids  stand  together,  some  seven  or  eight  mil 
south-west  of  Cairo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ni 
Let  us  take  the  electric  tram  to  Gizeh  and  visit  thei 
9.  There  are  nine  pyramids  near  this  place ; thr 
of  them  are  the'  largest  and  most  celebrated  in  exis 
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ie.  The  most  marvellous  of  them  all  is  the  Pyra- 
1 of  Cheops,  which  is  truly  one  of  the  wonders 
the  world.  It  was  erected  more  than  five  thou- 
d years  ago ; it  covers  a space  as  large  as  Lincoln’s 
Fields ; it  is  higher  than  the  highest  spire  in 
x>pe ; and  the  stone  of  wThich  it  is  composed  must 
gh  at  least  seven  million  tons.  Herodotus  tells 
that  it  took  thirty  years  to  build,  and  that  one 
adred  thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  work. 

10.  It  took  ten  years  to  make  a causeway  to  the 
rries,  and  twenty  years  more  to  hew  the  mighty 
cks,  transport  them  to  Gizeh,  and  rear  them  into 
ir  places.  We  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  skill 
diese  grand  old  builders,  and  while  we  gaze  at  their 
k we  try  to  conjure  up  a picture  of  the  scene 
n the  Great  Pyramid  was  slowly  rising  in  those 
distant  ages.  We  try  to  recall  the  busy  quarries 
ing  with  the  sound  of  hammer  and  chisel,  the  long 
ngs  of  slaves  straining  under  the  whips  of  their 
masters,  at  the  creaking  wagons  on  the  cause- 
, or  at  the  vast  machines  which  slowly  swung  the 
vy  stones  into  position. 

LI.  The  base  of  the  Pyramid  is  square,  and  each 
i exactly  faces  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
i blocks  of  masonry  which  compose  it  are  from  two 
five  feet  high,  and  each  of  them  recedes  from 
one  below  it  by  about  a foot.  At  the  top  is  a 
lare,  level  platform,  and  up  the  two  hundred  and 
;ee  steps  which  lead  to  it  we  are  pulled  and  pushed 
our  perspiring  guides.  From  the  top  we  look 
pss  to  the  rose-red  Libyan  hills,  and  see  the  broad 


oldest  monument  in  all  the  world,  buried  in  the  san 
with  only  its  enormous  head  and  shoulders  liftt 
above  its  desert  shroud.  Its  helmet,  nose,  and  beai 
have  vanished,  and  its  face  has  been  much  mutilate( 
but  even  thus  battered  and  weather-worn,  it  is  one  1 
the  most  impressive  sights  which  this  most  wonderf 
land  has  to  show. 
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Nile  shining  like  a mirror  of  silver  between  us  ai 
them. 

12.  Near  to  the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  mysterio 
figure  of  the  Sphinx,  a huge  man-headed  lion  hev 
out  of  the 'living  rock.  No  one  knows  exactly  wh 
the  figure  represents,  but  there  it  stands,  perhaps  tl 
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29.  EGYPTIAN  SCENES. 

1.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  is  monotonous* 
it  for  all  that  it  possesses  a never-changing  beauty, 
le  hills  shut  in  the  narrow  plain  on  the  east,  and 
s desert  at  their  base  seems  to  be  struggling  con- 

Iually  to  overwhelm  the  green  fields  through  which 
! fertilizing  river  flows.  Every  traveller  praises 
> exquisite  tints  of  the  Nile  scenery,  and  dwells 
3n  the  vivid  contrast  between  the  brown  villages 
aged  with  palm-groves  and  crowned  with  white 
ciarets,  and  the  waving  fields  of  pale-green  corn, 
eet-scented  bean,  or  purple  lupine  blossom. 

2.  Every  traveller,  too,  is  charmed  with  the  magic 
the  ancient  river.  Sometimes  the  vast  blue  sky 
ms  to  quiver  with  heat,  and  there  is  not  a breath 
wind.  Then  the  river  is  like  a broad  sheet  of 
ss ; the  great  pointed  sails  of  the  Nile  boats  flap 
y against  the  yard,  and  “ the  only  sound  to  be  heard 
the  slow,  sleepy  song  of  the  blue-gowned  boatmen 
they  drag  the  tow-ropes  alpng  the  steep  mud- 
lk,  where  the  mimosa  trees  crowd  thirstily  down 
the  water’s  edge.” 

3.  Tourists  on  the  Nile  are  never  tired  of  describ- 
; the  exciting  scenes  witnessed  when  a dahabeah ,*  or 
e boat,  descends  the  first  cataract.*f*  The  authoress 
A Nile  Novel  says: — “Not  a sound  was  to  be 
ird  but  the  thud  of  the  long  clumsy  oars  in  the 
docks,  or  a sharp,  low  cry  from  the  man  at  the 
pa,  as  the  boat  slowly  threaded  its  way  through 
j * Pron.  da-ha-be-a.  f See  page  160. 
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a labyrinth  of  intricate  passages  between  the  jagg 
rocks.  Presently  the  current  grew  narrower,  swifte 
more  irresistible  ; the  river  turned  sharply  to  the  rigl 
and  disappeared  in  an  opening  between  two  rocks. 

4.  “ As  the  current  caught  her,  the  boat  seemed 
plunge  and  rear  like  a spirited  horse ; she  gave  oi  ^ 
convulsive  start,  paused  for  an  instant,  and  hui 
motionless,  balancing  on  the  brink,  and  then  rush( 
headlong  down,  faster  and  faster,  until  her  bov 
seemed  literally  to  bury  themselves  under  the  wat 
that  fell  away  in  waves  on  either  side.  Noboc 
spoke.  The  men  crouched  silently  upon  the  dec] 
every  face  was  fixed,  intent,  every  eye  strainii 
ahead.  On  either  side  rose  a sheer  wall  of  stor 
barely  far  enough  off  to  clear  the  end  of  the  ou 
stretched  oars.  Between  these  black  barriers  pouri 
a blacker  stream,  a smooth  heaped-up  mass,  an  u 
broken,  irresistible  rush  of  mighty  waters  sweeping  ( 
with  incredible  force,  as  though  striving  to  tear  asund 
and  force  their  way  through  the  impeding  rocks. 

5.  “ All  at  once  the  cataract  chief  jumped  up  a: 
waved  his  turban  in  the  air — a sharp  shrill  ord 
that  cut  through  the  silence  like  a knife — a rush 
a dozen  men  to  the  helm — and  the  great  boat  swui 
sharply  round,  the  rocks  parted  and  fell  back,  t 
Princess  shot  out  from  the  shadow  into  the  pleasa 
morning  sunshine,  and  we  found  ourselves  floating  ( 
a still,  wide  stream,  gliding  smoothly  along  up  to  t 
very  desert’s  brink.”  The  crew  of  a dahabeah  alwa; 
celebrate  the  successful  shooting  of  the  cataract  1 
songs,  dances,  and  clashing  of  cymbals. 
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richly  coloured,  showing  us  daily  scenes  in  the 
of  the  long-departed  men  and  women  who  lie 
ded  beneath  them.  From  these  pictures  we  learn 
ich  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
yptians. 

17.  Elsewhere,  as  at  Thebes,  are  the  majestic  re- 
lins  of  vast  temples,  with  noble  portals,  colossal 
-tues,  long  avenues  of  sphinxes,  and  forests  of 
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. Along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  first 
and  even  beyond  it,  to  the  now  submerged 
of  Philse,  are  ruins  of  monument  and  temple, 
carry  us  back  to  the  dawn  of  history  itself, 
eastern  hills  which  fringe  the  Nile  are  honey  - 
with  the  grotto-tombs  of  Egyptians  who  lived 
two  to  four  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
Lord.  These  tombs  are  adorned  with  pictures, 
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columns  which  amaze  and  bewilder  the  beholder,  ail 
reveal  to  him  a nation  which  attained  to  a vej 
advanced  stage  of  civilization  long  before  the  fh 
page  of  history  was  written. 

8.  For  the  most  part  the  Egyptians  live  in  mi 

villages  nei 


:ra 


the  riv 
Sometim< 
these  villag 
are  built 
high  mound 
some  t im 
they  are  bui 
on  flat  lan 
protecte 
from  the  Ni 
floods  b 
thick  walls  and  a wic 
moat,  which  is  full  of  wat( 
in  October,  an  evil-smellin 
marsh  in  December,  an 
dry  in  spring.  Here  th 
naked  little  children  ann 
the  dogs  of  the  village  bas 
together  in  the  sun. 
the  midst  of  such  a villag 
there  is  usually  an  open  space,  with  the  house 
the  sheik  on  one  side  of  it.  Some  villages  posses 
a beautiful  green,  surrounded  by  rows  of  wavin 
palms. 

9.  A prominent  feature  of  every  village  is  the  wel 
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jvith  its  crazy  wheel  made  of  sticks  and  cords.  Here 
;he  elders  of  the  village  sit  and  smoke,  and  the 
vomen  gossip  as  they  fi]J  their  great  pitchers.  The 
jiouses  of  the  village  are  one-storied,  and  are  built 
M:  unbaked  Nile  mud,  without  windows,  and  with 
pnly  a few  small  holes  to  let  in  the  light. 

| 10.  The  richest  part  of  Egypt  is  found  in  the  plain 
ibove  Asyut,  where  the  country  is  low  and  the  river 
>anks  are  high.  The  fields  are  all  divided  by  narrow 
Irains  into  squares  like  those  of  a checker  board,  and 
It  every  few  hundred  feet  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
rises  the  tall  pole  of  the  “ shaduf,”  or  watering- 
nachine. 

11.  “All  day  long  at  the  water’s  edge  one  half- 
laked  fellah  fills  the  leathern  bucket  in  the  water, 
hid  another  bronze-like  figure  at  the  top  of  the  bank 
hours  it  into  the  trough  that  irrigates  the  fields.  In 
Slubia  the  shaduf  has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by 
he  large,  round  ‘ sakiyeh  ’ wheel,  to  whose  revolving 
jpokes  are  fastened  a multitude  of  earthen  jars, 
vhich  fill  themselves  in  the  river,  and  slowly  turn 
ound  until  they  spill  their  contents  into  a wooden 
I'eservoir.  These  wheels  are  turned  by  oxen ; behind 
hem  is  slung  a shallow  basket  where  sits  the  drowsy 
jakiyeh  boy.” 

! 12.  The  Egyptian  fellah*  or  agricultural  labourer, 
Seems  to  have  altered  but  little  since  the  days  of 
loses,  for  we  see  his  counterpart  on  the  wall-pictures 
>f  the  oldest  tombs  and  temples.  He  is  a well-built 
nan,  with  a fine  oval  face,  a brown  complexion,  pearly  - 

* See  page  19. 
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white  teeth,  brilliant  black  eyes,  a bushy  beard,  and  a 
shaven  head.  He  wears  a smock  of  blue  cotton  or 
brown  woollen  cloth,  and  on  his  head  is  a white  cap 
covered  with  a red  fez,  round  which  a long  strip  of 
muslin  is  rolled  to  make  a turban.  The  women  are 
remarkable  for  their  noble  carriage,  which  is  seen  to 
perfection  when  they  poise  great  water-jars  upon 
their  heads,  and  thus  laden,  walk  erect  with  stately 
grace. 

13.  The  fellah  “keeps  the  canals  filled  in  the  dry 
seasons  of  the  year,  laboriously  ladling  up  the  water 
to  the  higher  levels ; he  regulates  the  spread  of  the 
inundation  by  dams  and  sluices ; he  sows  the  seed, 
frightens  off  the  birds,  reaps  the  corn,  and  garners  the 
grain  in  the  village  barns.”  He  rarely  eats  meat,  his 
chief  food  being  cakes  of  unleavened  flour,  black 
millet-bread,  grain  and  beans,  dates  and  melons.  He 
does  not  know  the  taste  of  alcoholic  liquors,  but  he  is 
a great  smoker.  He  is  always  merry  ; he  chats,  jokes, 
sings,  and  works  hard. 

1 4.  Of  course  he  has  vices,  but  these  proceed  chiefly 
from  the  terrible  misrule  under  which  he  and  his 
forefathers  have  lived  for  centuries.  He  has  suffered 
so  much  from  the  robbery  of  the  Khedive,  the  sheik, 
and  the  tax-gatherer,  that  he  steals  whenever  he  has 
the  chance.  He  has  so  long  been  the  victim  of  his 
rulers’  greed,  that  he  in  turn  has  become  greedy  too. 
It  will  take  a long  course  of  fearless,  uncorrupt 
British  government  to  make  the  fellah  a free-spirited 
man. 
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i 1.  For  the  last  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
Cgypt  has  been  governed  by  alien  sovereigns.  From 
he  time  of  her  last  ancient  king  she  has  had  Persian, 
Ireek,  Roman,  Arab,  Turkish,  and  British  rulera 
rhe  Arabs  held  sway  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
lentury  until  1517,  when  Egypt  became  a Turkish 
province.  In  1798  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  found 
, great  empire  of  the  East,  and  invaded  Egypt  as  the 
irst  step.  He  stormed  Alexandria,  and  won  the  battle 
if  the  Pyramids ; but  Nelson  destroyed  his  fleet  in 
Lboukir  Bay,  and  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  the 
ountry. 

2.  The  Turkish  pasha  of  Egypt  soon  after  became 
iractically  independent  of  the  Sultan,  and  his  suc- 
lessor,  Ismail  Pasha,  became  Khedive  or  Viceroy. 
Jnder  him  the  finances  of  Egypt  fell  into  a ruinous 
iondition,  and  Britain  and  France  intervened  to  pro- 
ject the  interests  of  those  of  their  subjects  who  had 
ent  money  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  In  this 
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way  the  dual  control  of  Egypt  by  Britain  and  Franc*  W 


coni 


began. 

3.  This  control  lasted  until  1882,  when  a revoli  loi 
against  foreign  rule  broke  out  under  an  Egyptian  ffli 
officer  named  Arabi  Pasha.  The  French  were  un- 
willing to  take  part  in  quelling  it,  so  the  British 
determined  to  act  alone.  Alexandria  was  bombarded 
and  Arabi  was  defeated  by  Lord  Wolseley  at  the  battle  fg 
of  Tel-el-Kebir.  Thus  the  Dual  Control,  which  had  ® 
always  been  troublesome  and  even  dangerous,  cam* 
to  an  end,  and  Britain  stood  alone  in  Egypt. 

4.  It  has  been  said  that  Egypt  requires  two  thing 
for  her  prosperity — water  and  justice.  We  alreadyfc 
know  that  Egypt,  from  Aswan  to  the  Mediterranean 


is  just  so  much  of  the  North  African  desert  as  car  it' 


p 


be  flooded  or  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
To  extend  and  perfect  the  irrigation  of  the  Delta  anc  am 
Upper  Egypt  is  to  make  the  land  populous  and  pros-  «fc 
perous.  This,  then,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  controlling 
power. 

5.  The  second  duty  is  to  give  the  land  justice 
For  ages  the  fellahin  have  groaned  under  bitter  in 
justice  and  extortion.  When  the  British  began  th*  ott 
redemption  of  Egypt,  the  only  notion  of  law  in  th 
minds  of  the  native  populace  was  the  unchecked  will  oui 
of  the  stronger — 

“ The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 

Judges  were  persons  to  be  bribed,  and  the  law  was 
something  which  only  came  to  the  assistance  of  th 
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wealthy  and  powerful.  Fifty  years  ago  no  fellah 
ould  conceive  of  an  even-handed  justice  which  would 
;o  right  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  secure  to  every 
pan  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 

6.  How  did  Britain  bear  the  “ white  man’s 

Iurden 55  in  these  two  essential  matters  ? Let  us 
ike  the  case  of  the  water  first.  In  1861  French 
ngineers  partly  completed  a huge  dam  or  barrage  * 
eross  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths  of  the  Nile 
>r  the  purpose  of  storing  up  water  to  irrigate  the 
>elta  regularly  throughout  the  year.  This  barrage 
pst  nearly  two  million  pounds  sterling,  besides  the 
pipaid  labour  of  countless  fellahin  and  soldiers. 

7.  It  stretched  across  the  whole  width  of  the  river, 
l two  long  lines  of  arches  crowned  at  intervals  with 
[•aceful  towers  and  gateways.  When,  however,  it 
ime  to  be  tested,  the  masonry  began  to  crack,  and 
}fore  long  the  barrage  was  condemned  as  a costly 
,ilure.  In  1883  our  British  engineers  began  to 
rengthen  and  alter  the  work,  which  now  most  effi- 
ently  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
ince  1890,  when  the  structure  was  completed,  the 
>tton  crop  of  the  Delta  has  more  than  doubled. 

8.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  whole  canal  system  of  the 
untry  has  been  overhauled  and  greatly  improved. 
j Asyut,  and  higher  up  at  Aswan,  where  Egypt 
•oper  ends  and  Nubia  begins,  huge  bars  of  solid 
asonry  have  been  thrown  across  the  Nile,  and  the 
tervening  river  has  been  turned  into  a vast  la.ke. 
pe  dam  at  Aswan  is  a mile  and  a quarter  across, 


! 


* See  page  160. 
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DAM  AT  ASWAN. 


or  double  the  length 
of  the  barrage  below 
Cairo.  It  is  pierced 
by  one  hundred  and 
eighty  gates,  and  when 
these  are  closed  suf- 
ficient water  will  be 
“ held  up  ” to  fill  the 
“ summer  ” canals  of 
Upper  and  Middle 
Egypt.  Never  before 
has  the  cultivated 
area  of  the  Nile  val- 
ley had  a summer 
supply  of  water  for 
irrigation. 

9.  In  the  matter 
of  justice  Egypt  also 
greatly  benefited  from  l*ii 
British  control.  The  and 
laws  were  reformed  Sell 
and  the  courts  were  1 
reconstructed,  anc  tion 
justice  was  made  oper  nphi 
to  all.  The  taxes  Met 
were  heavy,  but  thej  ^ 
were  fairly  levied  ^ 
All  that  is  stil 
wanted  is  the  spiri 
of  justice  in  th<  f] 
people  themselves. 
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10.  The  finances  of  the  country  were  put  upon  a 
sound  footing,  until  Egypt  could  easily  pay  its  way 
md  put  something  by  for  a rainless  day.  One  of  the 
greatest  boons  to  the  fellahin  was  the  abolition  of  the 
; orvee , by  which  the  peasants  had  to  leave  their  own 
lelds  and  labour  without  wages  on  the  public  works 
!or  a certain  period  in  each  year.  This  system  was 
vasteful  and  vexatious,  and  was  liable  to  great  abuse. 

I 11.  Nor  was  education  neglected.  Colleges  and 
chools  were  established  or  improved,  and  technical 
nstitutions  were  opened.  English  was  largely 
jaught,  and  for  a time  seemed  to  be  taking  the  place 
ff  French,  which  was  practically  the  sole  language 
mployed  in  Egyptian  schools  under  the  Dual 
Control.  The  national  schools,  or  kuttabs,  formerly 
laught  scarcely  anything  but  the  Koran,  which  the 
ihildren  shouted  aloud  until  they  knew  it  off  by 
ieart.  In  many  of  these  schools  the  children  were 
eing  taught  most  of  the  subjects  which  you  learn, 
Ind  in  some  cases  they  read  from  the  familiar  Royal 
pchool  Series. 

: 12.  Britain  laboured  hard  and  well  for  the  redemp- 
ion  of  Egypt.  She  strove  with  all  her  might  to 
iphold  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  of  duty,  which  the 
let  has  thus  expressed  : — 

‘ Keep  ye  the  law  ; be  swift  in  all  obedience ; 

Clear  the  land  of  evil ; drive  the  road  and  bridge  the  ford. 
Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  own 
That  he  reap  where  he  hath  sown, 
i;'  By  the  peace  among  our  peoples  let  men  know  we  serve 
the  Lord.” 
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31.  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AND  THE  CAPE  TO 
CAIRO  RAILWAY. 

1.  Africa  was  the  land  of  marvels  in  ancient  day 
and  it  bids  fair  to  remain  a land  of  wonders  in  our  ow 
time.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  cana 
in  the  world  has  been  cut  through  its  desert  sane 
and  now  we  are  face  to  face  with  a still  greater  unde 
taking,  which  will,  if  accomplished,  be  the  most  potei 
of  all  aids  to  the  civilization  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

2.  The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  is  only  “ in  the  aii 
as  our  French  neighbours  say,  but  the  Suez  Can 
has  been  in  constant  use  since  1869.  The  isthmi 
was  actually  pierced  by  a canal  in  the  fifth  centui 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  it  was  filled  up  l 
the  restless  sand  in  the  eighth  century.  In  185 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  a French  engineer,  obtain* 
permission  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  cut  a ne 
canal  across  the  isthmus.  On  November  17,  186 
this  magnificent  undertaking  was  completed,  and  w 
formally  opened  for  navigation. 

3.  In  1875  Great  Britain  bought  the  Khedive 
shares,  and  thus  acquired  a controlling  interest  in  tl 
Suez  Canal  Company.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  wh 
we  occupied  Egypt  at  all  was  to  prevent  the  canal  fro: 
falling  into  the  hands  of  those  who  might  one  day  b* 
our  way  to  our  great  possessions  in  the  East.  Tl 
canal  has  rightly  been  called  the  “ nerve-centre  ” ( 
the  British  Empire.  During  the  Great  War  the  Turl 
made  several  attempts  on  it,  notably  in  January  an 
February  1915,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  II( 
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4.  This  most  useful  canal  is  dreary  throughout. 
Except  where  it  passes  through  lakes  and  lagoons, 
such  as  the  Great  Bitter  Lake  and  Lake  Timsah,  it 
is  very  narrow ; and  as 
rapid  steaming  is  not 
allowed,  lest  the  sandy 
! hanks  should  suffer,  the 
v°yage  through  the  canal 
is  rather  wearisome.  Ex- 
cept at  Ismailia,  where 
Sfche  railway  to  Cairo 
ineets  the  canal,  and  at 
a few  specially  con- 
structed sidings,  there  is 
not  room  for  two  vessels 
to  pass  each  other.  But 
there  is  no  confusion,  for 
die  traffic  is  worked  on 
i sort  of  block  system, 

Lnd  the  position  of  every 
vessel  in  the  waterway 
s constantly  telegraphed 
!o  the  office  where  all 
;he  business  of  the  canal 
s regulated. 

5.  By  means  of  an 
ngenious  model  with 
yhich  the  office  is  furnished,  the  officials  can  see  at  a 
fiance  the  position  of  every  vessel,  and  messages  con- 
stantly flash  over  the  wires  to  direct  this  or  that  ship 
o lie  up  in  such  and  such  a siding,  in  order  that  some 
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ither  vessel  may  pass  it.  The  canal  is  103  miles 
long,  over  30  feet  deep,  and  varies  in  width  from 
230  to  350  feet.  It  occupied  ten  years  in  making, 
md  cost  twenty  millions  of  pounds.  On  an  average, 
welve  vessels  pass  through  the  canal  every  day,  more 
jhan  half  of  which  are  British. 

6.  At  the  northern  or  Mediterranean  end  of  the 
anal  is  the  coaling  station  of  Port  Said,  a very  useful 
ut  certainly  not  an  ornamental  place.  It  is  chiefly 

i lade  up  of  warehouses  standing  on  a strip  of  desert, 
ounded  on  the  one  side  by  a surf-beaten  beach,  and 
n the  other  side  by  a dreary  lagoon.  Few  more 
i esolate  places  exist,  for  the  surrounding  country  is 
i ne  unending  treeless  desert.  At  the  southern  end  of 
I le  canal  stands  the  port  of  Suez.  It  is  an  un- 
I ealthy  place,  inhabited  by  the  offscourings  of  the 
i rorld,  and  has  little  to  recommend  it. 

7.  The  late  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  South  African  states- 
man and  millionaire,  was  a dreamer  of  great  imperial 
i reams,  and  one  of  the  visions  of  his  life  was  the 

reation  of  a trans-continental  railway,  which  should 
i m as  far  as  possible  through  British  territory,  and 
i 3rve  as  a great  chain  to  bind  together  the  various 
; ortions  of  our  African  dominions.  “ It  would  be  the 
i ackbone  and  spinal  cord,  to  direct,  consolidate,  and 
i ive  life  to  the  numerous  systems  of  side  railways 
• rhich  will  connect  the  vast  central  road  with  the  seas 
n either  hand.” 

I 8.  Rhodes  was  not  only  a dreamer  of  dreams,  but 
i practical  man  of  affairs,  and  under  his  abounding 

pal  and  energy  the  great  railway  scheme  took  shape, 
(1.128)  1 1 
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Before  his  death,  in  1902,  some  two  thousand  mi' 
of  the  South  African  section  were  completed,  and  sin 
then  about  six  hundred  miles  more  have  been  addJjt 
Meanwhile  the  iron  way  of  civilization  has  been  pushlll 
up  the  Nile  Valley  to  Senaar  and  El  Obeid.  The  enljn 
of  the  chain  are  complete ; the  middle  links  alollsi 
remain  unforged.  lid 

9.  Let  us  follow  one  of  the  suggested  routes  frcljii 
the  Cape  to  Cairo.  We  board  the  train  at  Cape  Towll 
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fnd  speed  over  a line,  already  described  in  this  book, 
□ Kimberley.  Thence  we  proceed  northward  across 
he  Rhodesian  plateau  to  Bulawayo,  from  which  the 
tack  goes  forward  in  a north-westerly  direction  to 
he  Zambezi,  which  we  cross  near  the  famous  falls. 
4 r^he  principal  object  to  be  served  in  taking  this  north- 
westerly course  is  to  tap  the  vast  coal  deposits  near 
p he  Zambezi. 

j 10.  From  the  Zambezi  the  railway  crosses  Northern 
] thodesia  in  a north-easterly  direction.  Near  the 
| Belgian  border  its  direction  again  becomes  north-west, 
1 1 in  til  finally  we  reach  the  present  terminus,  Bukama, 
| |»n  the  Lualaba  River.  A navigable  stream  will  then 
| arry  the  passenger  to  Stanleyville,  on  the  Upper 
4 bongo,  where  he  will  again  join  the  railway,  which 
| | has  been  proposed  to  construct  to  Mahagi,  on  the 
Ubert  Nyanza.  From  this  point  the  Nile  is  open  to 
j fteamboats,  which  bring  us  to  the  Egyptian  railway 
j lystem. 

r;  11.  Perhaps  a more  probable  route  from  Bukama 
han  that  which  we  have  just  sketched  would  be  to 
leave  the  river  at  Kabalo  instead  of  going  on  to  Stan- 
i jeyville,  and  to  proceed  by  the  recentty-constructed 
i j-ailway  to  Albertville,  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  By 
i Crossing  the  lake  we  would  strike  the  Tanganyika 
i territory  railway  system,  which  one  day  will  connect 
! vith  Lake  Victoria  and  the  Nile.  Although  the  con- 
i ^ruction  of  railways  in  tropical  Africa  bristles  with 
| lifficulties,  everything  is  possible  to  the  resolute,  and 
i fnany  of  the  children  who  read  this  book  may  live  to 
?ee  the  vision  of  Rhodes  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
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32.  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA. 

1.  Before  concluding  our  survey  of  British  Afric 
we  must  glance  at  the  rich  but  pestilential  regio] 
which  belong  to  Britain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tl 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  most  northerly  of  them 
Gambia,  which  became  an  English  settlement  in  tl 
days  of  good  Queen  Bess.  It  consists  of  a narro 
strip  of  territory  along  the  banks  of  the  deep  ar 
navigable  river  Gambia,  from  its  mouth  to  a poh 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  inland. 

2.  Though  this  colony  has  a better  climate  than  o\ 
other  West  African  possessions,  a few  traders  and  go1 
ernment  officials  are  the  only  white  men  living  in  i 
The  principal  product  of  the  country  is  the  groum 
nut,  and  other  articles  of  export  are  beeswax,  pali 
kernels,  india-rubber,  and  rice.  The  one  town  wort 
mention  in  the  colony  is  Bathurst,  at  the  mout 
of  the  river.  The  natives  are  more  Hamitic  thal 
negro,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  handsome.  Thel 
are  extremely  black,  but  their  features  are  almo; 
European  in  character. 

3.  Coasting  southwards  from  Gambia,  we  skirt  tl 
shores  of  French  Guinea,  and  reach  the  British  posse; 
sion  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  was  founded  towards  tL 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  an  asylum  for  free 
slaves.  The  old  Portuguese  navigators  gave  it  ii 
name  of  Sierra  Leone,  or  Lion  Mountain,  from  tb 
shape  of  the  hills.  The  capital  is  Freetown,  froi 
which  a railway  runs  to  Pendembu,  near  the  Liberia 
frontier.  Freetown  at  one  time  was  known  as  th 
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white  man’s  grave,”  but  sanitary  improvements  have 
duced  the  death-rate  to  little  above  normal. 

4.  Sierra  Leone  is  traversed  by  a number  of  good 
vers,  which  are  not  yet  thoroughly  explored.  The 
pgetation  along  the  coast  is  very  luxuriant,  and  ani- 
al  life  abounds.  The  chimpanzee  still  swings  him- 
|:lf  from  tree  to  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Sherbro 
iver.  The  ex- 
erts are  similar 
those  of  Gambia, 
id  the  only  town 
importance  is 
reetown,  which 
sands  at  the  mouth 
the  Rokel  River, 
the  best  harbour 
all  West  Africa, 
e trade  is  chiefly 
such  products 
the  country  as 
: !ilm  oil,  kola-nuts, 
j.dia-rubber,  copal 
id  oil  seeds.  A ™T  KIN0- 

I 5.  Following  the  coast,  we  reach  the  little  republi- 
Ln  state  of  Liberia,  which  had  its  origin  in  a settle- 
lent  of  freed  slaves  formed  by  the  American 
olonization  Society  in  1822.  Here,  amongst  a 
bpulation  of  Christian  negroes,  no  white  man  may 
ijoy  the  rights  of  a citizen.  The  natives  are  chiefly 
[rumen,  strong  and  well-built  negroes,  who  make  the 
3st  labourers  in  all  West  Africa.  Many  of  them 
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serve  on  board  our  gunboats,  and  some  of  them  no 
draw  pensions  from  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

6.  Entering  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  sailing  eastwar 
we  pass  the  French  Ivory  Coast,  and  then  reach  tl 
Gold  Coast,  which  in  bygone  days  was  one  of  tl 
chief  gold-producing  districts  of  the  world.  Lor 
before  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  in  Californ 
and  Australia,  the  precious  metal  was  exported  fro 
the  Gold  Coast  to  England,  Holland,  France,  ar 
Portugal,  in  immense  quantities. 

7.  This  gold-producing  district  formed  part  of  tl 
region  known  as  the  Guinea  Coast,  and  hence  tl 
coin  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  the  sovereig 
was  called  a guinea,  in  allusion  to  the  place  fro 
which  the  gold  came.  The  abolition  of  the  sla'' 
trade,  by  depriving  the  merchants  of  enforced  blac 
labour,  struck  a heavy  blow  at  the  export  of  go 
from  West  Africa ; and  though  a certain  quantity 
still  obtained,  cocoa,  palm  oil,  india-rubber,  kola-nui 
and  manganese  are  now  of  far  greater  commerci 
importance.  A considerable  trade  is  done  in  what 
known  as  African  mahogany. 

8.  The  British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  stretc 
back  into  Ashanti,  which  was  conquered  and  added 
the  empire  in  1895.  The  whole  country  is  low-lyin 
and  its  chief  river  is  the  Volta,  which  rises  in  the  di 
tant  interior,  but  is  only  navigable  for  sixty  miles  fro 
its  mouth.  The  Pra  River  was  formerly  the  boundai 
between  Ashanti  and  the  Gold  Coast  territories. 

9.  Ashanti  has  earned  a hideous  notoriety  as  tl 
scene  of  terrible  human  sacrifices,  which  made  tl 
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ipital,  Kumassi,  reek  with  blood.  The  Ashantis  are 
fierce  negro  race  who  in  1872  invaded  British 
rritory,  and  actually  attacked  the  fort  of  Elmina. 
jjhey  were,  however,  repulsed,  and  next  year  Sir 
arnet  (afterwards  Lord)  Wolseley,  with  a strong 
„ pdy  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors,  West  Indians,  and 
j rtives,  drove  the  enemy  back  to  their  own  country, 
id  captured  and  burnt  the  capital.  Peace  was  made, 
it  the  king,  who  signed  the  treaty  with  a pencil 
oss,  never  meant  to  keep  it,  and  soon  after  the 
Iritish  troops  left  for  the  coast  he  resumed  his  old 
tj  oodthirsty  ways. 

10.  In  1895  another  expedition  proceeded  against 
i ^e  capital.  The  historian  of  the  march  is  General 

aden-Powell,  who  afterwards  won  lasting  fame  by  his 
pliant  defence  of  Mafeking.  He  was  transport  officer 
the  expedition,  and  with  a small  advance-guard  and 
‘jabbering,  laughing  mob  of  native  levies,”  he  led 
[e  way  to  Kumassi,  “ the  city  of  blood.” 

11.  He  had  to  organize  transport  for  the  army, 
ed  it,  provide  it  with  telegraphs  and  hospitals,  make 
lads  and  bridges,  pitch  camps,  and  do  all  the  scouting, 
hrough  rank,  overgrown  forests,  and  deadly  swamps 

rotting  vegetation,  he  cleared  a path  for  the  army, 
hthout  firing  a shot  the  capital  was  entered,  and 
empeh,  the  wretched  tyrant,  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
id  his  family  were  sent  into  exile  in  the  Seychelles, 
id  since  1895  Ashanti  has  been  a part  of  the  Gold 
past  Colony. 

12.  Of  course,  in  a barbarous  country  like  Ashanti 
jtere  are  no  manufactures,  and  but  little  agriculture. 
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ACCRA,  CAPITAL  OP  THE  GOLD  COAST. 


Nevertheless  there  is  plenty  of  trade  in  the  wile 
products  of  nature  already  mentioned.  The  capita 
is  Accra,  and  other  important  towns  are  Cape  Coast 
Castle  and  Sekondi,  where  a large  harbour  is  now 
being  built. 


33.  NIGERIA. 

1.  The  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Nigeria  possesses 
few  roads,  but  numerous  forest  paths  connect  the 
coast  regions  with  the  important  territories  of  the 
interior,  over  which  the  colony  extends.  The  palm 
oil  and  kernels,  which  form  the  staple  export  oi 
Nigeria,  are  brought  down  in  canoes,  which  ply  along 
the  numerous  waterways,  or  are  carried  on  the  heads 
of  native  porters,  who  make  long  and  wearisome 
journeys  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  Travelling 
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is  neither  easy  nor  convenient,  as  most  of  the  inland 
roads  are  simply  tracks.  Sometimes  the  swift  moun- 
tain torrents  are  only  fordable  in  the  dry  season. 

2.  Most  of  the  natives  of  the  southern  portion  of 
this  region  are  heathen,  and  are  very  superstitious. 
Their  religion  is  a system  of  fetishism,  i^  which 
.various  objects  are  supposed  not  only  to  represent 
some  god,  but  to  procure  for  the  possessor  of  them 
the  services  of  that  god.  When  anything  goes  wrong, 
the  fetish  receives  a beating,  which  is  supposed  to 
hurt  the  offending  god.  At  other  times  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  sacrificing  human 
beings.  In  bygone  days,  before  the  practice  was 
Stopped  by  the  British,  thousands  of  natives  were 
put  to  death  as  sacrifices. 

! 3.  The  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Bight  of  Benin 

is  occupied  by  the  old  crown  colony  of  Lagos,  now 
incorporated  with  Nigeria.  Lagos,  the  seat  of  the 
central  government  of  Nigeria,  has  much  shipping 
trade,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the  “ Liver- 
pool of  West  Africa.”  It  stands  on  a small  island, 
and  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  west  coast 
pf  Africa.  It  boasts  newspapers  and  the  electric 
light ; yet  sixty  years  ago  it  was  a great  slave- 
grading  centre.  A railway  now  connects  Lagos  with 
Kano,  in  the  north  of  the  colony. 

4.  The  coast  of  Nigeria  occupies  the  whole  mari- 
time region  between  Dahomey  and  Kamerun.  The 
Benin  River,  about  midway  between  Lagos  and  Akassa, 
has  a bar  at  its  mouth,  and  large  vessels  which  have 
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business  higher  up  the  stream  are  forced  to  mak 
their  way  thither  from  the  Forcados  River  through 
maze  of  waterways. 

5.  Up  to  1897  the  King  of  Benin,  like  the  Kin 
of  Dahomey,  was  notorious  for  the  human  sacrifice 
which  he  practised.  Some  British  officials  who  visite 
the  city  to  remonstrate  with  him  were  treacherousl 
attacked  in  the  jungle,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tw 
white  officers  and  a few  natives,  the  whole  party  we 
massacred.  The  two  survivors  were  badly  woundec 
and  had  to  suffer  terrible  hardships,  but  they  mar 
aged  to  reach  the  village  of  a friendly  chief.  T 
punish  this  outrage  an  expedition  of  British  sailoi 
and  Hausa  soldiers  was  sent  against  Benin,  and  afte 
a.  fierce  fight  in  the  jungle  the  city  was  captured,  an 
the  king  was  sent  into  exile. 

6.  Along  the  coast  of  Nigeria  there  are  myriac 
of  creeks  and  lagoons,  which  form  a tangled  nel 
work,  so  that  it  is  almost  possible  for  a native  canc 
to  pass  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  Gold  Coas 
Colony  to  French  Kamerun  without  putting  out  t 
sea  at  all.  The  whole  coast  is  a hotbed  of  fevei 
The  delta  of  the  Niger  is  one  vast  mangrove  swam; 
intersected  by  creeks,  from  which  arises  the  foul  smel 
of  rotting  vegetation.  Solid  ground  is  almost  un 
known,  and  only  appears  here  and  there  like  ai 
island. 

7.  Yet  traders  manage  to  exist,  and  the  varioui 
river  mouths  are  dotted  with  “ factories  ” — that  is 
trading  stations,  consisting  of  a comfortable,  solidly 
built  dwelling-house,  together  with  storerooms  an( 
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i warehouses.  Here  the  white  agents  and  their  clerks 
i pend  their  time,  bartering  with  the  native  chiefs 

pr  the  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  kola-nuts, 
11  nd  so  forth,  which  they  import  from  the  interior, 
a 'here  is  an  abundant  supply  of  minerals,  of  which 
i le  most  important  is  tin.  The  principal  sea- 

;;  orts  are  Lagos,  Brass,  Bonny,  Port  Harcourt,  and 
it  Malabar. 

j 8.  So  largely  is  palm  oil  exported  from  this  part 


f the  country  that  the  stations  on  the  delta  streams 
f the  Niger  are  known  as  the  “ Oil  Rivers.”  Palm 
il  is  largely  used  as  a lubricant  for  machinery,  and 
f br  making  soap  and  candles.  The  palm  which  pro- 
uces  the  oil  grows  to  a height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
pet,  and  its  fruit  consists  of  a great  number  of  orange- 
oloured  berries,  each  containing,  when  ripe,  an  oily 
|ulp  with  a kernel  in  the  centre.  When  the  fruit  is 
pllected,  it  is  bruised  to  paste  in  mortars,  or  trodden 
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out  by  the  feet  of  natives.  It  is  then  boiled  in  watei 
and  the  oil  rises  to  the  top  as  a reddish  or  orange 
coloured  substance,  which  is  skimmed  off  when  th 
water  is  cool. 

9.  Nigeria,  which  was  formerly  the  territory  o 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  includes  an  immense  an< 
not  very  well-defined  portion  of  the  Western  Sudar 
reaching  to  Lake  Chad  on  the  east,  and  bounded  oi 
the  north  by  the  French  Sahara.  It  covers  an  are; 
estimated  at  336,000  square  miles,  and  contains  i 
population  greater  than  that  of  England.  At  leas 
four  of  the  Nigerian  towns — Kano,  Bida,  Ilorin,  an< 
Yakoba — contain  more  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

10.  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria  were  united  ii 
1914  to  form  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Nigeria 
In  Southern  Nigeria  the  country  is  low-lying,  swampy 
and  unhealthy,  and  is  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribe: 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  Northern  Nigeria 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  undulating,  dry,  and  healthy 
region,  peopled  chiefly  by  Mohammedans.  The  Fuh 
empire  of  Sokoto,  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  ant 
extensive  of  all  the  Nigerian  states,  is  contained  ii 
Northern  Nigeria,  and  so  is  the  old  kingdom  of  Bornu 

11.  The  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  th< 
inhabitants  of  Nigeria  are  the  Hausas,  who  are  th( 
artisans  and  merchants  of  the  Western  and  Centra 
Sudan.  They  are  skilful  as  blacksmiths,  brass 
workers,  tanners,  dyers,  and  glass-workers.  Th( 
native  police  of  West  Africa  are  recruited  from  th( 
Hausa  tribes.  Nigeria  has  an  army,  comprising  native 
infantry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  officered  by  Britons 
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12.  The  cotton  cloths  woven  by  the  Hausas  at 
Cano,  which  they  call  the  centre  of  the  world,  are 
onveyed  to  all  parts  of  Central  Africa.  Kano  is  a 
jity  enclosed  by  a wall,  said  to  be  twelve  miles  long. 
Vithin  it  are  red  mud  houses,  and  outside  well- tilled 
Iplds  and  gardens.  It  has  a famous  market,  in  which 
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may  buy  all  the  products  of  the  country,  from 
to  slaves. 

13.  The  country,  though  largely  undeveloped,  is 
rich  and  fertile.  The  northern  provinces  contain 
large  tin-bearing  area,  and  the  government  has 
a colliery  at  Udi  in  the  southern  provinces, 
rubber  tyres  have  come  into  general  use,  the 
of  india-rubber,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
of  Northern  Nigeria,  has  gone  up  by  leaps 
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and  bounds.  The  trees  which  produce  it  grow  wil< 
in  the  forests. 

14.  When  rubber  is  wanted,  a party,  accompaniei 

by  a “ rubber  expert  ” — generally  a native  of  Yorub 
— starts  from  one  of  the  stations  and  travels  into  th  s 
interior  in  search  of  some  place  where  the  rubber  3 
producing  trees  abound.  A present  of  cloth  is  usuall;  h 
made  to  the  chief  of  the  district,  who  then  lends  hi  {, 
people  for  the  work.  The  expert  then  selects  an  <! 
marks  suitable  trees,  and  shows  the  natives  how  t ij 
tap  them.  jj 

15.  This  is  done  by  making  a cut  in  the  bar  | 
from  the  root  to  the  lowest  branch,  and  various  othe  | 
cuts  running  from  it  at  right  angles.  The  cross  cut  1 
act  as  tributaries  to  the  long  cut,  and  pour  into  it  th 
sap,  which  flows  down  the  tree  into  a calabash  c 
native  dish.  When  this  is  filled  it  is  placed  over  ^ 
fire,  the  heat  of  which  causes  the  liquid  rubber  t 
thicken,  and  thus  become  ready  for  trade. 

nil 

^ I ice 

I g« 

34.  AN  EXPEDITION  TO  LAKE  CHAD.  m 

1.  Northern  Nigeria  has  been  painted  red  on  tl  er 
map  since  1890,  but  large  tracts  are  still  litt  ^ 
known.  A great  deal  of  exploration  has  been  dor  F 
by  travellers  and  the  officers  of  the  old  Royal  Nig(  3. 
Company ; but  no  British  expedition  traversed  tl  18 
country  to  its  north-eastern  limit  until  the  year  190! 
The  main  objects  of  this  expedition  were  to  supprei  g 1 
a notorious  slave-raider  who  was  then  ravaging  tl  ei1 
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tern  part  of  Sokoto,  and  to  establish  a chain  of 
tish  posts  between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad. 

2.  The  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
ant-Colonel  Morland,  and  consisted  of  four  com- 
des  of  native  West  African  troops  with  white 
pers.  It  left  Lokoja,the  headquarters  of  the  Northern 
yeria  government,  in  May,  and  after  a month’s 
rney,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  along 

river  Benue,  reached  the  British  post  of  Ibi,  two 
idred  miles  to  the  east.  Here  preparations  were 
de  for  the  overland  march  to  Lake  Chad. 

3.  The  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Benue 
3 quite  unknown,  and  through  it  the  expedition 
pched  by  a caravan  road.  There  was  some  fight- 

; with  pagan  cannibals  by  the  way,  but  most  of 
inhabitants  were  friendly,  and  received  the  British 
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kindly.  The  town  of  Bautchi  was  occupied  unc 
posed,  its  emir  having  fled  north-westward  to  Kail 
A new  emir  was  installed,  and  a British  Reside 
with  a garrison  left  in  charge. 

4.  From  Bautchi  the  expedition  marched  norij 
east  through  open  country,  affording  grazing-groul 
for  large  herds  of  cattle.  A week  later  the  up] 
valley  of  the  Gongola,  a tributary  of  the  Benue, 
entered,  and  Gombe,  an  important  town,  was  occupij 
As  the  force  was  passing  through  the  bush  beyc 
Gombe  it  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  savage 
lawless  horsemen  of  a powerful  religious  leader  nai 
Mallam  Gabrella. 

5.  Early  in  the  morning  his  outposts  were  sel 
and  in  ten  minutes  a horde  of  mounted  men,  dres^ 
in  scarlet  and  green,  with  waving  banners,  char| 
the  British  force.  Square  was  formed,  the 
were  got  into  action,  and  after  a brief  fight 
enemy  fled  towards  the  pagan  country  lying  betwe 
the  Gongola  River  and  German  territory. 

6.  Parties  of  infantry  endeavoured  to  head  off 
fugitives,  but  were  unsuccessful,  and  ninety  moun 
men  were  then  sent  in  pursuit.  After  forty-ei|  j 
hours’  almost  continuous  riding  through  waterl 
bush,  the  party  tracked  Mallam  to  a jungle,  wh 
he  lay  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  Early  in 
morning  he  was  surprised  and  seized.  The  priso: 
was  then  put  on  horseback,  and  the  troopers  at  o: 
galloped  back  for  another  day  and  a night.  T1 
reached  the  main  column  thoroughly  exhausted  w 
the  fatigues  of  their  very  arduous  but  successful  ri 
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1.  Oil  ready  for  export.  2.  Treading  out  the  oil.  3.  Boiling  palm  kernels. 
4.  Native  oil  market. 
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7.  The  captive  was  a tall  man  of  patriarchs 

appearance,  with  flowing  white  hair.  He  was  sup 
posed  by  the  nati \ whom  he  kept  in  a state  o 

terror,  to  be  a prophet  of  the  greatest  sanctity,  an 
was  thought  by  them  to  have  the  power  of  makin 
himself  invisible.  Two  of  his  captains  were  als 
captured,  and  then  the  column  marched  on  throug 
open  country  dotted  with  Mohammedan  villages  t 
Maiduguri,  about  a hundred  miles  south-west  o 
Kuka,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bornu.  Everywher 
the  people  seemed  overjoyed  at  the  appearance  of  th 
British.  On  all  sides  there  was  great  rejoicing  at  th 
capture  of  the  slave-raider,  who  had  for  several  year 
devastated  their  fields  and  homes. 

8.  At  Maiduguri  a flying  column  of  sixteen  me: 
was  detailed  to  advance  upon  Lake  Chad  and  rais 
the  Union  Jack  upon  its  shores.  The  column  passe< 
through  an  Arab  country  with  many  populous  villages 
but  a scarcity  of  water,  and  riding  hard  for  four  day 
halted  and  bivouacked  at  what  they  were  told  wa 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  They  saw  no  water,  howevei 
and  discovered  that  the  lake  expands  and  contract 
according  to  the  season.  As  it  was  now  the  dr; 
season,  a further  ride  of  fourteen  miles  was  necessar; 
before  they  actually  set  eyes  upon  its  waters. 

9.  Next  day  they  saw  before  them  a sheet  of  stil 
water  stretching  like  a great  sea  to  the  horizon.  0: 
the  edge  of  the  lake  were  myriads  of  waterfowl,  an< 
on  the  grassy  swamps  fringing  the  water  several  herd 
of  antelope.  Hippopotami  and  alligators  aboundec 
and  the  spoor  of  elephants  and  giraffes  was  easil, 
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traced.  The  waters  of  the  lake  were  found  to  be 
quite  fresh,  though  the  wells  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  very  salt.  On  the  fertile  shores  were  fields  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  onions. 

1 0.  At  sunset  the  British  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the 
occasion  was  duly  celebrated  by  a dinner  of  antelope. 
The  islands  in  the  lake  were  said  to  be  inhabited  by 


SHORES  OF  LAKE  CHAD. 

cannibal  tribes,  which  constantly  made  raids  upon 
people  living  on  the  shores.  Few  white  men  have 
seen  these  Badduma,  as  they  are  called  ; but  the 
picked  up  one  of  their  pith  canoes,  which  was 
something  like  a gondola.  The  nearest  island 

ivas  said  to  be  seventy  miles  distant. 

(1,128)  12 
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1 1 . After  a brief  halt  the  column  left  the  lake,  an 
rode  twenty  miles  northward  to  the  ancient  capital  c 
Kuka,  which  was  found  to  be  a vast  heap  of  ruin; 
covering  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  The  fin 
walls  were  found  to  be  still  standing,  and  the  remain 
of  the  king’s  house,  the  great  slave-market,  an 
several  mosques  showed  how  important  the  place  one 
was.  Except  for  a few  slaves,  the  town  was  quit 
deserted,  and  lions  prowled  about  the  ruins. 

12.  From  Kuka  the  column  returned  to  Maidu 
guri,  where  Colonel  Morland  and  the  main  body  o 
the  troops  had  camped  during  its  absence.  Befor 
setting  out  on  the  return  journey,  the  emir,  a youn£ 
intelligent  man,  was  installed  as  Emir  of  Britisl 
Bornu,  and  arrangements  were  made  that  Maidugui 
should  be  his  capital  until  Kuka  was  rebuilt.  Thi 
done,  the  British  force  set  out  for  Yola,  on  the  Benue 
some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south. 

13.  During  the  march  from  Yola  to  Ibi,  the  start 
ing-point  of  the  expedition,  some  of  the  hardest  fight 
ing  of  the  whole  campaign  took  place.  The  country 
was  hilly,  and  was  occupied  by  hostile  cannibals 
resembling  American  Indians.  They  ride  horses  bare 
backed,  wear  no  vestige  of  clothing,  and  fight  witl 
poisoned  arrows  and  spears.  But  for  the  machine 
guns,  the  little  British  force  must  have  lost  heavily 
in  their  hill  fights  with  these  fierce  and  active  savages 
Many  stubborn  encounters  also  took  place  with  othei 
tribes,  but  there  were  no  reverses,  and  the  force  rell 
turned  in  safety  to  Lokoja  towards  the  end  of  Octoll 
ber  1902. 
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35.  FRENCH  AFRICA:  THE  SAHARA. 

! 1.  Our  Continental  neighbours  are  eager  to  develop 
I leir  African  empire,  and  have  spent  much  blood  and 
ii : reasure  in  their  various  military  expeditions.  In 
i be  north  of  Africa  they  have  been  successful  in 
stablishing  a colony  of  which  they  are  exceedingly 
troud.  Elsewhere  they  have  not  been  so  successful, 
Lough  their  untiring  energy  bids  fair  one  day  to 
ealize  their  dream  of  widespread  African  dominion. 

| 2.  France  is  the  dominant  power  in  North-West 
ifrica.  Her  colony  of  Algeria  and  her  protectorate 
E Tunis  are  flanked  to  the  west  by  the  backward 
lohammedan  state  of  Morocco,  now  also  a French  pro- 
ibctorate,  and  to  the  east  by  Tripoli,  now  an  Italian 
pssession.  France  has  acquired  the  Sahara,  the  hin- 
^rland  of  these  states,  and  the  French  dominions  now 
ctend  without  a break  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
le  borders  of  Tripoli  and  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan. 

; , 3.  France  is  fortunate  in  having  her  African  terri- 
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tories  continuous.  The  possession  of  no  other  powe 
intervenes  between  the  various  parts  of  French  Africf 
so  as  to  bar  passage  from  one  to  the  other.  Franc 
has  an  open  overland  route,  not  only  from  the  Medi 
terranean  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  to  th 
Congo  Valley,  but  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  th< 
basin  of  the  Nile.  This  open  way,  however,  lie; 
across  the  vast  waste  of  the  Sahara,  which  is  on! 
traversed  with  great  difficulty  and  danger  by  patien 
caravans.  The  French  are  as  much  interested  in 
Mediterranean  to  Guinea  railroad  as  we  are  in  th 
Cape  to  Cairo  line. 

4.  We  already  know  that  the  Sahara  is  an  almos 
rainless  region,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  Europe,  anil 
that  it  consists  of  plains  and  table-lands  broken  bfl, 
ranges  of  hills.  We  know  that  the  true  Sahara  iff 
covered  with  shifting  sand,  and  we  know  the  reasoH 
of  its  general  barrenness.  Where  water  exists  wll 
know,  too,  that  oases  are  formed  and  the  desert  bap 
comes  amazingly  fertile. 

5.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sahara  was  former! 
much  more  habitable  than  it  is  at  present,  for  we  ma; 
trace  many  dry  water-courses  on  the  parched  plain 
and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Romans  used  to  cross  i 
with  their  bullock-carts.  In  former  times  there  mus 
have  been  sufficient  herbage  on  what  is  now  desert  t 
support  the  transport  animals  during  the  long  journey 

6.  Want  of  water  means  absence  of  vegetatioi 
and  absence  of  vegetation  means  a great  daily  rang 
of  temperature.  On  the  Sahara  there  is  often 
difference  of  100°  between  the  heat  of  the  day  an 
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he  cold  of  the  night.  Consequently  the  rocks,  alter- 
nately heated  and  cooled,  rapidly  split  up  into  frag- 
ments, and  these  fragments  into  particles  which 
ecome  the  sand  of  the  desert.  Beneath  the  sand, 
nwever,  there  are  in  many  places  stores  of  under- 
ground water,  which  may  be  tapped  by  means  of 
rtesian  wells.  French  engineers  have  been  able  by 
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tiis  means  to  make  some  arid  places  as  fertile  as 
iarket-gardens. 

7.  The  chief  tree  of  the  Sahara  oases  is  the  date- 
dm,  without  which  the  great  desert  would  be  un- 
ihabited  and  uninhabitable.  In  order  to  attain  its 
peatest  perfection,  the  palm  should  have  “ its  feet  in 
xe  water  and  its  head  in  the  fire.”  The  oases  of  the 
ahara  satisfy  both  conditions.  In  many  places  the 
round  has  an  upper  crust  of  sulphate  of  lime,  below 
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I^hidi  there  is  water-bearing  sand.  When  a grove  of 
alms  is  planted  this  upper  crust  is  removed,  and  the 
:ees  are  planted  in  the  sand. 

8.  The  palm  provides  the  Arab  with  food,  drink,  tim- 
jer,  and  shade.  It  becomes  productive  aftef  eight  years’ 
rowth,  and  comes  to  its  full  fruition  in  from  twenty 
d twenty-five  years.  A palm  grove,  with  its  heavy 
olden  clusters  of  hanging  dates,  is  one  of  the  most 
eautiful  sights  in  the  world.  The  only  other  vegeta- 
on  of  the  desert  consists  of  stunted,  withered-looking 
irubs,  which  manage  to  exist  with  but  little  moisture. 

9.  The  chief  domestic  animal  is  the  “ ship  of  the 
isert,”  the  familiar  camel.  Originally  introduced 
om  Arabia,  the  camel  has  become  indispensable  to 
ie  Arabs  of  North  Africa.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy : 
can  travel  ninety  miles  or  more  in  three  days,  swing- 
g and  jolting  along  during  all  that  time  with  a burden 
! some  four  hundred  pounds.  The  broad,  flat  soles 
! the  camel’s  feet  prevent  it  from  sinking  into  the 
nd ; its  eyelashes  are  long,  and  it  can  close  its 
>strils  to  keep  out  the  flying  sand  of  the  desert  storms. 

1 0.  It  will  feed  on  the  most  unlikely-looking  shrubs, 
id  is  provided  with  water-pouches  in  the  stomach. 
l these  it  stores  up  water  for  a time  of  need.  It  is 
id  that  Arabs,  in  the  last  extremity  of  thirst,  have 
en  known  to  sacrifice  their  camels  to  procure  their 
iceless  store  of  water. 

1 1 .  Long  strings  of  these  patient  creatures,  heavily 
len  with  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  or  the 
fcrich  feathers,  ivory,  skins,  gold-dust,  and  dates, 
lich  form  the  staple  of  the  desert  trade,  compose 
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the  well-known  caravans,  which  travel  incredible  dis 
tances  over  the  moving  sands  and  the  long,  stom 
steppes  of  the  Sahara. 

12.  The  caravan  guide  is  looked  upon  almos 
as  a supernatural  being,  for  he  holds  life  and  deat] 
in  his  hands.  As  the  caravan  sets  out,  he  is  treatei 
with  homage ; when  it  returns  in  safety,  he  is  loade< 
with  thanks.  He  follows  the  track  by  noticing  th 
smallest  possible  landmarks,  invisible  to  ordinar; 
eyes ; he  knows  the  exact  position  of  every  oasis,  an 
the  path  along  the  trackless  desert  seems  plain  to  hin 

1 3.  Shrewd  and  careful  as  the  guides  are,  disaster 
frequently  overtake  the  caravans.  Food  may  be  ex 
hausted  and  water  may  fail,  and  the  traveller  ma; 
fall  a prey  to  hunger,  and  still  more  terrible  thirs 
while  the  mirage,  with  its  fair  and  false  vision  o 
waving  palm  trees  and  broad,  cool  lakes,  may  goa 
him  to  madness ; the  dread  sirocco  may  choke  hir 
with  its  burning  breath  and  its  whirling  sand ; th 
wells  by  the  way  may  be  dried  up  or  in  the  posses 
sion  of  hostile  tribes,  or  robbers  may  swoop  dow: 
upon  him.  These  and  other  perils  beset  the  path  c 
the  traveller  who  crosses  the  desert. 

14.  The  caravans  follow  definite  trade  routes,  whic 
converge  upon  Tripoli,  Algeria,  or  Morocco.  Th 
total  of  their  trade  is,  after  all,  only  small,  and  i 
likely  to  grow  less  and  less  as  the  trade  of  Europ 
penetrates  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Senegal  and  th 
Niger.  When  the  trans-Saharan  Railway  is  an  accoir 
plished  fact,  the  picturesque  caravan  will  probabl 
disappear  altogether. 
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I 1.  Across  the  Mediterranean,  almost  due  south  of 
ls  Marseilles,  lies  Algiers,  the  capital  of  Algeria,  the  most 
1 important  colony  of  France,  and,  next  to  the  Cape 
Province,  the  most  civilized  part  of  Africa.  Algeria 
us  larger  than  France  itself ; its  six  hundred  miles  of 
i i coast  are  washed  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
i£  ?anean,  and  inland  it  shades  away  indefinitely  into 
:he  sands  of  the  Sahara.  To  the  west,  as  we  already 
know,  is  the  crumbling  empire  of  Morocco ; to  the 
sast,  the  French  protectorate  of  Tunis. 

2.  The  backbone  of  these  three  countries  is  formed 
it  >y  the  Atlas  Mountains,  which  may  be  traced  as  a 
kleries  of  broad  ridges  and  rounded  eleyations  from 
! the  Atlantic  coast  to  Cape  Bon.  The  mountains  are 

oftiest  in  Morocco  ; and  as  they  proceed  eastward  into 
t Algeria  and  Tunis,  they  branch  into  two  ranges — the 
)L  Cell  Atlas  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
! Saharan  Atlas  fronting  the  desert. 

3.  These  ranges  naturally  divide  the  country  into 
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three  well-marked  sections.  From  the  sea  to  th< 
slopes  of  the  Tell  Atlas  is  the  Tell,  a narrow  regioi 
of  undulating,  cultivated  ground,  splendid  forests 
and  fertile  valleys.  Between  the  two  ranges  ar< 
the  High  Plateaus,  covered  with  alfa  grass  and  wit! 
sweet  herbs,  well  suited  for  rearing  sheep  and  goats 
Beyond  the  Saharan  Atlas  are  the  steppes  of  th 
Great  Desert. 

4.  The  Tell  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers 
which  are  considerable  streams  in  flood-time,  anc 
little  more  than  a thread  of.  water  in  the  long  dry 
season.  Most  of  those  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Saharan  Atlas  either  dry  up  in  summei 
or  sink  into  the  soil  until  they  come  to  beds  o! 
clay,  and  thus  form  the  underground  reservoirs  o! 
water  which  are  tapped  by  artesian  wells.  After 
the  copious  rains  of  winter,  the  streams  form  large 
open  lakes  or  shotts,  usually  surrounded  by  reeds, 
and  tenanted  by  myriads  of  water-fowl. 

5.  Algeria  is  renowned  for  its  lovely  winter  climate, 
which  attracts  many  European  visitors.  When  our 
days  are  cold  and  our  skies  are  dull,  Algeria  revels 
in  unclouded  days  of  delicious  heat.  One  may  plan 
a picnic  twelve  months  ahead  in  Algeria,  and  be  cer- 
tain of  the  weather.  But  though  the  visitor  thinks 
the  climate  all  that  his  heart  can  desire,  the  farmer 
finds  that  the  frost  sometimes  kills  his  tender  crops 
in  a night,  and  that  the  fiery  breath  of  the  sirocco 
destroys  his  vintage  in  a few  hours. 

6.  Now  that  we  know  something  of  this  interest- 
ing country,  let  us  pay  a visit  to  it.  We  take  the 
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steamer  at  Marseilles,  and  in  four-and-twenty  hours 
we  sight  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  are  eager  to  see  the 
city  of  Algiers.  At  length  it  comes  into  view,  and 
appears  like  an  irregular  splash  of  whitewash  on  the 
side  of  a long  green  hill.  As  we  draw  nearer,  the 
splash  of  whitewash  takes  shape,  and  now  resembles 
a heap  of  dice  dropped  by  a careless  giant  on  the 
ledges  of  the  hill.  These  dice  are  the  native  houses 
of  the  old  town,  and  the  black  spots  on  them  are 
the  little  peep-hole  windows.  In  front  of  us,  and 
away  to  the  left,  extend  the  solid  dark  buildings  and 
the  boulevards  of  the  modern  French  town. 

7.  We  enter  the  fine  harbour,  and  land  amidst  a 
crowd  of  tattered  Arabs,  who  are  barely  kept  in  order 
by  French  gendarmes,  and  are  at  once  driven  up  the 
cleverly-engineered  zigzags  which  bring  us  to  the 
level  of  the  streets.  In  a short  time  we  find  our- 
selves in  a broad,  tree-fringed  square  surrounded  by 
cafes.  We  take  our  seats  at  a little  table,  and  watch 
the  motley  crowd  passing  and  repassing. 

8.  Here  is  a swarthy  “ son  of  the  desert.”  He 
stalks  by,  staff  in  hand,  with  a free,  graceful  stride, 
and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  dignity  of  his  fine 
features  and  solemn,  deep-set  eyes.  Look  at  his 
dress.  On  his  head  is  a white  felt  cap,  covered  by  a 
long  strip  of  woollen  cloth,  which  shades  the  eyes  in 
front,  and  hangs  flat  at  the  back  of  the  head.  It  is 
bound  to  the  cap  with  coils  of  camel-hair  rope.  On 
his  body  he  wears  a long  white  gown,  bound  at  the 
waist  with  a broad  silk  sash,  and  over  this  a burnouse 
or  cloak  of  fine  cloth  embroidered  with  silk. 
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I 9.  Behind  the  Arab  is  a Kabyle  in  a carpet-like 
dressing-gown,  and  he  is  followed  by  a Jew  in  a 
kaftan,  who  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  a Turk  in  wide, 
ibaggy  trousers,  a gold-embroidered  vest,  jacket,  and 
turban.  Amidst  these  the  little  Frenchman  goes 
bustling  in  and  out,  in  quaint  contrast  with  the  stately 
[deportment  of  the  Arabs.  Next  come  some  ladies, 
swathed  from  head  to  foot  in  white  muslin,  until  they 
are  mere  shapeless  bundles.  All  the  features  one  can 
I distinguish  when  an  Arab  lady  takes  her  walks  abroad 
rre  a pair  of  dark  eyes  peeping  above  the  face-veil,  a 
i jewelled  hand  with  blackened  nails,  and  a pair  of  shoes, 
sometimes  of  ugly  European  manufacture, 
j 10.  Now  we  enter  the  old  town.  The  streets, 

I fcvhich  descend  steeply  from  the  palace  of  the  dey 
;;0  the  shore,  are  so  narrow  that  you  can  almost 
i fouch  the  walls  on  either  side  when  you  spread  out 
four  arms.  The  cream-white  houses  thrust  out  their 
tpper  stories,  and  almost  roof  in  the  narrow,  dark,  dirty 
llleys  which  climb  upward  between  mysterious  walls, 
>roken  only  by  heavy,  brass-bound  doors  and  barred 
nd  grated  windows.  The  native  town  is  a maze  of 
unnels,  a human  ant-heap. 

[ 11.  One  meets  all  the  characters  of  the  “Arabian 
Rights  ” in  the  course  of  half  an  hour’s  walk.  Here  is 
iindbad,  who  has  retired  into  dignified  ease  after  his 
dventurous  voyages,  and  now  squats  on  the  mat  in 
f font  of  yonder  coffee-house,  puffing  his  little  pipe  and 
irinking  his  tiny  cup  of  coffee.  Here  is  Aladdin 
, amping  with  his  mischievous  companions,  and  there 
} Ali  Baba  with  his  string  of  little  donkeys. 
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12.  Certain  of  the  “Forty  Thieves”  pass  silently  b; 
with  furtive  glances,  and  disappear  within  an  arche< 
doorway.  Morgiana,  with  her  copper  water-jar  o: 
her  shoulder,  flits  out ; and  as  the  door  clangs  behin 
her,  one  gets  a glimpse  of  a cool  courtyard,  witl 
slender,  twisted  pillars  and  green  foliage  round 
plashing  fountain. 

13.  The  main  arteries  of  this  network  of  lane 
contain  the  native  shops,  which  are  simply  stack 
of  dark  stalls,  like  open  packing-cases  set  on  enc 
In  the  midst  of  them  sit  the  cross-legged  shopkeeper! 
gravely  smoking,  and  waiting  with  a world  of  patienc 
for  custom.  Here  are  shoemakers,  weavers,  and  tailor 
all  at  work  in  full  sight  of  the  passers-by.  Here  i 
the  barber  shaving  the  head  of  a patron,  and  leavin, 
only  the  single  tuft  by  which  he  hopes  to  be  conveye 
some  day  into  paradise. 

14.  Algiers  is  noted  for  its  mosques.  The  Grea 
Mosque,  which  is  close  to  the  square  where  we  sa 
to  view  the  passers-by,  has  a front  decorated  wit' 
splendidly-carved  arches,  supported  on  marble  pillar! 
At  the  entrance  is  a marble  fountain,  at  whic' 
worshippers  wash  their  feet  before  going  in  to  prayer! 
We  remove  our  hats  on  entering  a church,  but  th 
Mohammedan  takes  off  his  shoes. 

15.  Algiers  is  full  of  beautiful  and  interestin 
buildings,  but  we  cannot  stay  to  visit  them.  A 
we  return  to  our  hotel,  we  see  at  the  end  of  a Ion 
causeway  that  forms  one  side  of  the  harbour 
graceful  tower,  and  we  learn  that  on  it  are  the  arm 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Once  its  si 
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was  an  island,  and  this  island  was  seized  and  fortifie 
by  the  Spanish,  in  order  that  they  might  reveng 
themselves  upon  the  city  whenever  the  pirates  c 
Algiers  seized  their  ships. 

16.  The  Arabs,  at  last,  besieged  and  took  th 
fortress,  and  then  made  their  Christian  slaves  joi 
it  to  the  land  by  means  of  a causeway.  For 
hundred  years  after  the  pirates  defied  the  who 
power  of  Europe.  One  after  another  the  Europea 
nations  tried  to  subdue  them,  but  in  vain,  until  * 
length,  in  1816,  Lord  Exmouth  bombarded  the  cit; 
and  set  free  no  less  than  three  thousand  Christia 
slaves. 


37.  A LITTLE  TOUR  IN  ALGERIA. 

1.  The  French  colony  of  Algiers  has  been  entire' 
built  up  since  1830.  In  the  year  1827  the  Dey 
Algiers,  during  the  course  of  a dispute  with  the  Fren< 
consul,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  strike  the  Europe* 
representative  with  his  fan.  That  tap  of  the  fan  w 
the  deathblow  of  his  country’s  independence.  r 
avenge  this  insult,  a French  army  by  a bold  stro’ 
took  possession  of  the  city  in  1830.  The  dey  yield 
up  the  town,  the  fleet,  and  the  public  treasure,  a: 
France  began  the  long  and  difficult  work  of  subdui 
her  new  province. 

2.  Let  us  make  a little  tour  in  Algeria,  and  see 
much  of  the  colony  as  we  can  from  the  window  of 
East  Algerian  railway  train.  We  leave  the  station 
six  in  the  morning,  and  for  the  first  hour  or  two  r 
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hrough  the  well-cultivated  fields  and  green  vineyards 
f the  Tell,  passing  by  the  way  numerous  little  villages 
vhich  seem  to  be  bodily  transported  from  France. 

3.  At  Menerville  we  find  ourselves  on  the  borders 
If  the  Atlas  region  inhabited  by  the  Kabyles,  the  old 
^habitants  of  the  country,  who  were  driven  into  the 
1 tills  by  the  Arab  invasion  of  the  seventh  century, 
jhey  are  a handsome  and  intelligent  people ; their 
/omen  are  tall  and  graceful,  and  they  do  not  veil 
leir  faces. 

i 4.  The  Kabyle  is  a great  contrast  to  the  Arab, 
ijte  is  no  horseman;  but  the  Arab  is  born  to  the 
I addle.  The  Arab  covers  his  head  and  feet  if  he  can ; 
jie  Kabyle  does  neither.  The  Kabyle  lives  in  a stone 
'louse;  the  Arab,  outside  the  towns,  is  a dweller  in 
: ants.  The  Kabyle  likes  work  ; the  Arab  likes  it  on 
pndition  that  somebody  else  does  it.  The  Kabyle  is 
' farmer ; the  Arab  a shepherd.  The  Kabyle  is  an 
i rtisan  and  manufacturer ; the  Arab  is  neither, 
j 5.  We  cannot  pause  to  visit  the  magnificent  moun- 
ain  region  of  Kabylia,  for  our  route  lies  mainly 
j hrough  the  High  Plateaus.  We  pass  through  the 
amous  gorges  of  Palestro,  cross  the  dry  cracked  beds 
jf  several  rivers  by  means  of  iron  bridges,  and  find 
jurselves  speeding  over  the  flat  Algerian  table-land, 
if;s  thin  covering  of  grass  now  burnt  up  by  the  hot 
bmmer  sun,  but  still  affording  pasture  to  large  flocks 
sheep.  Now  we  see  on  the  left  of  the  line  the 
listening  limestone  peak  of  Leila  Khadija,  and  soon 
i jfter  pause  at  a refreshingly  green'  village  shaded  by 
range  and  fig  trees. 

• (1.128) 
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6.  On  we  go  again,  now  and  then  passing  an  Arab 
ncampment  of  broad-striped  tents,  with  horses, 
amels,  sheep,  and  goats  feeding  close  at  hand.  As 
ve  hurry  by,  we  see  the  tattered  Arab  shepherds 
hading  their  eyes  with  their  hands  to  watch  the 
feeding  train.  On  and  on,  hour  after  hour,  we 
ipaverse  the  prairie-like  lands ; and  just  as  the  moon 
iises  we  run  into  the  little  town  of  Setif,  where  we 
Dend  the  night. 

| 7.  The  walls  and  fortified  gates  of  Setif  speak 
loquently  of  the  time  when  France  was  slowly 
inning  the  colony  foot  by  foot  from  the  fierce 
rab ; when  the  watcher  on  the  wall  was  ever  on 
pie  look-out  for  the  white  burnouses  of  galloping 
liders,  and  ever  ready  to  clang  the  alarm  bell  which 
died  the  outlying  farmers  and  their  families  into 
fety.  Three  out  of  every  four  men  in  the  place 
e Zouaves,  or  the  native  Algerian  troops  known 
Turcos  and  Spahis.  The  evening  is  cold,  for  we 
e now  more  than  a thousand  feet  above  sea-level. 

8.  At  seven  in  the  morning  we  are  again  on  board 
e train,  and  until  noon  we  traverse  broad  grassy 
ains  similar  to  those  of  yesterday.  At  midday  we 
ange  trains,  and  journey  south  towards  the  desert, 
e country  is  still  of  the  same  character ; but  there 

e rugged  hills  on  the  east  of  the  line,  and  high  up 
the  crannies  we  see  native  villages,  each  sur- 
ounted  by  its  white-washed  minaret. 

9.  Now  and  then  we  pass  a shott,  from  which 
e water-fowl  rise  in  hasty  flight  as  the  train  roars 
K Yonder  are  two  tall,  bearded  Arabs,  leaning  on 
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their  staffs,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation;  behin 
them  are  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  tended  by  the 
herdsmen.  Exactly  so  might  Abraham  and  Lot  ha^ 
stood  in  those  far-off  days  at  the  moment  of  the 
parting. 

10.  Now  the  grassy  plains  begin  to  give  place  \ 
barren  steppe ; the  sun-baked  ground  is  cracked  an 
split,  and  we  pass  sandy  tracts  with  bare  red  rock 
The  hills  close  in  on  either  side,  and  seem  to  bar  tl 
way.  We  have  come  to  the  gate  of  the  Sahara,  tl 
gorge  of  El  Kantara,  beyond  which  lies  the  Gref 
Desert.  We  plunge  into  a succession  of  tunnels,  an 
then  emerge  upon  an  oasis  where  the  palm  trees  ai 
waving  in  the  evening  breeze,  and  flocks  of  goats  ai 
being  led  home  for  the  night.  The  moon  has  rise 
by  the  time  we  pull  up  at  Biskra,  the  end  of  01 
journey,  though  the  railway  goes  on  to  Tugurt. 

11.  Biskra,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  “ Queen  of  tl 
Desert,”  has  now  become  very  popular  as  a wink 
resort.  Its  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  tl 
world.  While  London  is  black  with  January  fog 
Biskra  enjoys  a sky  of  unclouded  blue,  and  tl 
warmth  of  a summer  sun.  At  Biskra  East  and  Wef 
seem  to  meet.  At  one  end  of  the  town  is  the  rai 
way  station ; at  the  other  end  the  caravans  con 
creeping  in  from  the  desert,  and  the  natives  perfori 
their  wild  barbaric  dances  beneath  the  glare  of  tl 
electric  light.  The  finest  building  in  the  place  is 
huge  hotel  which  resembles  a Moorish  palace.  Nef 
it  is  the  market,  which  is  full  of  interest  to  a Eur< 
pean  visitor. 
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12.  The  oasis  of  Biskra  is  wonderfully  fertile,  tl 
water  being  obtained  from  underground  reservoir 
which  are  filled  by  the  winter  rains  and  the  meltin 
snows  of  the  neighbouring  Aures  Mountains.  The: 
are  more  than  a hundred  thousand  palms  and  oth 
fruit-trees  on  the  oasis  of  Biskra. 

13.  On  our  return  journey  we  visit  the  wonderfi 
Roman  remains  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  stand 
wonder  amidst  the  ruins  of  a lordly  city  now  ha 
buried  in  the  desert  sands.  Then  we  take  train  £ 
Oonstantine,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Algeria,  and  oi 
of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  cities  in  Afric 
The  old  city  was  destroyed  as  far  back  as  311  A.l 
but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Constantine  the  Great,  fro 
whom  it  takes  its  name. 

14.  Three  sides  of  the  vast  chalk  rock  on  whic 
the  city  is  built  are  cleft  by  deep  ravines  crossed  b 
bridges.  Standing  on  one  of  these  bridges,  one  ma 
gaze  down  to  the  dark  depths  where  the  little  riv 
foams  and  plunges,  and  watch  hundreds  of  hawks  ev 
wheeling  to  and  fro.  Constantine  is  an  importai 
natural  fortress,  and  it  offered  a fierce  resistance  1 
the  French.  It  is  now  a busy  place,  with  the  chi' 
grain  market  of  Algeria,  and  some  manufactures  i 
woollen  cloths,  saddlery,  and  leather. 

15.  From  Constantine  to  its  port  of  Philippe vill 
is  a short  journey  of  forty  miles.  Bona,  further 
the  east,  is  also  connected  by  rail  with  Constantin* 
and  so  is  Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  French  protec 
torate  of  Tunisia,  the  ancient  Roman  province 
“ Africa.” 
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38.  TUNIS  AND  LIBYA. 

1.  Tunis  has  the  same  natural  divisions  as  Algeria, 
jand  its  main  features,  both  geographical  and  social, 
are  very  similar.  The  city  of  Tunis  stands  at  the 
Jiead  of  a gulf,  and  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
shallow  salt  lake,  through  which  the  French  have 
cut  a canal,  which  gives  the  city  easy  access  to  the 
jsea.  Tunis  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of 
(Africa. 

I 2.  Amongst  the  Arab  and  Berber  inhabitants  we 
(see  many  Tunisian  Jews — tall  men  with  a light- 
brown  skin,  a Roman  nose,  and  large  gray  eyes.  Under 
1 |the  government  of  the  Bey,  now  a mere  puppet  of 
France,  the  Jews  were  shamefully  treated.  Under 
French  rule  they  have  become  wealthy  and  im- 
portant. 

1 3.  Let  us  enter  one  of  the  Moorish  houses  of  the 

bown.  We  pass  from  the  rough  cobbles  of  the  nar- 
row street,  through  an  arched  doorway,  into  a dark 
passage,  which  opens  into  a cool  and  airy  courtyard, 
ypen  to  the  sky,  and  paved  with  brightly-coloured 
:iles.  Across  the  open  court  cords  are  stretched,  so 
}hat  a curtain  may  be  drawn  over  it  to  keep  out  the 
sun  at  midday. 

4.  A veranda  with  elegant  banisters  runs  round  the 
second  story,  and  is  supported  on  arches  with  twisted 
I pillars.  The  rooms  on  this  floor  are  the  private  apart- 
1 bents  of  the  women.  A winding  stair  leads  up  to 
she  flat  roof,  which  extends  round  the  courtyard,  and 
looks  out  on  terrace  after  terrace  of  similar  roofs. 
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As  the  Moorish  ladies  take  most  of  their  exercise  01  ei 
the  house-tops,  men  were  forbidden  to  ascend  then  f 
in  the  days  of  native  rule.  E 

5.  The  Moors  keep  their  wives  in  the  strictes 
seclusion,  and  teach  them  to  believe  that  it  is  a crim< 
to  allow  their  faces  to  be  seen,  except  by  their  hus 

bands  and  neares 
relations.  Th< 
only  occupatioi 
of  the  Moorisl 
lady  is  to  pain 
her  face,  dresf 
herself  in  firn 
array,  look  in  th< 
mirror,  and  visi 
the  baths. 

6.  Twelve milef 
to  the  north-wes 
of  Tunis  is  thJIa 
site  of  Carthage 
the  capital  of  on< 
of  the  great  em 
pires  of  old — i 
state  which  mad< 
treaties  and  imposed  conditions  upon  Rome  itself 
and  under  its  renowned  general  Hannibal  actually 
invaded  Italy,  and  maintained  a footing  in  tha 
country  for  fifteen  years.  The  Romans  were  re 
venged,  however,  in  149  B.C.,  when,  after  six  days 
street  fighting,  Carthage  was  razed  to  the  ground 
and  the  country  became  a Roman  province.  Wher 
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ever  we  travel  in  Tunisia,  we  find  the  most  wonder- 
! ful  ruins  as  evidence  of  the  Roman  occupation.  At 
El  Djem  there  is  the  second  largest  amphitheatre  in 
; the  world. 

! 7.  In  the  south  of  Tunis  are  a number  of  dried-up 

i salt  lakes,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  by 
Ian  overflow  of  the  Mediterranean  in  early  times.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  are  myriads  of  springs, 
i some  of  them  cold  and  salt,  others  hot  and  fresh, 
which  gush  out  from  the  limestone  rocks  and  low 
ranges  of  hills.  This  water  is  used  for  the  irrigation 
I of  the  district,  and  here  we  find  immense  forests  of 
; date-palms,  orchards  of  fruit-trees,  and  plantations  of 
j vegetables.  This  Belad-ad-Jerid,  or  Country  of  Date 
Palms,  is  the  most  interesting  region  of  Tunis. 

8.  Cattle-rearing  and  agriculture  employ  most  of 
the  people.  Wheat  is  cultivated  in  the  centre,  and 
'barley  in  the  south.  Esparto  grass  or  alfa  is  grown, 

| and  olive  trees  yielding  the  finest  oil  in  the  world 
abound.  The  chief  mineral  exports  are  zinc,  lead, 
i and  iron  ores,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Carpet-making 
land  silk- weaving  are  the  chief  manufactures. 

I 9.  In  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  country,  on 
| a large  and  deep  lake,  stands  Bizerta,  which  the 
[French  have  improved  into  an  important  naval  port. 
(On  a barren  plain  due  south  of  Tunis  is  Kairwan, 
the  old  Mohammedan  capital,  with  one  of  the  finest 
mosques  in  North  Africa.  Up  to  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  no  Christian  was  allowed  to  live  within  the  walls 
of  this  town.  The  port  of  Gabes,  standing  on  a gulf 
of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most 
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fertile  and  beautiful  oasis  of  the  continent.  The  isle 
of  Jerba,  to  the  south-west  of  it,  is  said  to  be  the 
island  of  the  Lotus  Eaters.  Homer  tells  us  that  when 
Ulysses  visited  this  island,  the  sweetness  of  the  lotus 
fruit  made  his  companions  forget  home,  and  kindred, 
and  duty,  and  only  desire  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the 
land  “ in  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon.” 

10.  Libya,  the  former  Tripoli,  which  since  1911 
has  belonged  to  Italy,  lies  between  Tunis  on  the  west 
and  Egypt  on  the  east,  so  we  may  briefly  deal  with 
that  country  in  this  lesson.  Except  along  the  lime- 
stone plateau  near  the  sea,  Libya  consists  of  water- 
less deserts  dotted  with  oases.  The  southern  part  of  II 
the  country  is  called  Fezzan,  and  here  we  find  many  I 
fertile  spots.  In  one  of  them  is  Murzuk,  a walled  || 
town,  at  which  the  caravans  halt.  Homan  remains,  II 
such  as  great  reservoirs,  are  found  in  many  places, 
and  show  us  how  prosperous  the  land  must  have  been 
before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
Turks.  The  country  is  divided  into  two  independent 
districts — Tripolitania  in  the  west,  with  Tripoli  as  its 
capital,  and  Cyrenaica,  with  its  capital  at  Benghazi, 

in  the  east. 

11.  Tripoli,  the  western  capital,  is  a walled  town, 
with  an  open  harbour,  extensive  palm  groves,  and  an 
important  market.  From  Tripoli  there  are  caravan 
routes  leading  across  the  Sahara  to  the  Western 
Sudan,  to  Timbuktu,  to  Sokoto  and  Bornu,  and  to 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

12.  All  the  trade  is  in  manufactured  goods,  and 
in  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  skins,  gold  dust,  alfa,  dates, 
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sponges,  and  a few  horses  and  cattle.  Little  is  known 
of  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli,  which  until  1901  had 
not  been  visited  by  Europeans  for  fifty  years. 

13.  “ Now  and  again,”  says  a modern  explorer,  “we 
came  to  some  spot  where  there  happened  to  be  a scrap 
of  pasture,  and  here  we  would  meet  a tiny  encampment 
of  Arabs.  With  this  exception,  there  was  nowhere  any 
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sign  of  life.  Water  was  only  obtainable  at  places  ten 
or  twelve  hours’  distance,  and  the  prevalence  of  blind- 
ing hot  sandstorms  and  the  glare  and  heat  entailed 
very  hard  work.  During  the  ‘ gebleh  ’ winds  we  had 
simply  to  hide  in  our  tents  and  to  envelop  our  heads 
in  cloths,  as  it  was  often  quite  impossible  to  travel 
through  the  blinding,  drifting  sand,  which  made  one’s 
i nose  and  lips  crack  and  bleed.  During  this  portion 
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of  our  journey  the  scorpions  and  centipedes  were 
numerous  and  of  unusual  size.” 

14.  Two  weeks  after  leaving  Tripoli,  this  explorer 
reached  Sofejin,  beyond  which  he  hoped  to  find  a 
Roman  reservoir.  Along  the  beds  of  dried-up  torrents 
he  was  surprised  to  see  great  patches  of  brilliantly- 
coloured  flowers,  which  on  approach  were  found  to 
be  of  the  “ everlasting  ” variety.  The  Roman  reservoir 
was  found  to  be  a wonderful  piece  of  workmanship, 
in  excellent  repair,  and  as  water-tight  as  ever. 

15.  A four  days’  journey  took  him  to  the  small 
oasis  of  Sokna,  from  which  he  crossed  the  Jibil  Soda, 
or  Black  Mountains,  consisting  of  great  slabs  of  per- 
fectly black  stone.  When  he  reached  Murzuk,  three 
weeks  later,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  ulti- 
mately allowed  to  return  to  Benghazi,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Barka. 


39.  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA. 

1.  To  continue  our  survey  of  French  possessions 
in  the  Dark  Continent  we  must  deal  briefly  with  the 
possessions  of  France  in  West  Africa,  with  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  the  French  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  oldest  African  possession  of  France  is 
the  colony  of  the  Senegal,  which  owes  its  foundation 
to  Dieppe  sailors  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

2.  The  colony  lies  about  the  lower  course  of  the 
Senegal,  a river  of  considerable  importance,  which  rises 
in  the  plateau  of  Futa  Jallon,  the  birthplace  of  the 
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Niger.  The  river  Senegal  is  a thousand  miles  in 
length,  and  in  its  lower  course  resembles  the  Nile 
in  receiving  no  notable  affluents  and  in  being  ob- 
structed by  rapids.  The  colony  of  Senegal  is  mainly 
desert,  with  bare  and  burnt  soil  and  thorny  vegeta- 
, tion,  on  which  the  camel  alone  can  find  sustenance. 

| 3.  The  colony  possesses  several  ports,  the  best 

being  that  of  Dakar,  on  a magnificent  bay  to  the 
j south  of  Cape  Verd.  The  capital,  St.  Louis,  at  the 
! mouths  of  the  Senegal,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
I finest  towns  in  West  Africa.  It  is  connected  with 
1 its  port  of  Dakar  and  the  town  of  Rufisque  by  means 
j of  a railway  165  miles  long.  Except  ground-nuts, 
.which  are  grown  in  the  colony,  and  the  gums  which 
caravans  bring  in  from  the  desert,  there  is  little  trade. 

4.  French  Guinea,  which  lies  south  of  Portuguese 
.Guinea,  comprises  the  basin  of  numerous  streams 
; i which  flow  from  Futa  Jallon  to  the  Atlantic.  To 
| the  south  of  it  is  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
which  has  already  been  described.  The  low,  un- 
healthy coast  of  French  Guinea  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
land  produces  a great  abundance  of  india-rubber  and 
ground-nuts.  Probably  in  the  future  it  will  yield 
heavy  crops  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  kola-nuts.  The  port 
a-  bf  Konakry  is  the  outlet  for  the  Futa  Jallon  district. 
jRoads  and  railways  have  been  constructed,  and  the 
3oast  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  the  upper  reaches 
I pf  the  Niger. 

[1  | 5.  Between  Liberia  and  the  Gold  Coast  we  find 
ihe  Ivory  Coast,  with  its  sandy  shore,  its  marshy 
tl  b'goons,  and  dense  mangrove  swamps.  Violent  waves 
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o£  which  is  built  on  a sand-bar  separating  a greal 
lagoon  from  the  sea.  The  hinterland  abounds  in  gold 
and  the  Ivory  Coast  is  one  of  the  few  French  colonie 
which  “ pays  its  way.” 

6.  Beyond  British  Ashanti  and  the  former  Germai 
colony  of  Togoland,  which  we  shall  deal  with  later,  w< 
reach  Dahomey.  Here  we  find  a country  covered  witl 
dense  forests  and  dismal  swamps,  gradually  rising  t(  eB 


la 
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beat  upon  the  coast,  and  landing  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  surf-boats.  Several  large  rivers 
reach  the  sea  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  communication 
has  now  been  established  between  their  upper  courses 
and  the  Niger.  The  usual  West  African  products — 
palm  oil  and  kernels,  timber,  especially  mahogany,  and 
rubber — are  exported  from  the  trading  stations,  each 
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the  Guinea  plateau.  Its  people  were  formerly  blood- 
thirsty savages,  and  wholesale  murder  formed  part  of 
all  their  religious  and  state  festivals.  Amongst  the 
soldiers  were  a number  of  women  known  as  Amazons. 
In  bravery  and  fierceness  they  more  than  equalled 
the  men.  This  old  warlike  kingdom  now  carries  on 
a trade  similar  to  that  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 

7.  By  far  the  most  promising  of  the  French  West 
African  possessions  is  the  colony  of  the  French  Sudan. 

I The  French  expect  great  things  from  the  Sudan,  and 
they  are  sparing  no  effort  to  open  up  and  utilize  this 
vast  region.  A railway  now  connects  French  Sudan 
[with  the  coast,  running  from  Koulikoro  to  Dakar  in 
Senegal,  a distance  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  There  is  steamboat  communication  between 
Koulikoro  and  Timbuktu,  so  that  the  whole  journey 
from  Timbuktu  to  Europe  can  now  be  performed  by 
ail  and  steamer.  The  colony  is  isolated,  being  shut 
n by  the  Futa  Jallon  plateau  on  the  west,  the 
quatorial  forests  of  the  Guinea  coast  on  the  south, 
nd  the  Sahara  on  the  north. 

8.  French  Sudan  contains  the  upper  and  middle 
bourse  of  the  Niger,  on  which  stands  the  famous  old 
iity  of  Timbuktu,  now  in  a state  of  decay.  The 
ame  first  appears  on  a European  map  dated  1373, 
nd  at  that  time  it  was  a rich  and  flourishing  place, 
ith  a great  trade  in  gold  and  salt.  Of  course  a city 
ntaining  so  much  treasure  could  not  long  escape 
illage.  It  was  plundered  time  after  time  from  the 
lifteenth  century  down  to  the  year  1894,  when  the 
rench  took  possession  of  it. 
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9.  The  great  traveller  Barth,  who  visited  it  in 
1853,  described  it  as  having  regular  streets  and 
stately  dwellings,  but  nearly  a thousand  clay  houses, 
some  of  them  low  and  unseemly.  To  the  north  of 
the  city  he  saw  the  “ Great  Mosque,”  which  is  a noble 
structure  dating  from  1325. 

10.  Three  great  highways  of  trade  converge  at 
Timbuktu,  two  of  them  being  caravan  routes  from 

Algeria  and  Morocco 
the  third  being  the 
great  waterway  oi 
the  Niger.  In  its 
market  the  gold  dustll 
salt,  ivory,  gums,  os 
trich  feathers,  dates 
and  tobacco  of  th< 
desert  are  exchange( 
for  such  things  a: 
Manchester  goods 
knives,  tea,  and  cora' 
Cowries  were  for 
merly  used  as  coins 
now  French  five 
franc  pieces  hav 
taken  their  place.  Round  about  the  city  are  varion 
tribes,  such  as  the  Tulas,  with  their  coppery  com 
plexions  and  slender  figures,  Tuaregs,  and  other  wai  ses 
like  races  of  mixed  Hamitic  and  negro  blood.  Tb  |( 
Tuaregs  have  roamed  over  the  Central  Sahara  froi  sat 
the  earliest  times.  They  were  in  possession  whe  roc 
the  Arabs  first  appeared  in  Africa,  and  they  are  sti  Sai 
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the  chief  traders  of  the  Sahara.  They  practically 
control  the  caravan  routes. 

11.  French  Equatorial  Africa,  with  an  area  more 
than  four  times  that  of  France,  has  its  coast  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Kamerun  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo.  It  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of  this 
great  river  from  near  Stanley  Pool  to  the  Ubangi, 
thence  northward  to  Lake  Chad,  and  eastward  to  the 
Nile  watershed.  The  country,  which  is  dotted  with 
French  stations,  yields  india-rubber,  ivory,  and  wood  ; 
and  the  people  are  either  robbers,  such  as  the  Fans, 
remnants  of  conquered  tribes,  or  pigmies. 

12.  The  capital  of  the  colony  is  Brazzaville,  on 
Stanley  Pool;  and  the  chief  port  is  Libreville.  Between 
the  two  lie  the  dense  forests  of  the  Crystal  Mountains, 
which  make  communication  very  difficult.  One  of 
the  chief  rivers  of  the  colony  is  the  Ogowe,  which 
rises  in  the  Crystal  Mountains,  and,  flowing  in  a 
circuitous  course,  enters  the  sea  near  Cape  Lopez. 
The  primeval  forests  of  this  river  are  the  home  of  the 
[gorilla,  the  largest  ape  in  existence. 


40.  MADAGASCAE. 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions is  the  vast  island  of  Madagascar,  which  has 
been  known  to  Arab  merchants  for  more  than  a thou- 
sand years,  and  is  the  legendary  home  of  the  rukh  or 
roc,  the  mighty  bird  which  transported  Sindbad  the 

Sailor  from  the  Diamond  Yalley.  Fossils  have  actu- 
! (1,128)  14 
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ally  been  found  in  Madagascar  of  a gigantic  bird 
over  ten  feet  high,  which  laid  an  egg  a foot  long,  so 
that  the  story  as  told  in  the  “ Arabian  Nights  ” may 
not  be  all  fiction. 

2.  Madagascar,  which  is  larger  than  France,  ranks 
as  the  third  largest  island  of  the  world.  In  build 
and  structure  it  is  a little  copy  of  Africa.  In  the 
interior  is  a fairly  healthy  table-land,  and  round  the 
coasts  are  low,  forest-clad,  unhealthy  plains.  To  the 
west  these  plains  are  broken  by  three  prominent 
ranges  of  hills  running  north  and  south.  Some  of 
them  are  weather-worn  into  very  varied  and  pictur- 
esque forms,  and  resemble  gigantic  castles,  cathedrals, 
pyramids,  and  spires.  The  rivers  flow  mostly  to  the 
west  and  north-west  coasts,  and  all  of  them  are  barred 
by  rocks  and  rapids.  Up  one  of  these  rivers,  the 
Ikopa,  the  French  army  advanced,  in  1895,  to  their 
conquest  of  the  island. 

3.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  its  plants,  its 
animals,  and  its  people,  Madagascar  is  more  akin  to 
Southern  Asia  than  to  Africa,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  Mozambique  Strait,  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  wide.  This  strange  fact  is  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  in  very  early  times  Madagasca: 
was  connected  by  land  with  India,  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  island-groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
this  land  has  now  sunk  beneath  the  waves, 

4.  As  Madagascar  is  well  watered,  the  flora  i 
exceedingly  rich  and  varied,  the  whole  island  bein£ 
girdled  by  an  almost  continuous  zone  of  woodlands 
containing  valuable  timber-trees,  palms,  bamboos,  tree 
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useful  as  is  commonly  supposed,  for  it  grows  chiefly 
in  districts  where  there  is  no  lack  of  water.  While 
indigo,  sugar-cane,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  coffee 
grow  well,  rice  is  the  chief  crop. 

5.  Madagascar  is  remarkable  for  its  animals,  som 

of  which  are  found  nowhere  else.  It  is  the  tru 
home  of  the  lemurs,  a class  of  animals  half-monkey 
and  half -squirrel.  As  they  sleep  during  the  day  anc 

only  flit  about  by  night,  they  well  deserve  theii 
name,  which  means  “ ghost.”  The  most  remarkabh 
of  these  lemurs  is  called  the  aye-aye,  from  the  cry  o: 
the  animal.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a cat,  and  is 
covered  with  thick,  dark  hair. 

6.  Its  teeth  are  like  those  of  the  rat,  and  I 
possesses  a curious  skeleton  hand,  with  a very  slende] 
third  finger,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  paralyzed,  bui 
is  extremely  useful  for  picking  out  wood-grubs.  Th( 
aye-aye  sleeps  all  day,  enfolded  in  its  bushy  tail,  bui 
is  very  active  at  night,  when  it  creeps  along  th 
branches,  holding  itself  firmly  by  its  hind-feet,  anc 
probing  with  its  fingers  for  grubs.  It  feeds  on  fruits 
bamboo-pith,  and  sugar-cane  juice. 

7.  The  inhabitants  are  a mixed  people  of  Mala; 
and  African  origin,  and  consist  chiefly  of  three  races 
the  chief  being  the  Hovas,  who  were  the  ruling  race 
until  the  arrival  of  the  French.  They  are  lighter  ir 
colour  than  the  other  races,  and  have  more  regulai 
features.  Many  of  them  are  Christians,  though  they 
still  retain  some  of  their  tribal  customs  and  tradi 
tions.  In  their  heathen  state  they  were  lawless 
untruthful,  and  cruel  in  war;  but  they  were  alsc 
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courageous,  affectionate,  firm  in  friendship,  kind  to 
their  children  and  their  aged  and  sick  relatives,  loyal, 
very  courteous,  polite,  and  most  hospitable. 

8.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Madagascar  was  divided  into  a number  of  independent 
states  under  chiefs.  A warlike  tribe  on  the  south- 
east coast  then  conquered  the  whole  western  side  of 
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the  island ; but  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
| Hovas,  under  Radama  the  First,  obtained  the  mastery, 
Radama  was  an  enlightened  man,  and  he  abolished 
the  export  of  slaves,  and  encouraged  English  mission- 
aries, who  converted  many  of  his  people. 

; 9.  Queen  Ranavalona  the  First,  who  came  to  the 

throne  in  1828,  persecuted  the  native  Christians 
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severely ; but  Radama  the  Second  continued  the 
good  work  of  his  father,  and  reopened  the  island  to 
Europeans.  Under  Queen  Ranavalona  the  Second 
Christianity  made  much  headway,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  more  than  half  a million  Christians 
in  the  island.  In  the  year  1890  the  French  declared 
Madagascar  a French  protectorate,  and  in  1895  an 
army  captured  the  capital. 

1 0.  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  called  by  the  French 
Tananarive,  stands  on  the  river  Ikopa,  not  far  from 
the  east  coast,  and  owes  its  importance  to  its  situation 
on  the  edge  of  a very  fertile  and  extensive  rice-plain. 
Its  church  spires,  palaces,  and  pointed  red  roofs  are 
conspicuous  for  miles  round,  and  give  the  place  the 
appearance'  of  a well-built  European  city.  It  is  now 
reached  by  a railway  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long  from  Tamatave,  a seaport  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island. 

11.  Until  the  French  occupation  there  were  no 
roads  in  the  country  ; but  French  engineers  have  been 
at  work,  making  not  only  their  incomparable  high- 
ways, but  also  railways  from  the  capital  to  the  coasts. 
Merchandise  and  produce  have  still  to  be  carried  in  a 
kind  of  light  palanquin  on  men’s  shoulders,  or  to  be 
transported  in  the  native  canoes  on  the  river. 

12.  There  are  no  other  towns  of  importance, 
though  scattered  over  the  country  are  military  sta- 
tions, and  at  the  fords,  confluences,  and  passes  a 
number  of  straggling  villages.  The  chief  trading 
port  of  the  island  is  Tamatave,  which  has  a situation 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  Scarborough.  A pro- 
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France,  and  the  United  States  the  cattle,  rubber, 
hemp,  wax,  and  sugar  produced  on  the  island.  The 
‘Malagasy  are  skilful  in  weaving  cloths  not  only  for 
their  own  use,  but  also  for  export.  The  mineral 
deposits  of  the  island  are  valuable,  and  include  gold, 
graphite,  corundum,  copper,  iron,  and  lead. 


jecting  headland,  as  at  Scarborough,  forms  north  and 
south  sands,  which  are  protected  from  the  simoon 
by  a natural  breakwater  of  coral  reefs.  A wide  open- 
ing in  this  barrier  gives  access  to  a deep  bay,  in 
which  lie  the  ships  which  carry  to  Great  Britain, 
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41.  PORTUGUESE  AFRICA. 

1.  As  we  already  know,  the  Portuguese  were  the 
pioneers  of  African  exploration.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  a large  slice  of  the  continent  should  be  in  their 
hands.  Their  African  territories  cover  an  area  more 
than  twenty-six  times  that  of  the  mother  country. 
Unfortunately,  Portugal  has  found  her  colonies  an 
expensive  luxury,  and  every  year  her  citizens  are 
heavily  taxed  to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  their 
foreign  possessions.  Portugal  is  a small  and  not 
very  rich  country,  and  she  finds  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing her  vast  African  territories  almost  more  than  she 
can  bear. 

2.  The  main  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa  lie  11^ 
south  of  the  Equator,  fronting  the  east  and  westB| 
coasts.  To  the  north  of  the  Equator  Portugal  pos- 
sesses Portuguese  Guinea,  which  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  French  territory,  and  four  hundred  miles  to  the 
west  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands. 
The  islands  have  a pleasanter  climate  than  one  would 
expect  from  their  tropical  situation,  the  dry  and 
healthy  season  lasting  from  November  to  July. 
Coffee,  cereals,  and  sugar-cane  are  exported,  mainly 
from  the  coaling-station  of  Mindello,  inside  Porto 
Grande,  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 

3.  Almost  on  the  Equator  is  the  Portuguese  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of 
the  few  tropical  lands  of  Africa  on  which  a white 
race  has  established  itself.  It  is  covered  with  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  and  produces  cacao,  coffee,  cinchona,  u 
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vanilla,  and  india-rubber.  Principe,  or  Prince’s  Island, 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  St.  Thomas,  is  also  a Portu- 
guese possession,  and  is  so  richly  fertile  that  it  has 
been  described  as  “ the  garden  of  Africa.” 

4.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  is  Angola,  which  fronts  the  Atlantic,  and 
;stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  the  river 
Kunene,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Protectorate 
of  South-West  Africa.  Angola,  which  is  more  than 
fourteen  times  as  large  as  Portugal,  has  low-lying 
coasts,  mountain-ranges  which  follow  the  curves  of 
the  shore,  and  an  interior  table-land  rising  in  the 
south  to  more  than  five  thousand  feet. 

5.  The  colony  yields  only  such  forest  products  as 
Vegetable  oils,  india-rubber,  wax,  cocoa-nuts,  and  coffee. 
Minerals,  including  gold,  are  known  to  exist,  but  as 
^et  are  hardly  worked  at  all.  A railway  line  is  at 
present  under  construction  to  Katanga,  in  Belgian 
pongo,  from  Lobito  Bay. 

! 6.  There  is  still  much  big  game  in  the  country, 
[,nd  there  are  some  rare  birds.  One  venomous  snake 
Las  the  curious  power  of  ejecting  an  acid  fluid  which 
'lestroys  the  eyesight  of  its  pursuers.  The  people 
Ire  of  Bantu  stock,  and  vary  in  culture,  some  being 
luite  savage,  others  semi-civilized.  Amongst  them 
ire  found  many  pigmies. 

7.  Loanda,  the  oldest  Portuguese  settlement  south 
! f the  Equator,  has  been  for  three  hundred  years  the 
lapital  of  the  colony,  and  is  the  largest  place  on  the 
rest  coast  of  Africa  between  Upper  Guinea  and  the 
|!ape  of  Good  Hope.  It  stands  on  a long,  low-lying 
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island,  which  encloses  a natural  harbour  where  th< 
largest  steamers  may  anchor,  and  is  connected  witl 
Malange  by  rail. 

8.  Benguella,  to  the  south  of  Loanda,  is  far  mor 
healthy,  and  serves  as  the  outlet  for  the  produc 
of  the  central  plateau  between  the  Congo  and  th 
Zambezi  basin.  Mossamedes,  still  farther  south,  is 
flourishing  seaport,  and  is  the  only  settlement  in  th 
country  worthy  of  being  called  a colony.  It  is 
healthy  place,  and  has  the  largest  white  population  o 
any  town  between  Morocco  and  the  Cape  Province. 

9.  If  we  cross  Africa  from  Mossamedes  to  th' 
east  coast  of  the  continent,  we  shall  again  be 
Portuguese  territory.  Portuguese  East  Africa  extend) 
along  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  rive] 
Rovuma  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  is  divided  into  tw» 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Zambezi.  North  of  th 
river  is  the  province  of  Mozambique,  and  south  of 
is  the  province  of  Louren^o  Marques.  Wedged  i: 
between  Rhodesia  and  British  Central  Africa  is  a: 
extension  of  Portuguese  territory  towards  the  interio: 
The  Kionga  Triangle  south  of  the  Rovuma,  formerl 
part  of  German  East  Africa,  was  by  the  Treaty  c 
Versailles,  1919,  added  to  Portuguese  East  Africa, 

10.  The  coast-lands  are  everywhere  low,  swamp} 
and  unhealthy,  and  are  traversed  by  slow-flowin 
rivers,  which  constantly  deposit  at  their  mouths  th 
load  of  silt  with  which  they  are  burdened.  Th 
greatest  of  these  rivers,  and  the  greatest  waterwa 
of  East  Africa,  is  the  Zambezi,  with  which  we  ar 
already  acquainted. 


12.  The  interior  of  Mozambique  is  mainly  moun- 
tainous, and  contains,  in  the  south-west,  a highland 
j region,  which  forms  in  every  respect  one  of  the  finest 
upland  districts  in  all  Africa.  Amidst  its  peaks, 
i cones,  and  crests  are  the  headsprings  of  numerous 
rivers  flowing  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  mountain 
region  culminates  in  the  majestic  peak  of  Namuli, 
^vhich  is  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible. 
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11.  Another  important  stream  is  the  Limpopo, 
which  rises  in  the  Witwatersrand  Ridge,  within  the 
Transvaal,  and  bends  round  like  a bow  to  form 
I the  northern  boundary  of  this  British  colony.  The 

S north  section  of  the  coast-line  rejoices  in  some 
magnificent  havens  ; the  south  section,  with  the 
exception  of  Delagoa  Bay,  is  destitute  of  good 
harbours. 
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13.  On  its  slopes  are  romantic  gorges  and  streams, 
fertile  valleys  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Here  one 
may  see  great  lawns  of  soft,  green  grass,  beds  of 
aloes  in  full  flower,  tall  forest-trees  covered  with 
creeping  plants,  and  a perfect  wealth  of  orchids  and 


ferns.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and 


“ Nature  here  seems  to  have  used  all  her  power  to 
make  the  place  a lovely  spot — a feast  for  human 
eyes.” 

14.  South  of  the  Zambezi  the  country  slopes  from 
the  coast,  through  marshy,  wooded,  or  grassy  tracts, 
to  the  mountain  ranges  which  fence  off  Mashonaland 
Matabeleland,  and  the  Transvaal.  The  moisture- 
bearing winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean  are  condensed 
on  the  terraces  and  ridges  of  these  mountains,  and 
the  abundant  rainfall  produces  fine  foliage. 

15.  The  whole  of  the  products  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  at  present  are  forest  products,  such  as  oil-seeds, 
wax,  and  gums,  together  with  coffee,  tobacco,  rubber 
and  ivory.  Were  the  country  well  administered,  it 
might  produce  a hundredfold  of  what  it  now  yields. 
The  Portuguese  officials,  however,  are  corrupt  and 
incapable ; they  cannot,  or  dare  not,  enforce  orderly 
government,  and  too  often  they  wink  at  slave-driving 
and  bloodthirsty  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  native 
kings. 

16.  The  chief  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  continent  is  Louren^o  Marques,  which 
stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  large  and  safe 
harbour  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  is  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  trader  who  founded  it  in  the  middle  of 
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the  sixteenth  century.  At  one  time  it  was  a notorious 
slaving  port ; when,  however,  the  slave  trade  was  pro- 
hibited, it  sank  into  obscurity.  Of  late  years  it  has 
revived,  mainly  because  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  fifty - 
peven-mile  long  railway  through  Komati  Poort  to  the 
Transvaal. 

17.  During  the  South  African  War,  Louren^ 


DELAGOA  BAT. 

barques  was  the  only  port  to  which  the  Boers  had 
icess.  Between  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  Zambezi  stands 
le  port  of  Beira,  which  is  connected  with  Salisbury 
id  Bulawayo  by  rail.  The  only  other  ports  worth 
iention  are  Quilimane  and  Chinde,  each  on  a mouth 
[ the  Zambezi. 

I 
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42.  BELGIAN  AFRICA. 

1.  In  our  earlier  lessons  we  read  of  H.  M.  Star 
ley’s  explorations  on  the  Congo  River,  and  of  hi 
successful  mission  to  establish,  by  peaceful  means  an 
for  peaceful  aims,  a European  government  over  th 
basin  of  that  great  river.  We  learnt  that  the  expense 
of  the  mission  were  met  out  of  the  private  purse  c 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  that  he  became  the  firs 
King  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  In  1890  the  kin 
handed  over  his  rights  to  the  country  of  Belgiun 
and  we  may  now  consider  the  Congo  State  as  Belgia 
Africa. 

2.  We  have  already  followed  the  course  of  th 
river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  have  learn 
the  part  that  Livingstone  and  Stanley  played  in  re 
vealing  its  long-hidden  features  to  the  civilized  work 
A glance  at  the  map  will  show  us  that,  for  a’ 
practical  purposes,  the  Congo  State  and  the  Cong 
basin  are  one. 

3.  The  greater  part  of  the  state  consists  of  a some 
what  depressed  plain  tilted  towards  the  Atlantic,  an 
having  a mountainous  border  on  the  east  side,  throng 
which  the  Congo  forces  its  way  in  many  cataract 
and  rapids.  Some  writers  think  that  this  depresse 
plain  was  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a vast  inland  se 
which  included  Lake  Chad,  but  is  now  only  repre 
sented  by  Stanley  Pool,  Lake  Leopold  II.,  and  Lak 
Tumba.  Nowhere  on  this  old  lake  bed  are  there  an; 
ranges  of  mountains. 

4.  We  may  roughly  divide  the  Congo  basin  int 
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two  distinct  regions — a forest  zone,  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  north-east ; and  an  open  zone,  chiefly  of 
savannah  and  arable  lands,  comprising  all  the  rest. 
In  a former  lesson  we  gained  some  idea  of  this  forest 
region,  which  is  the  largest  tree -clad  area  in  the 
world,  not  even  excepting  the  vast  woodlands  of  the 
Amazon  and  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

5.  “ Imagine  the  whole  of  France  and  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  closely  packed  with  trees  varying  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  whose 
irowns  of  foliage  interlace  and  prevent  any  view  of  sky 
tod  sun,  and  each  tree  from  a few  inches  to  four  feet 
n diameter.  Then  from  tree  to  tree  run  cables  from 

j jwo  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  up  and  down,  in 
oops  and  festoons  and  W’s  and  badly-formed  M’s ; 
old  them  round  the  tree  in  great  light  coils,  until 
hey  have  run  up  the  entire  height.  Let  them 
,ower  and  leaf  luxuriantly,  and  mix  up  above  with 
be  foliage  of  the  trees  to  hide  the  sun ; then  from 
tie  highest  branches  let  fall  the  ends  of  the  cables, 
baching  near  to  the  ground  by  hundreds,  with  frayed 
1 itremities,  for  these  represent  the  air-roots  of  the 
1 ■ Lrasites.  Let  slender  cords  hang  down  also  in  tassels, 
ith  open  thread -work  at  the  ends ; work  others 
1 trough  and  through  these  as  confusedly  as  possible. 

6.  “ Now  from  branch  to  branch,  and  at  every  fork, 
id  on  every  horizontal  branch,  hang  cabbage-like 

f i ;hens  of  the  largest  kind,  and  orchids,  and  clusters 
L j vegetable  marvels,  and  a drapery  of  delicate  fronds. 

1 len  cover  tree,  branch,  twig,  and  creeper  with  a 

ick  moss-like  green  fur,  and  the  ground  with  a 

il  1 
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thick  crop  of  undergrowth  until  the  whole  is  on< 
impervious  hush.'’  This  is  Stanley’s  description  o 
the  Congo  forest. 

7.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  this  marvello 
profusion  of  vegetable  life,  if  we  remember  that  thl 
Congo  basin  has  two  wet  seasons  in  the  year,  corr 
sponding  to  our  spring  and  autumn,  and  that  t' 
rays  of  a tropical  sun  always  beat  down  upon  t 
land.  The  trees  are  ebony,  teak,  oil-palm,  mahogan; 
and  a hundred  others,  producing  useful  and  orn 
mental  woods.  Such  plants  as  maize,  manioc,  millel 
tobacco,  hemp,  and  sugar-cane  flourish  wherever  th 
are  planted,  and  these  with  the  banana,  which  yiel 
enormous  quantities  of  wholesome  and  delicioi 
food,  form  the  chief  crops  of  the  country. 

8.  Animal  life  is  just  as  profuse  as  vegetable  lii 
Immense  herds  of  elephants  frequent  almost  eve: 
part  of  the  Congo  basin,  while  the  hippopotamus  a: 
the  crocodile  crowd  the  river  to  such  an  extent  th; 
they  sometimes  impede  navigation.  The  leopard,  tl 
buffalo,  and  several  species  of  antelope  abound ; wh: 
a huge  ape,  nearly  four  feet  high,  and  something  li 
the  chimpanzee,  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  west 
the  state.  These  creatures  form  colonies  or  sett’ 
ments  in  the  trees  of  the  forests,  and  are  much  fear) 
by  the  natives,  who  believe  that  a glance  of  th 
“evil  eye”  means  a sure  and  an  early  death. 

9.  The  Congo  State  was  formerly  the  unhap; 
hunting-ground  of  Arab  slave-traders,  whose  ope: 
tions  are  now  sternly  suppressed.  There  are  m< 
than  a hundred  different  tribes  inhabiting  the  Co: 
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te,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  of  Bantu  stock. 

of  them  are  or  have  been  cannibals,  and  raids 
neighbouring  tribes  in  order  to  procure  human 
are  still  common.  We  have  already  read  of  the 
whom  Stanley  found  inhabiting  the  dark 
of  the  forest. 

10.  Some  of  the  tribes,  especially  those  who  live 
the  Kassai  River  and  the  Congo,  show 


ON  THE  CONGO. 


skill  in  smelting  copper  and  iron,  and  working 
up  into  ingots,  wire,  armlets  and  other  ornaments, 
and  copper  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  state ; 
the  Katanga  country  in  the  south-east,  near  the 
of  Northern  Rhodesia,  is  so  rich  in  minerals, 
ad  particularly  in  copper,  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
great  mining  centre. 

11.  Scattered  over  the  state,  at  convenient  points, 
(1,128)  15 
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are  government  and  missionary  stations,  which  a 
intended  to  be  civilizing  centres  for  weaning  tl 
natives  from  their  degrading  customs,  their  huma 
sacrifices,  their  “ witch  doctors,”  and  their  fetiche 
At  these  stations  they  are  taught  how  to  farm  the 
lands  in  the  best  way,  and  are  instructed  in  the  usi 
ful  arts. 

12.  Progress,  of  course,  is  very  slow,  and  tb 
Belgian  methods  of  ruling  the  country  have  not  alway 
been  above  suspicion.  Nevertheless,  we  may  hope  th 
these  stations  will  in  time  become  the  centres  froi 
which  the  blessings  of  civilization  will  spread  amon 
the  myriads  of  benighted  people  who  dwell  in  th 
heart  of  Africa. 

13.  The  great  staple  of  trade  is  india-rubbe: 
the  traffic  being  almost  entirely  in  Belgian  hand; 
Since  1898  the  trade  in  this  commodity  has  nearl 
trebled.  Ivory,  ground-nuts,  coffee,  palm-oil,  gu 
copal,  and  other  natural  products  are  exported,  an 
the  great  highway  of  trade  is  the  Congo.  Unfortu 
nately,  the  cataracts  and  rapids,  of  which  we  hav 
already  read,  cut  up  the  river  into  sections,  and  plac 
great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  through  communicatio: 

14.  A railway  has  now  been  constructed  fron 
Matadi,  where  the  rapids  begin,  to  Leopoldville  o: 
Stanley  Pool.  By  this  means  the  Livingstone  Fall 
are  avoided,  and  the  coast  has  been  brought  int 
touch  with  the  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  water 
which  form  a network  throughout  the  Congo  basi 
Other  railways  have  been  constructed,  notably  on 
from  Kabalo  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  will  prob 
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jbly  one  day  be  a stage  on  the  Cape  to  Cairo  route. 
By  means  of  these  railways  the  Congo  system  is 
brought  into  touch  with  the  British  possessions  in  the 
jast,  and  thus  the  coasts  of  Africa  are  linked. 

1 5.  The  Congo  State  can  never  become  a European 
;olony,  for  it  is  notoriously  unhealthy,  not  so  much 
[rom  the  tropical  heat  as  from  the  great  amount  of 
noisture  in  the  air.  The  sudden  changes  of  tem- 


LEOPOLDVILLE. 


jerature,  from  the  blazing  day  to  the  chilly  night, 
men  water  sometimes  freezes,  the  two  rainy  seasons 
a each  year,  the  strong  winds  which  blow  clouds  of 
ever-laden  vapour  over  the  land,  play  havoc  with  the 
Wrongest  European  constitution.  The  Belgian  Congo 
pceived  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1919,  the 
istricts  of  Ruanda  and  Urundi,  and  the  territory 
round  Kivu,  formerly  part  of  German  East  Africa. 
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43.  FORMER  GERMAN  POSSESSIONS.— I. 

1.  Up  to  1884  Germany  had  no  foothold  on  tJ  I 
African  continent.  In  that  year,  however,  she  becan  I 
fired  with  the  ambition  of  founding  an  African  empii  L 
She  saw  the  other  European  powers  “ pegging  o i 
their  claims,”  and  argued  that  she  might  just  as  we 
while  there  was  time,  secure  a few  colonies  for  he 
self.  Consequently  she  sent  out  her  pioneers  to  amn 
territory  wherever  occasion  offered.  As  far  as  ar 
was  concerned,  she  fared  quite  well;  but  all  her  Africa 
colonies  were  lost  to  her  as  a result  of  the  Great  Wi 

2.  On  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Germany  possess* 
Togoland  and  Kamerun  or  Cameroons.  Togolai 
lies  between  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  and  is  in  i 
respects  similar  in  character  to  these  countries, 
has  only  sixty  miles  of  harbourless,  surf-beaten  coat 
and  yields  the  usual  West  African  products.  Aft 
the  Great  War  Togoland  was  divided  between  Gre 
Britain  and  France,  the  eastern  portion  falling 
France. 

3.  Another  German  possession  in  West  Africa  w 
the  wedge-shaped  colony  of  Kamerun,  which  has  le 
than  two  hundred  miles  of  coast  on  the  Bight 
Biafra,  but  pushes  north-eastward  to  the  shores 
Lake  Chad,  and  has  Nigeria  to  the  north-west,  ai 
French  territory  on  the  east  and  south.  The  lo 
swampy  coast  is  overgrown  with  mangroves,  and  t] 
country  gradually  rises  to  the  undulating  gras: 
plains  of  the  African  plateau. 

4.  A volcanic  rift  runs  from  the  low  coast  pla 
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almost  to  Lake  Chad,  and  out  of  this  rises  Kamerun 
Peak,  the  highest  summit  of  West  Africa.  Most  of 
the  mountain  is  clothed  with  dense  forests,  beyond 
jjwhich  the  vegetation  dwindles  rapidly  to  the  short 
grass  which  covers  the  summit.  In  this  volcanic  ridge 
rises  the  Benue,  which  flows  across  Nigeria  to  the 
A number  of  other  streams  run  into  Kamerun 


KAMERUN  PEAK. 

, but  all  of  them  break  through  the  mountains 
steep  cascades,  and  are  useless  for  navigation. 

5.  The  description  of  Southern  Nigeria,  given  in 
earlier  lesson,  will  equally  apply  to  Kamerun. 
conquest  of  this  colony  was  completed  by  French 
British  troops  in  February  1916.  The  share  of 
Britain,  about  one-fifth  of  the  colony,  consists 
the  High  Ridge  of  the  Kamerun,  the  remainder 
allocated  to  France. 
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6.  The  rest  of  German  Africa  consisted  of  two  vaj 
stretches  of  country — the  one  fronting  the  Atlanti 
and  lying  between  the  Cape  Province  and  Angola 
the  other  fronting  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ly 
between  Portuguese  and  British  territory.  T1 
former,  which  is  part  of  the  Kalahari  plateau,  is 
great  table-land,  mountainous  in  the  west,  and  slopinl 
from  Windhoek,  the  largest  and  most  central  settl 
ment,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 

7.  Scarcely  any  of  the  streams  are  permanent,  ai 
nearly  all  are  roaring  torrents  in  the  wet  season  ar 
empty  gullies  in  the  dry.  Along  the  coast  is  a sand 
desert  belt,  and  east  of  this  strip  a region  of  mimoi 
bush  extending  to  the  mountains.  Upon  these  ar 
the  Kalahari  plateau  there  is  excellent  grazing-groun 
and  large  herds  of  horned  cattle  are  pastured. 

8.  Some  parts  of  Ovampoland,  in  the  north,  a: 
well  suited  for  farming,  and  in  this  neighbourly 
there  are  a number  of  Boers,  the  remnant  of  a lar: 
body  which  trekked  from  the  Transvaal  to  Mossamed' 
and  there  attempted  to  form  a republic  near  the  Ian 
salt-pan  of  Etosha.  The  whole  country,  especia' 
Great  Namaqualand,  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  mini: 
operations  have  already  been  commenced,  but  th 
cannot  advance  much  until  there  are  good  roads 
the  coast. 

9.  No  settlements  of  Europeans  can  be  formed 
Great  Namaqualand,  which  has  been  described  as 
country  yielding  much  sand  and  stones,  with  a sea 
tered  population  baked  like  toast  in  a broiling  sun 
Some  settlers,  however,  might  be  established  in  Ovan 
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poland  but  for  the  malarious  climate  and  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  natives.  Damaraland,  in  the  middle 
of  the  country,  might  support  European  stock- 
breeders; but  here,  again,  the  Hereros  are  scarcely 
desirable  neighbours.  The  Germans  had  treated  the 
natives  everywhere  with  ruthless  severity.  In  1904 
the  Hereros  rebelled,  and  before  their  power  was 


WINDHOEK. 

broken  in  1908,  Germany  was  maintaining  an 
of  20,000  men  in  the  field. 

10.  Another  drawback  from  the  German  point  of 
was  that  the  best  access  to  the  country  was 
hrough  the  British  port  of  Walfish  Bay,  which  is  the 
i>nly  good  harbour  of  South-West  Africa.  Prior  to 
he  Great  War  Walfish  Bay  stood  in  an  enclave — that 
is,  in  territory  of  one  power  surrounded  by  territory 
>f  another  power. 
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11.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Wa: 
Walfish  Bay  was  captured  by  the  Germans,  but  was 
recovered  by  the  British  on  Christmas  Day  1914 
By  July  of  the  following  year  the  South  Africai 
forces  under  General  Botha  had  completed  the  con 
quest  of  the  colony,  which  is  now  administered  bj 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  under  the  name  of  th< 
South-West  Africa  Protectorate. 

12.  In  1915  the  railway  system  of  the  colony  wai 
extended  and  linked  with  ‘that  of  the  Union  of  Soutl 
Africa.  The  country  is  being  opened  up,  and  already 
under  a more  humane  and  enlightened  administration 
the  protectorate  shows  signs  of  future  prosperity. 


44.  FORMER  GERMAN  POSSESSIONS.— II. 

1.  Germany’s  share  of  East  Africa,  now  knowi 
as  Tanganyika  Territory  and  administered  by  Grea 
Britain,  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  her  posses 
sions  in  the  Dark  Continent.  In  the  autumn  of  188' 
three  German  political  agents  began  making  treatie 
of  annexation  with  the  local  chiefs. 

2.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  thus  signed  away  thei 
country  were  vassals  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  wh 
was  under  British  protection.  Nevertheless,  a Germa: 
fleet  was  sent  to  Zanzibar,  and  the  sultan  was  forced  t 
yield  up  territory  from  Cape  Delgado  to  a line  draw: 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Umba  to  the  Victoria  Nyanzs 
The  British  afterwards  proclaimed  a protectorate  ove 
the  remainder  of  the  sultan’s  African  dominions. 


in  height.  From  the  middle  of  this  plateau  streams 
are  thrown  off  north  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  west  to 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  east  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

4.  Parts  of  this  plateau  are  mere  desert,  waterless 
and  scrub-covered,  with  loose  shingle,  dried-up  water- 
courses, and  bare,  fantastic  rocks.  Other  parts  are 
well  watered  and  fertile,  but  eighty  per  cent,  of 
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3.  Tanganyika  Territory  extends  inland  to  the 
more  westerly  Rift  Valley,  which  contains  the  chain  of 
lakes  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  Lake  Nyasa.  From 
the  low-lying  coast-landsut  rises  to  lofty  and  irregular 
mountains,  which  form  the  outer  buttress  of  a dry 
and  barren  plateau  some  three  to  four  thousand  feet 
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Tanganyika  Territory  has  been  declared  by  a German 
explorer  to  be  “ barren,  almost  uninhabited  steppe, 
savannah,  and  bush.” 

5.  Probably  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  square 
miles  are  available  for  plantations  and  agriculture 
generally,  and  this  area  is  subject  to  a very  unhealthy 
climate.  “ For  the  present,  at  all  events,  the  white 
man  must  be  content  to  settle  there  temporarily,  to 
teach  the  natives  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  to  lead 
them  on  to  a higher  plane  of  civilization.” 

6.  About  midway  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  the  coast,  and  almost  on  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  Tanganyika  Territory,  is  Kilimanjaro,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  whole  continent.  It  was  first 
ascended  by  Dr.  Hans  Meyer  in  1889.  With  a 
caravan  of  a hundred  men  he  marched  from  Mom- 
basa for  fourteen  days  across  arid  steppes  to  Taveita, 
at  the  foot  of  Kilimanjaro. 

7.  Taveita,  which  is  watered  by  the  romantic 
river  Lumi,  and  is  clothed  with  the  most  glorious 
tropical  vegetation,  has  been  described  as  “ one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  beautiful 
river,  the  grandeur  of  the  forest,  the  green  hillocks, 
the  avenues  of  palms,  acacias,  and  wild  bananas,  thq 
pretty  little  homesteads  of  yellow  beehive  huts  and 
the  cultivated  plots  of  ground,  combine  to  create  a 
tropical  paradise.” 

8.  Kilimanjaro  consists  of  two  volcanic  peaks  con- 
nected by  a saddle-back,  the  whole  forming  a huge 
mountain  mass  nearly  60  miles  long  and  170  miles 
round.  Kibo,  the  higher  of  the  peaks,  rises  to 
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19,720  feet,  and  ends  in  a vast  crater  covered  with 
snow.  The  natives  of  the  region  know  nothing  of 
snow,  and  they  imagine  the  glittering  crests  to  be 
covered  with  molten  silver.  It  is  said  that  they 
have  even  made  attempts  to  climb  the  mountain  in 
search  of  the  precious  metal. 

9.  On  the  moist  southern  slopes  of  the  mountain 
there  are  dense  primeval  forests,  and  from  foot  to 
summit  the  vegetation  of  every  zone — tropical,  tem- 
perate, and  arctic.  The  northern  slopes,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  barren  and  forbidding.  Directly  north  of 
Kilimanjaro,  in  Kenya  Colony,  is  the  sister  peak  of 
Kenya,  about  a thousand  feet  less  in  elevation. 

10.  The  vegetation  of  Tanganyika  Territory  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  British  territory  adjoining  it. 
There  are  mangrove  swamps  at  the  river  mouths, 
palms  and  mangoes  on  the  coast,  and  various  kinds  of 
mimosa  and  baobab  on  the  steppes.  Antelopes  swarm 
on  the  plateau,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  elephant, 
all  the  usual  African  wild  animals  are  found  in  plenty. 
Several  zebra  farms  were  established  by  the  Germans. 
The  white  ant  is  a great  plague  ; the  tsetse  fly  infests 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  locusts  frequently 
.appear. 

11.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Bantu  tribes, 
though  there  are  Hamitic  races  near  Kilimanjaro. 
The  Swahili,  or  coast  people,  are  the  most  prominent 
of  all  the  tribes,  not  because  of  their  martial  spirit, 
but  because  they  have  been  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Arab  traders  and  raiders.  Their  language, 
which  contains  many  Arabic  words,  is  spoken  by  most 
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of  the  natives  of  West  Central  Africa.  Nearly  all 
the  tribes  cultivate  ground-nuts,  maize,  rice,  and 
sesame,  and  collect  from  the  forests  rubber,'  copal, 
fibres,  and  lichens,  which  are  exported  in  return  for 
calico.  Some  of  them  weave  a fine  bark  into  cloth, 
forge  spear-heads,  make  pottery,  and  carve  wood. 

12.  Some  of  the  coast  settlements  quite  deserve 


BARTERING  FOR  IVORY  AT  BAGAMOYO. 

the  name  of  towns,  although  not  so  long  ago  they 
contained  scarcely  a house  fit  to  live  in.  The  most 
important  town  is  Dar  es  Salaam,  or  the  “ Place  of 
Peace,”  which  stands  on  perhaps  the  best  harbour  on 
the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa.  It  possesses  broad 
streets,  handsome  buildings,  a governor’s  residence 
set  in  the  midst  of  botanical  gardens,  and  is  at 
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once  a handsome  and  a healthy  place.  Dar  es  Salaam 
was  meant  to  be  a rival  to  Zanzibar,  and  a railway 
has  been  constructed  to  Tabora  in  the  interior,  and 
thence  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  only  other  town 
worth  mention  is  Bagamoyo,  opposite  to  Zanzibar. 

13.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  the 
Germans  in  East  Africa  attempted  offensive  operations 
against  the  neighbouring  British  colonies.  Apart 
from  repelling  these  attacks  and  establishing  a block- 
ade on  the  coast,  the  British  did  little  until  1916, 
when  a force  under  General  Smuts  undertook  the 
conquest  of  the  colony,  which  was  only  finally  com- 
pleted in  November  1918. 


45.  THE  EMPIRE  OF  MOROCCO. 

1.  Morocco  is  the  last  African  empire  under  Moham- 
medan rule.  There  is  no  country  near  Europe  so  little 
known ; the  sultan,  until  recently,  jealously  shut  out 
foreigners,  and  the  fanatical  Moors  even  now  openly 
curse  the  Christians  who  venture  into  their  land.  It 
was  only  in  1912  that  the  French  protectorate  was 
formally  established. 

2.  Morocco  is  extremely  backward,  but  of  late  years 
some  trifling  progress  has  been  made.  The  pirates  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  no  longer  scour  the  seas  as  of 
old,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riff  country  still 
plunder  any  vessel  that  happens  to  come  too  near 
their  shores.  The  character  of  the  Riff  people  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  said  to  have 
given  the  word  “ruffian”  to  the  English  language. 
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3.  Morocco  may  be  considered  as  a western  ex- 
tension of  Algeria.  It  has  the  same  climate  and  the 
same  three  natural  divisions — the  Tell,  the  High 
Plateaus,  and  the  oasis-dotted  slope  from  the  southern 
ridge  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  to  the  desert  of  Sahara. 


A MOORISH  CARAVANSARY. 

The  mountains  are  loftier  than  those  of  Algeria,  and 
some  of  them  are  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
rivers,  too,  are  similar  to  those  of  Algeria.  None  of 
are  navigable ; they  are  half  dry  in  summer, 
raging  torrents  in  winter.  Nevertheless,  some 
the  valleys  are  very  fertile,  and  under  the  rudest; 
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kind  of  tillage  grow  cereals,  dates,  olives,  figs,  and 
other  fruit. 

4.  Except  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Atlas,  the 
country  is  almost  treeless.  Rich  mineral  deposits 
occur  in  the  mountain  region,  but  only  in  recent  years 
have  they  been  worked.  Until  the  French  brought 
influence  to  bear  on  the  sultan  there  was  not  a good 
road  nor  a single  line  of  railway  in  the  country. 
There  is  now,  however,  a postal  service  under  French 
management,  and  the  roads  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved. A military  railway  has  been  built  to  Fez, 
and  other  lines  are  under  construction.  Altogether 
there  are  now  about  five  hundred  miles  of  railway  in 
the  country.  The  natives  of  Morocco  are  of  kindred 
race  with  those  of  Algeria,  though  they  are  far  wilder 
and  more  fanatical. 

5.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  was  formerly  the  most 
absolute  monarch  in  the  world,  though  his  authority 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  range  of  his  guns.  He 
was  judge,  priest,  commander-in-chief,  governor,  and 
tax-gatherer  all  in  one.  Since  1912,  however,  he  is 
bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  French  Resident- 
General  in  all  matters.  By  a treaty  signed  in  that 
year  Spain  also  has  certain  rights  in  part  of  the 
country.  The  Spanish  zone  lies  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  some  two  hundred  miles,  and  has  an 
average  breadth  of  about  forty  miles. 

6.  The  sultan’s  troops  are  now  drilled  by  French 
officers.  He  has  four  palaces — one  at  Mekinez,  another 
at  Fez,  a third  at  Merakish,  and  a fourth  at  Rabat — 
and  in  these  he  resides  alternately.  In  former  times 
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was  always  on  the  march,  accompanied  a large 
of  soldiers,  slaves,  and  camp  followers,  collecting 
or  punishing  rebellious  tribes.  “ The  throne  of 
Emperor  of  Morocco,”  said  a former  sultan,  “ is 
horse,  and  his  canopy  the  sky.”  He  went  in  daily 
of  assassination,  and  was  always  racked  with 

i Anxiety  as  to  the  movements  of  the  “ red -trousered 
(1,128)  16 
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Christians.”  The  French  have  already  done  much  to 
establish  law  and  order  in  the  country. 

7.  The  towns  of  Morocco  are  all  walled,  unlighted 
and  incredibly  filthy.  They  consist  of  narrow,  sun- 
less streets,  shut  in  by  dark,  windowless  houses.  The 
dwellings  are  often  in  a state  of  ruin,  for  no  son  wil 
live  in  the  house  which  his  father  inhabited ; anc 
owing  to  the  rapacity  of  the  sultan’s  officers,  no  mar 
dare  make  a show  of  his  riches.  An  heir  will  some- 
times pull  his  father’s  house  to  pieces,  in  order  tc 
search  for  hidden  wealth.  The  best  of  these  buildings 
are  similar  to  the  Moorish  house  which  we  describee 
in  our  lesson  on  Tunis.  Every  city,  of  course,  has 
numerous  mosques,  with  domes  and  minarets  rising  t< 
the  blue  sky. 

8.  Fez,  the  most  important  inland  town  of  Morocco 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  is  the  hoh 
city  of  the  empire.  Through  its  streets  runs  a strean 
of  water  which  the  Moors  believe  to  have  miraculou 
powers.  It  quenches  the  thirst,  they  say,  as  no  othe 
water  does,  and  washes  clothes  cleaner  than  any  othe 
river.  It  is  a pity  that  the  townsfolk  of  Fez  do  no 
use  some  of  this  miraculous  water  for  cleansing  thei 
foul  streets. 

9.  Fez  is  a rambling  place,  with  a palace  of  th 
sultan  and  two  famous  mosques.  In  the  larger  o 
these  mosques  are  three  hundred  marble  columns 
numerous  fountains,  and  a tower  containing  a librar 
of  manuscripts  and  a number  of  astronomical  instrr 
ments.  In  connection  with  this  mosque  there  is 
university,  in  which  little  but  the  Koran  is  studie( 
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and  “ any  student  who  could  pass  the  sixth  standard 
would  make  a first-class  professor  of  science.”  Per- 
haps you  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the  map  of  the 
world  from  which  the  Moorish  students  learn  their 
geography. 

10.  The  streets  by  the  side  of  the  other  mosque 
are  a sanctuary — a place  of  refuge  for  criminals  and 
debtors,  who  are  safe  as  long  as  they  remain  in  them. 
“ When  one  of  these  refugees  wishes  to  go  to  the 
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court  or  to  the  sultan  for  justice,  he  takes  down  one 
Sf  the  many  ornamental  texts  from  the  wall  of  the 
mosque,  and  carries  it  under  his  arm.  Even  murderers 
;annot  be  arrested  with  this  kind  of  pass.” 

11.  Fez  manufactures  carpets,  and  especially  mo- 
I |0cco  leather,  which  is  considered  the  finest  and  most 
lurable  made  in  North  Africa.  The  red  caps  or  fezes 
or  which  it  was  at  one  time  noted  are  now  made  in 
Austria,  France,  and  Turkey. 
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12.  Fez  was  noted  as  a slave-market,  and  it  wa: 
not  uncommon  for  women  and  children  to  be  expose( 
for  sale.  One  of  the  most  popular  amusements  o 
the  Moors  is  the  “ powder  play,”  which  is  a bloodies 
representation  of  tribal  warfare.  Horsemen  are  drawi 
up  in  line,  six  deep,  and  at  a given  signal  they  dasl 
along  in  a wild  gallop,  yelling  and  screaming,  firing 
their  guns,  and  tossing  them  high  into  the  air.  Som< 
of  the  horsemanship  displayed  in  these  mimic  battle; 
is  very  fine  indeed. 

13.  On  the  coast  are  Mogador,  the  port  of  Fez  ; am 
Tangier,  the  most  important  place  in  the  country,  fo 
in  it  reside  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers 
Tangier,  in  its  architecture  and  native  life,  resemble: 
Algiers  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  France.  I 
stands  on  a sheltered  bay  at  the  west  entrance  to  th< 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  thirty-five  miles  south-wes 
of  the  “Rock.”  Since  1923  it  has  been  an  inter 
national  city,  governed  by  French,  Spanish,  British 
and  native  representatives.  Ceuta,  which  stands  oi 
a small  peninsula  almost  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  is  on* 
of  the  few  possessions  of  Spain  in  Africa. 

14.  The  trade  of  Morocco  is  insignificant  comparec 
with  the  size  of  the  country,  which  is  about  twice  a 
large  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Maize,  beans,  peas 
almonds,  and  a little  wheat  are  exported,  together  witl 
some  cattle,  but  until  recently  all  trade  was  hamperec 
by  the  sultan.  Not  a single  mule  could  be  sent  ou 
of  the  country  without  his  express  order.  Cottoi 
and  woollen  goods,  sugar  and  tea,  are  imported,  am 
these  mainly  come  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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46.  ABYSSINIA  AND  SOMALILAND. 

1.  We  now  come  to  the  ancient  and  interesting 
kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  which  lies  near  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  contains  the  headwaters  of  the 
Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile.  Its  history  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba ; 
an  Abyssinian  empire  was  established  in  the  first 
century  a.d.  or  earlier,  and  accepted  Christianity  in 
| the  fourth  century.  Its  Christianity,  which  differs 
I much  from  ours,  and  is  more  akin  to  that  of  the 
Greek  Church,  is  marked  by  some  very  curious 
j practices,  such  as  priestly  dances  and  wild  festivals 
I at  which  much  raw  meat  is  eaten.  Though  debased 
land  corrupt,  the  religion  of  Abyssinia  no  doubt  repre- 
sents the  oldest  form  of  Christianity  known. 

! 2.  Until  1850  Abyssinia  was  almost  unknown  to 

Britons.  In  that  year  an  Anglo-Abyssinian  treaty 
| was  signed,  and  British  envoys  were  sent  to  the 
country.  They  were  killed  in  civil  war,  and  a new 
lenvoy  was  sent  out.  Theodore,  the  king,  now  wished 
|to  become  very  friendly  with  Queen  Victoria,  and 
jwrote  a letter  to  her  seeking  an  alliance.  This  letter 
iniscarried,  and  Theodore,  resenting  the  bad  manners 
i of  leaving  a sovereign’s  letter  unanswered,  began  to 
iill-treat  our  agents,  traders,  and  missionaries,  whom 
he  cast  into  chains,  and  refused  to  give  up. 

; 3.  In  1868  Sir  Robert  Napier  led  a British  expe- 

dition to  the  country,  and  reached  the  capital  without 
firing  a shot.  Attacked  by  6,000  Abyssinians,  he 
completely  routed  them,  and  Theodore,  in  his  doomed 
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: fortress  of  Magdala,  committed  suicide.  This  brilliant 
little  war  only  cost  us  two  lives. 

4.  The  later  history  of  Abyssinia  is  the  story  of 
j its  stern  resistance  to  a European  power  which  vainly 
; attempted  to  establish  a protectorate  over  it.  In 
1869,  after  Theodore’s  defeat  and  death,  Italy  bought 
!an  island  and  a harbour  on  the  coast  of  the  Red 
I Sea,  and  began  its  colonial  career.  It  soon  found 
ja  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Abyssinia. 

, 5.  Rival  claimants  to  the  throne  appeared,  and 

•Italy  supported  one  of  them,  King  Menelik.  In 
•return  for  this  service,  Menelik  signed  a treaty  in 
|1889,  which  he  interpreted  in  one  way,  and  the 
Italians  in  another.  War  was  declared  ; Italy  was 
[hopelessly  defeated,  and  forced  to  withdraw  to  a 
poor  little  strip  of  territory  on  the  coast  known  as 
Eritrea,  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  Red  Sea.  Here 
the  Italians  have  the  town  of  Massowa,  situated  on  a 
small  coral  island  joined  to  the  mainland.  From  the 
[town  two  small  railways  run  westward  across  the 
coast  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian  hills. 

! 6.  Abyssinia  has  been  called  the  African  Switzer- 

land, because,  like  that  country,  it  has  no  sea-coast ; 
ft  is  very  mountainous,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  several 
large  rivers.  It  chiefly  consists  of  a lofty  and  very 
rugged  table-land,  rising  abruptly  from  the  hot,  arid 
2oast  plain  of  the  Red  Sea  in  a sort  of  retaining 
wall,  along  the  coping  of  which  are  many  of  the  chief 
lowns. 

7.  Westward  the  table-land  slopes  more  gradu- 
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ally  to  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  Deep  and  precipitous 
canons  divide  the  table-land  into  numerous  smaller 
table-lands,  from  which  rise  snow-capped  volcanic 
peaks  and  flat-topped  hills.  The  smaller  of  these 
hills  are  natural  fortresses ; the  larger  are  w el' 
watered  and  cultivated,  and  sometimes  form  entire 
provinces. 

8.  There  is  every  variety  of  climate  in  Abyssinia 
from  the  burning  heal 
of  the  lowlands  to  the 
icy  cold  of  the  barrer 
mountain  summits;  con- 
sequently there  is  grea- 
variety  in  the  produc- 
tions, which  vary  fron 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  anc 
coffee  in  the  valleys,  te 
wheat,  barley,  and  oatf 
on  the  highlands.  Ow 
ing  to  its  immense  anc 
rich  pasture  - lands 
Abyssinia  is  an  ex 
cellent  cattle  - breeding 
country.  Most  of  th< 

African  wild  animals  are  met  with,  and  mineral;  | 
are  said  to  be  very  plentiful. 

9.  Gold  exists,  but  it  may  only  be  worn  b^  1 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Blocks  of  salt,  shapec 
like  the  hone  of  a scythe,  serve  the  purpose  of  coins 
and  ten  of  them  go  to  the  Maria  Theresa  dollai 
which  was  long  issued  by  the  Austrian  Government 
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^ and  was  used  as  a trade  coin  over  nearly  all  Africa. 

i Beyond  the  weaving  of  a little  cotton  and  woollen 
c cloth,  and  the  working  of  metals  and  leather  for 
I local  needs,  there  are  no  manufactures. 

IS  10.  The  Abyssinians  are  a very  mixed  race,  the 

more  civilized  of  the  highlanders  being  of  middle 
height,  broad  shouldered,  and  shapely,  with  high  fore- 
heads, straight  noses,  thick  lips,  almost  woolly  hair, 
and  high-pitched  voices.  They  are  intelligent,  polite, 
and  naturally  gay ; but  they  are  also  vain,  selfish, 
and  cruel. 

i 1 1.  A modern  traveller  says,  “ My  two  most 
I lingering  impressions  of  the  Abyssinians  are  the 
| smell  of  the  rancid  butter  with  which  they  all  pomade 
i their  hair,  and  the  sight  of  the  ridiculous  straw 
umbrellas,  shaped  like  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in 
i a pantomime,  which  are  paraded  everywhere,  with- 
■ out  any  regard  to  the  weather.”  Men  and  women 
| alike  wear  a single  white  garment,  which  consists  of 
j a cotton  sheet  wound  round  the  body.  A blue  cord 
i round  the  neck  is  the  mark  of  baptism. 

1 2.  The  ruler  is  a despot,  who  rejoices  in  the  title, 

I “ King  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia,  Conquering  Lion  of 
| Judah.”  His  army  of  150,000  men  consists  chiefly 
' of  cavalry,  well  armed  with  modern  weapons.  He 
| resides  at  Addis  Abeba,  which  is  rather  a settlement 
than  a town,  as  it  consists  of  huts  and  houses  scattered 
over  an  area  of  some  fifty  square  miles.  Some  years 
ago  Menelik  abandoned  his  former  capital  because  all 
the  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  exhausted 
for  building  and  fuel. 
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13.  Addis  Abeba  consists  of  wide  stretches  of  turf, 
broken  by  deep  ravines,  and  studded  here  and  there 
with  summer-houses  and  booth-like  tents.  There  are 
no  streets,  and  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  town  to 
the  other  you  must  bestride  your  mule  and  ride 
across  country.  The  king’s  palace  is  walled  in  by 
a high  zareba  of  thick  sticks,  and  inside  are  many 
courtyards  and  wooden  buildings.  The  capital  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  chief  towns  by  telephone, 
a mode  of  communication  which  is  highly  popular 
in  Abyssinia. 

14.  Abyssinia  sinks  in  the  south  to  Gallaland,  to 
the  north-east  of  which  is  the  “ horn  of  Africa,”  or 
Somaliland,  terminating  in  Cape  Guardafui.  Somali- 
land takes  its  name  from  the  native  tribes  or  Somalis, 
who  are  a half-civilized  pastoral  people,  with  large 
herds  of  camels,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  Somalis  of 
the  coast  are  traders,  sailors,  and  fishermen  ; and  most 
travellers  who  have  employed  them  as  porters  and 
servants  speak  of  their  cheery  good  humour,  and 
confess  to  a great  liking  for  them,  in  spite  of  their 
many  faults. 

15.  They  make  excellent  soldiers  when  well  drilled, 
but  hold  human  life  in  little  esteem.  Every  Somali 
carries  a spear,  and  by  the  number  of  brass  bands 
on  the  shaft  you  may  tell  the  number  of  men  he 
has  killed.  They  are  naturally  very  lazy,  and  at 
home  make  their  women  do  most  of  the  work.  Their 
favourite  way  of  standing  at  ease  is  to  rest  on  one 
foot  and  hold  the  other  in  one  hand. 

1 6.  Most  of  Somaliland  is  gray  steppe  land,  strewn 
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with  boulders,  and  dotted  with  parched,  stunted  vege- 
tation, armed  with  thorns  and  prickles.  A traveller 
thus  describes  it : — “ You  are  in  a sea  of  gray.  The 
fierce  sun  beats  down  upon  you  from  a blue-gray  sky  ; 
as  you  pass,  gray  shrubs  nod  at  you,  and  livid  gray 
lizards  shiver  away  over  the  gray  sand ; gray  jackals 
eye  you  suspiciously  from  behind  huge  gray  ant- 
hills ; gray  bones  and  skulls  strew  the  beaten  track.” 


SOMALIS  CROSSING  A RIVER. 

17.  Nevertheless,  Somaliland  is  a paradise  for  the 
big  game  hunter.  Most  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
this  region  comes  from  the  Britons  who  have  trav- 
ersed it  in  pursuit  of  lions,  elephants,  and  antelopes. 
Ivory,  hides,  spices,  and  gums  from  which  perfumes 
are  produced,  form  the  chief  exports  of  the  country. 

18.  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  have  divided  the 
coast  regions  of  Somaliland  between  them.  The 
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British  sphere  fronts  the  Gnlf  of  Aden,  and  has  its 
centre  of  government  at  Berbera,  which  merely  con- 
sists of  a number  of  thatched  huts  and  white-washed 
houses  on  a sandy  plain.  The  Italian  sphere  lies 
south  of  the  British ; and  the  French  protectorate, 
which  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  three,  boasts  the 
town  of  Jibuti,  which  is  likely  to  grow  in  importance, 
as  it  is  the  terminus  of  a railway  which  has  been 
constructed  through  Dire  Dawa,  in  the  south  of 
Abyssinia,  to  Addis  Abeba. 

19.  Off  Cape  Guardafui  lies  the  barren  island  of 
Socotra,  which  also  forms  a British  protectorate. 
Socotra,  together  with  Aden  and  Perim  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  is  under  the  government  of  India, 
and  thus  belongs  politically  to  Asia  rather  than 
Africa.  It  has  a little  trade  in  aloes  and  in  a valu- 
able resin  called  dragon’s  blood,  but  otherwise  is  of 
little  account.  Many  of  the  natives  are  descendants 
of  fugitive  slaves  from  Southern  Arabia. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  AFRICA. 


s;  PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

frica*  is  the  second  largest  of  the 
continents.  It  is  joined  to  Asia  by 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez,  pierced 
by  the  Suez  Canal.  Greatest  length, 
north  to  south,  5,200  miles ; greatest 
jbreadth,  east  to  west,  4,650  miles ; 
area,  12  million  square  miles,  or  three 
times  that  of  Europe.  The  continent 
appears  to  be  built  up  of  two  oblong 
masses  of  land — the  larger  one  being 
in  the  north,  and  having  its  greatest 
Length  from  east  to  west ; the  smaller 
one  being  tacked  on  to  the  southern 
edge  of  the  larger  one,  and  having 
its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south. 

jiundaries.— -If.,  Mediterranean  Sea; 
p.,  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean ; W., 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

ilief.— A massive  platform  rising  from 
leep  seas,  with  a rim  of  highlands, 
between  which  and  the  sea  lie  low 
coast  lands.  The  interior  consists  of 
plateaus.  The  northern  half,  which 
Contains  the  great  desert  of  Sahara , 
stretching  across  the  continent,  is 
much  lower  than  the  southern  half, 
which  contains  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
north  of  the  Orange  River.  The 

( For  Physical  Map  of  Africa,  see  page  46. 


southern  half  resembles  an  inverted 
saucer.  The  coast  is  very  regular, 
and  there  are  noimportant  peninsulas. 
There  are  very  few  islands  fringing 
its  shores — the  largest,  Madagascar, 
being  off  the  south-east  coast. 

MOUNTAINS. 

North  Coast. 

At-las  Mountains  (highest  peak  14,000 
feet). 

East  Coast. 

Ab-ys-sin-i-an  Mountains  (7,000  to 

8.000  feet),  from  which  run  south 
two  parallel  furrows  or  rift  valleys. 
Overlooking  the  eastern  rift  valley 
are  Ken-ya  (19,000  feet)  and  Kil-i- 
man-jar-o  (19,720  feet) ; overlooking 
the  western,  Ru-wen-zor-i  (18,000 
feet).  All  these  peaks  are  old  vol- 
canic cones. 

South  Africa. 

Drak-ens-berg  Mountains  (10,000  to 

11.000  feet),  Nieuw-veld  Mountains. 

West  Coast. 

Kam-er-un'  Mountains,  near  the  Bight 
of  Biafra  (13,000  feet) ; Mountains 
of  Western  Sudan,  which  are  really 
the  southern  edge  of  a plateau  paral- 
lel to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea. 
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Africa  and  Europe— Contrasts. 


Africa. 

1.  Mostly  in  Torrid  Zone. 

2.  Compact  shape ; unbroken  coast. 


3.  One  mile  of  coast  for  every  600 
square  miles  of  surface. 

4.  Few  islands. 

5.  Few  rivers  navigable  ^through- 
out. 

6.  Has  two  large  deserts. 

7.  A rim  of  mountains. 


8.  Hottest  and  most  unhealthy  cli- 
mate in  world. 

9.  Inhabited  in  large  part  by  black 
races. 

10.  Many  large  wild  animals. 

11.  The  most  backward  continent. 


Europe. 

1.  Mostly  in  Temperate  Zone. 

2.  Irregular  shape ; coast  mi 
indented. 

3.  One  mile  of  coast  for  every 
square  miles  of  surface. 

4.  Many  islands. 

5.  Many  navigable  rivers. 


6.  No  deserts. 

7.  Mountains  run  chiefly  east  a: 
west. 

8.  Good  and  temperate  climate. 


9.  Inhabited  by  white  races. 


10.  Few  large  wild  animals. 

11 . The  most  civilized  continent. 


Africa  and  South  America—: 

Africa. 

1.  Pear-shaped. 


Resemblances  and  Contrasts. 

South  America. 

1.  Pear-shaped. 


2.  Coast  little  indented. 

3.  Almost  inaccessible  from  sea. 


4.  Has  many  large  lakes. 

5.  Rivers  not  navigable  through- 
out. 

G.  Great  rivers  on  both  east  and 


7.  Impenetrable  forests  in  interior. 

8.  Animal  life  flourishes  best. 


2.  Coast  little  indented. 

3.  Easily  accessible  from  sea  1 
rivers. 

4.  Has  few  large  lakes. 

5.  Rivers  easily  navigable  and 
most  connected. 

6.  Great  rivers  only  on  east  coast 


7.  Impenetrable  forests  in  interio 

8.  Vegetable  life  flourishes  best. 


Climate. — Most  of  Africa  has  a tropi- 
cal climate.  Average  temperature, 
80°  F.  (compare  with  July  and  Au- 
gust temperature  in  Great  Britain  of 
60°  F.).  The  coast  districts  of  the 
central  region  are  unhealthy.  In 
the  equatorial  regions  there  are  two 
heavy  rainy  seasons  each  year,  while 
the  Sahara  is  almost  rainless.  Our 
South  African  colonies  enjoy  an  ex- 
cellent climate. 

Productions. — (a)  Vegetable. — The  chief 


products  of  the  north  are  barle; 
cotton,  sugar,  dates,  alfa  or  espar 
grass,  grapes,  tobacco,  wheat,  fig 
oranges,  and  rice.  The  central 
gions  produce  palm  oil,  ground-nut: 
cocoa-nuts,  gums,  bananas,  campho: 
coffee,  ebony,  teak,  and  rosewooc 
Grain  and  grapes  are  produced 
South  Africa.  (See  Map,  page  277.) 
( b ) Animal. — Africa  is  the  home  c 
the  largest  wild  animals.  On  th 
savannas  and  in  the  forests  ar 
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und  lions,  elephants,  monkeys,  ante- 
jpes,  zebras,  leopards,  apes,  gorillas, 
id  poisonous  snakes ; while  in  the 
vers  and  lakes  live  the  rhinoceros, 
jocodile,  and  hippopotamus.  The 
>mel  is  the  chief  beast  of  burden 
| the  north,  and  the  ostrich  is  the 
ost  valuable  bird. 


(c)  Mineral.  — Diamonds,  gold,  coal, 
iron,  and  copper. 

RACES  OF  MEN. 

North  of  a line  stretching  from  Cape 
Verd  to  the  Indian  Ocean : — 

Hamites  (Egypt,  Algeria,  Morocco, 
Sahara,  Somaliland)  and  Semites 
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(Arabs  of  north  and  north-west,  also 
the  people  of  Abyssinia).  With  the 
exception  of  the  Abyssinians,  who 
profess  a debased  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, these  races  are  Mohammedan. 

South  of  the  dividing  line : — 

Negroes  to  within  five  degrees  of  the 
Equator,  and  Bantus  in  all  the  re- 
mainder, except  the  south-west  cor- 
ner (Dutch  and  British).  The  Bush- 
men and  the  Hottentots  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  Pigmies  of  the  Congo 
forests,  represent  the  original  peoples, 
who  have  been  overcome  by  the  Ban- 
tus (known  in  South  Africa  as  Kafirs ; 
chief  race,  Zulus).  Total  population, 
about  145  millions,  speaking  some  six 
hundred  languages  and  dialects.  ( For 
Map  shoiving  occupations  of  the  people, 
see  page  279. ) 

EARLY  EXPLORATION. 

The  first  explorers  were  the  Portu- 
guese, who  reached  the  Rio  d’Ouro 
in  1442,  and  had  explored  the  whole 
Guinea  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  by  1471.  Bartholomew  Diaz 
first  saw  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1486,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  it, 
discovered  Natal  and  an  ocean  road 
to  India,  1497-98.  Except  in  Abys- 
sinia, the  Portuguese  did  not  push  far 
inland.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Dutch  established  stations  on  the 
west  coast  and  at  Cape  Town ; the 
French  erected  a fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal,  and  the  British  on 
the  Gambia.  Sierra  Leone  was 
yielded  to  Britain,  and  in  1795  we 
first  seized  the  Cape  from  the  Dutch. 
The  exploration  and  colonization  of 
Africa  were  mainly  done  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

RIVERS. 

( Tn  order  of  exploration. ) 

The  Ni-ger,  first  explored  by  Mungo 


Park,  1795-6,  and  again  in  1805,  rll 
in  the  Futa  Jallon  plateau,  Westll 
Sudan,  flows  north-east,  sweeps  roll 
to  south-east,  and  enters  Gulfll 
Guinea  by  means  of  a delta.  Lenll 
c.  3,000  miles.  Chief  tributaries,!! 
koto  and  Benue,  from  the  east.  ( 
Map,  seepage  1/3.) 

The  Nile  rises  in  Kagera  River,  wl 
enters  Victoria  Nyanza  (first  g 
Nile  reservoir)  at  the  southern  e 
Leaving  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (Ri 
Falls),  the  Nile  enters  Albert  Nya 
(second  great  Nile  reservoir),  wl 
is  connected  by  means  of.  the  S 
liki  River  with  Edward  Nya 
(third  great  Nile  reservoir).  F 
the  Albert  Nyanza  the  Nile  fl 
north  as  the  White  Nile,  and  is  joi 
by  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  (left  bank) 
the  Sobat  (right  bank) ; at  Khar 
it  is  joined  by  the  Blue  Nile,  wl 
rises  in  the  Abyssinian  Mounta 
and  brings  down  the  torrents  wl 
cause  the  Nile  floods.  The  un 
stream  afterwards  flows  to  the  M 
terranean,  receiving,  1,800  miles  f 
the  sea,  its  last  tributary,  the  At-ba 
flowing  from  Lake  Dembea  in  A 
sinia.  The  delta  of  the  Nile  is  al 
the  size  of  Wales.  The  river  is  n 
gable  to  near  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
is  barred  by  six  cataracts  betv 
Khartum  and  Aswan.  Total  len; 
c.  4,000  miles  ; drainage  area,  1| 
lion  square  miles  (half  the  aret 
Australia).  The  great  names 
nected  with  Nile  exploration 
Bruce,  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  Ba 
Gordon,  and  H.  M.  Stanley.  ( 
Map,  see  page  51. ) 

The  Zam-be-zi  is  formed  by 
streams  rising  in  the  belt  of  h 
lands  situated  near  the  middle  of 
continent.  The  united  stream  fl 
south  through  the  Barotse  val 
past  the  Gonye  Falls.  Swing 
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as.t,  and  receiving  the  Kwando,  it 
I ushes  on  to  the  magnificent  Victoria 
falls,  from  which  it  makes  a great 
louble  curve  to  its  outlet  (delta)  in 
he  Indian  Ocean.  On  its  way  to 
he  sea  it  receives  several  tributaries, 
a eluding  the  Shir  6 from  Lake  Nyasa. 
(rea  of  basin,  600,000  square  miles, 
r three  times  the  size  of  France, 
livingstone  was  the  great  explorer  of 
tie  Zambezi.  (For  Map , see  page  63. ) 
(1,1281 


The  Con-go  rises  in  the  Cham-be-zi, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Ban-gwe-o-lo, 
the  chief  reservoir  of  the  Congo. 
From  this  lake  to  Lake  Mweru 
the  Congo  flows  north-west,  and  is 
known  as  the  Luapula ; from  Lake 
Mweru  to  Nyangwe  it  is  known  as 
the  Lualaba.  At  the  Equator  its 
course  is  impeded  by  the  Stanley 
Falls.  Then  it  makes  a magnificent 
sweep  north  of  the  Equator,  and 

17 
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flows  south-west  to  its  estuary  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  after  a course  of  3,000 
miles.  The  area  of  its  basin  is  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Nile.  From 
Nyangwe  to  the  sea  fifty-seven  cata- 
racts and  rapids  block  the  way.  The 
explorers  of  the  Congo  are  Livingstone 
(Luapula  and  Lualaba)  and  Stanley, 
who  traversed  it  from  Nyangwe  to 
the  sea.  ( For  Map,  see  page  77.) 

OTHER  RIVERS. 

The  Sen-e-gal  and  the  Gam-bi-a,  rising 
near  the  Niger,  and  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Or-ange  River  (tributaries,  Cal-e- 
don,  Va-al,  and  Mod-der),  rising  in 
the  Drakensberg  Mountains,  and  flow- 
ing west  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Lim-pop-o,  rising  in  the  south  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  flowing  in  a semi- 
circle to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

GREAT  LAKES. 

West  Rift  Valley  of  East  Africa. 

Albert  Ny-an-za,  discovered  by  Sir  S. 
Baker,  1864 ; 110  miles  long  by  20 
wide.  The  Lower  Nile  passes  through 
it,  leaving  the  lake  at  its  north-east 
extremity. 

Edward  Nyanza,  discovered  by  Stanley, 
1887.  It  is  about  half  the  area  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  is  joined  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza  by  the  Semliki  River,  which 
drains  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great 
Ruwenzori  mountain. 

Ki-vu,  between  Albert  Edward  Nyanza 
and  Tanganyika.  Near  it  are  a num- 
ber of  volcanoes  forming  the  divide 
between  the  Congo  and  the  Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Tan-gan-yi-ka,  discovered  by  Burton 
and  Speke,  1858.  Area,  13,000  square 
miles.  It  is  the  longest  fresh-water 
lake  in  the  world.  Its  shell-fish  re- 
semble some  of  those  now  extinct  in 
European  waters. 


Mweru  and  Bangweolo  are  shallow  d 
pressions  which  the  Upper  Conj 
has  turned  into  lakes. 

East  Rift  Valley 

Dem-be-a  or  Tsana  (Abyssinia),  < 
miles  long ; source  of  the  Bh 
Nile. 

Stef-an-ie  and  Ru-dolf,  in  British  Ea 

I Africa.  Lake  Rudolf  is  about  4,0( 
square  miles  in  area,  and  is  bound? 
by  precipitous  volcanic  heights.  I 
water  is  brackish.  Neither  of  the* 
lakes  has  any  outlet. 

Between  the  Rift  Valleys,  in  a deprel 
sion,  is 

Victoria  Nyanza,  discovered  by  Spel 
in  1858  ; the  great  reservoir  of  tl 
Nile ; almost  as  large  as  Scotlanc 
after  Lake  Superior  the  largest  fres' 
water  lake  in  the  world  ; was  circun 
navigated  in  eighty  days  by  Stank 
(1875).  It  is  a great  filled-up  hollo 
of  the  lake  plateau. 

OTHER  LAKES. 

Ny-as-a,  along  with  Lake  Shirwa,  tl 
great  feeder  of  the  Zambezi ; di 
covered  by  Livingstone  in  1857.  ’ 
is  350  miles  long  by  15  to  40  broac 
The  northern  half,  which  is  deep? 
than  the  southern,  is  below  the  lev< 
of  the  sea. 

Leopold  II.  and  Tum-ba  (Congo  Frc 
State),  draining  into  the  Congo. 

Chad  (Sudan,  about  halfway  betwee 
Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Guardafui 
fresh-water  lake  ; area,  10,000  squai 
miles ; fed  by  Shari  River.  It  e: 
pands  and  contracts  according  to  th 

. season. 

CAPES. 

On  the  North. 

I Cape  Bon  and  Cape  Blan-co,  in  Tunis 
the  latter  is  the  most  northerl 

I point. 
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On  the  West. 


On  the  East. 


ape  Verd,  in  Senegambia,  the  most 
westerly  point  of  Africa, 
ape  Pal-mas  and  Cape  Three  Points, 
in  Upper  Guinea, 
ape  Lo-pez,  in  Lower  Guinea. 

On  the  South. 

kpe  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  A-gul- 

; has ; the  latter  is  the  most  southerly 
i point  of  Africa. 


Cape  Guard-a-fu-i,  the  most  easterly 
point  of  Africa. 

Cape  Am-ber  and  Cape  St.  Mary,  in 

Madagascar. 

SEAS  AND  INLETS. 

On  the  North  ( Mediterranean  Sea). 

Gulf  of  Sid-ra,  north  of  Tripoli. 

Gulf  of  Cab-es,  east  of  Tunis. 
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On  the  West  [ Atlantic  Ocean). 

Gulf  of  Guin-ea,  with  the  Bight  of 
Benin  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 

On  the  South. 

Table  Bay,  on  the  south-west  of  the 
Cape  Province. 

Al-go-a  Bay,  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Cape  Province. 

On  the  East  ( Indian  Ocean). 

The  Mo-zam-bique'  Channel,  between 
Madagascar  and  the  mainland. 

Del-a-go-a  Bay  and  So-fal-a  Bay,  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa. 

The  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden,  between 
Africa  and  Arabia. 

ISLANDS. 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Ma-dei-ra  Islands,  group  of  islands 
1,306  miles  from  Southampton,  be- 
longing to  Portugal ; capital,  Fun- 
chal. They  are  very  mountainous. 
The  soil  is  volcanic,  and  the  climate 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
Large  numbers  of  invalids  now  visit  it. 
Yields  wine  and  fruits.  Sugar-cane 
and  tobacco  are  largely  cultivated. 

Can-a-ry  Islands,  seven  large  islands 
and  several  islets  belonging  to  Spain  ; 
the  chief  town  is  Las  Pal-mas,  and 
the  chief  island  is  Ten-er-iffe',  with 
its  celebrated  peak  (12,200  feet).  The 
islands  produce  wines,  fruits,  cochi- 
neal, oil,  cereals,  and  tobacco. 

Cape  Verd  Islands.  See  Portuguese 
Africa. 

Fer-nan-do  Po,  belonging  to  Spain, 
and  St.  Thomas,  belonging  to  Por- 
tugal, are  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

As-cen-siou  Island,  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, is  a coaling  and  victualling  sta- 
tion, and  a health  resort  for  African 
crews.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
is  mountainous  in  the  south.  Green 
turtles  weighing  from  600  to  800  lbs. 


are  caught  in  great  numbers.  T 
island  is  so  named  because  it  w| 
discovered  on  Ascension  Day,  15 
It  became  British  fourteen  yei 
later.  Georgetown,  the  capital,  is| 
port. 

St.  Hel-e-na  is  a small  island  in  t' 
South  Atlantic,  1,160  miles  west 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  1,700  f 
Cape  Town.  It  is  volcanic  in  origi 
and  contains  peaks  over  2,000  f 
in  height.  Whale-fishing  and  gro 
ing  potatoes  are  the  chief  occu 
tions  of  the  people.  Here  Napolei 
Bonaparte  was  imprisoned  at  Lon 
wood  from  1815  till  1821.  Prison 
during  the  South  African  War  we 
also  kept  on  the  island.  Jamestov 
is  the  capital. 

Tristan  d’Acunha  ( da-koon-ya ) is  t 
chief  of  a group  of  three  small  islan 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  1,700  mil 
west  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mad-a-gas-car.  See  French  Africa. 

Maur-i-tius,  belonging  to  Britain, 
one  of/the  Mascarene  islands,  to  t 
east  of  Madagascar.  It  has  bet 
called  a “fairer  Malta  of  the  trop 
sea.  ” Grain,  coal,  cotton  goods,  ai 
wine  are  imported,  and  sugar  (large 
grown  in  the  north  of  the  island) 
exported.  Port  Louis,  the  capitz 
has  a strongly-fortified  harbour, 
is  connected  with  Port  Savanna  ( 
the  east  coast.  Curepipe  is  a plea 
ant  town  on  the  interior  plateau, 
became  British  in  1810. 

Bourbon  or  Reunion,  400  miles  east 
Madagascar,  belongs  to  France. 

The  Sey-chelles',  north-east  of  Mad 
gascar,  export  vanilla  and  cocoa-nut 
They  belong  to  Britain. 

Zan-zi-bar',  off  the  east  coast,  is  und 
British  protection. 

So-co-tra,  off  the  Somali  coast,  belonj 
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to  Britain.  The  gum  known  as 
dragon’s  blood  is  the  chief  article  of 
export. 

Rodriguez  (Ro-dre^ghes),  British  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  300  miles  east 
of  Mauritius,  of  which  it  is  a de- 
pendency. Exports  cattle. 

Am-i-ran-te  Islands,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  lie  west  of  the  Seychelles. 
They  belong  to  Britain. 

PARTITION  OP  AFRICA. 

With  the  exception  of  Liberia  and 
Abyssinia,  Africa  is  almost  entirely 
divided  among  the  following  Powers : 


I Britain. 

Sq.  Miles. 

| Cape  Province 276,966 

Natal 35,291 

| Orange  Free  State 50,389 

Transvaal 110,450 

South-West  Africa  Protectorate. . . 322,400 

1 iBasutoland 11,716 

Bechuanaland 275,000 

|Swaziland 6,678 

Southern  Rhodesia 149,000 

[Northern  Rhodesia 291,000 

• Nyasaland 39,573 

Tanganyika  Territory 365,000 

t!  i Kenya  Colony 246,822 

, (Uganda 110,300 

[Zanzibar  and  Pemba 1,020 

British  Somaliland 68,000 

1 iGambia 4,134 

- Gold  Coast  (including  part  of  Togo)  92,500 
j Nigeria(includingpartof Kamerun)  362,000 

Sierra  Leone 31,000 

jAnglo-Egyptian  Sudan 1,014,000 

1 Mauritius,  Seychelles,  St.  Helena, 

; etc 1,046 

Total.... 3,864,285 

France. 

Algeria 222,180 

f Tunis 50,000 

Morocco 213,140 

id  j3abara 1,544,000 

„l  jFrench  West  Africa 1,821,766 

French  Equatorial  Africa 1,148,538 

Madagascar 228,000 

“ french  Somaliland 5,790 

Comoro  Is.,  Reunion,  etc 1,760 


)B[  | Total 5,235,174 


Portugal. 

Sq.  Miles. 


Portuguese  Guinea 13,940 

Angola 484,800 

Portuguese  East  Africa  (Mozam- 
bique)  428,132 

Cape  Yerd  Is.,  etc 1,840 

Total 928,712 

Belgium. 

Belgian  Congo 909,654 

Italy. 

Eritrea 45,800 

Italian  Somaliland 139,430 

Libya 406,000 

Total 591,230 

Spain. 

Spanish  Morocco 7,700 

Rio  de  Oro,  Ifni,  etc 110,165 

Spanish  Guinea  and  islands 11,605 

Total 129,470 


BRITISH  AFRICA. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  was  formed 
in  1910,  when  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  were  united  in  a Legislative 
Union  under  one  government.  These 
four  colonies  became  original  prov- 
inces of  the  Union  under  the  names 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Trans- 
vaal, and  Orange  Free  State.  A 
Governor-general  is  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  he  is  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council  appointed  by  him- 
self. The  Parliament  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Assembly. 
The  Senate  is  made  up  of  40  mem- 
bers, 8 elected  by  the  Governor- 
general,  and  8 from  each  province. 
The  House  of  Assembly  consists 
of  135  members,  chosen  as  follows : 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  51 ; Natal, 
17 ; Transvaal,  50 ; Orange  Free 
State,  17.  The  provinces  have  a 
complete  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, each  having  an  Administrator 
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BRITISH  AND  CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


who  is  assisted  by  a Provincial 
Council.  Cape  Town  is  the  seat  of 
the  Legislature,  and  Pretoria  of  the 
Executive  Government.  The  South- 
West  Africa  Protectorate  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

POSITION. — The  most  southerly  part 
of  Africa. 

EXTENT. — Three  times  the  size  of 
Great  Britain. 

BOUNDARIES. — A. , Orange  River, 
Bechuanaland,  and  Orange  Free 
State;  N.E.,  Natal;  on  the  other 
sides,  the  ocean. 

MOUNTAINS.— Nieuw-veld  ( Nyuvelt ), 


Sneeuw-ber-genor  Snow  Mountain 
Zw&r-te-ber-gen  or  Black  Mountain 

The  plains  between  these  mountaii 
are  called  Karroos.  The  Great  Ka 
roo  lies  between  the  Zwarteberge 
and  the  Nieuwveld.  Table  Moui 
tain  (behind  Cape  Town)  is  so  calk 
from  its  flat  summit  (3,000  feet). 

RIVERS. — The  rivers  are  useless  ft 
navigation.  The  Orange  River  ris 
in  Champagne  Castle,  a peak  of  tl 
Drakensberg.  It  flows  west  to  the  A 
lantic.  Tributaries  : Caledon,  Vaa 
Modder,  etc.  Many  of  its  so-call( 
tributaries  are  dry  gullies  in  summe 
The  “Great  Falls”  lie  250  mil 
from  the  sea.  The  mouth  is  block* 
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by  sand-bars.  01-i-fants,  Bree-de, 
Gou-ritz,  Gam-toos,  Sunday,  Great 
Fish,  Great  Kei. 

AREA.— 277,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION.— Nearly  3 millions, 
700,000  being  white. 

EXPORTS.  — Diamonds,  gold,  wool, 
ostrich  feathers,  hides,  furs,  maize, 
mohair,  and  wine. 

Chief  Towns. 

Cape  Town,  Table  Bay,  the  capital  and 
seat  of  the  Legislature,  is  a busy  port. 
Population,  207,000  (white,  100,000). 

Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  exports 
wool,  skins,  and  ivory.  Pop.  46,000 
(white,  20,000). 

East  London,  facing  the  Indian  Ocean, 
is  an  important  seaport.  Pop.  35,000 
(white,  20,000). 

Grahamstown  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  eastern  provinces. 

King  William’s  Town  is  the  chief  town 
in  British  Kafraria. 

Kim-ber-ley,  near  the  Modder  River ; 
“the  town  of  diamonds,”  the  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines  being  here. 
Pop.  40,000  (white,  18,000). 

Paarl,  38  miles  east  of  Cape  Town,  in 
a fertile,  vine-growing  district. 

Graaff  Reinet  (Graf  Rl-net),  160  miles 
north  of  Port  Elizabeth. 

Worcester,  on  the  Great  Karroo,  manu- 
factures wagons. 

Ui-ten-hage,  78  miles  north-west  of 
Port  Elizabeth. 

NATAL. 

NATAL,  north-east  of  Cape  Province, 
between  the  Drakensberg  Mountains 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  New  northern 
boundary,  the  Pongola  River.  It 
includes  Zululand.  It  was  founded 
by  Dutch  Boers,  and  became  a 
British  colony  in  1856.  Rears  sheep, 
and  exports  wool  and  ostrich  feathers. 
Sugar,,  tea,  and  tropical  fruits  grow 


near  the  coast.  There  are  extensive 
coal-fields  round  Newcastle. 

AREA. — 35,300  square  miles. 

POPULATION.  — Nearly  1^  million, 
140,000  being  white ; the  rest  Kafirs 
and  Indians. 

Pie-ter-mar-itz-burg,  the  capital  (pop- 
ulation, 36,000 ; white,  18,000) ; 50 
miles  from  Dur-ban  or  Port  Natal, 
its  port  (population,  146,000 ; white, 
57,000). 

TRANSVAAL. 

THE  TRANSVAAL,  formerly  the  South 
African  Republic,  is  north  of  the  river 
Vaal.  It  was  founded  by  Dutch 
Boers  who  migrated  from  Cape 
Colony.  In  1877  it  was  annexed 
by  the  British  Government.  As  the 
result  of  a revolt  in  1880,  it  became 
practically  independent.  During  the 
South  African  War  of  1899-1902,  the 
British  invaded  the  Transvaal,  and 
occupied  the  capital,  Pretoria. 

The  colony  is  suited  for  agriculture  and 
stock-rearing.  The  gold-mines  of  the 
Witwatersrand  are  the  richest  in  the 
world. 

AREA.— 110,400  square  miles. 

POPULATION. — Over  2 millions,  about 
half  a million  being  white. 

Pre-tor-i-a,  the  capital,  980  miles  from 
Cape  Town,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail.  Population,  74,000 
(white,  45,000). 

Jo-han-nes-burg  is  the  greatest  gold- 
mining town  in  the  world.  It  has 
risen  since  1886.  Population,  288,000 
(white,  152,000). 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE  lies  be- 
tween the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers. 
It  was  annexed  by  the  British  in  May 
1900,  and  was  known  as  the  Orange 
River  Colony  until  the  formation  of 
the  Union.  It  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  undulating  plains  affording 
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good  grazing.  Much  grain  is  grown, 
and  ostriches  are  reared  and  diamond 
mines  are  worked. 

AREA. — 50,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION. -O^er  half  a million, 
including  190,000  white. 

Bloem-fon-tein  (39,000;  white,  19,000) 
is  the  capital. 

BASU-TOLAND,  high  plateau  between 
Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
In  shape,  an  irregular  oval ; area, 
11,700  square  miles.  It  is  well 
watered.  Immense  herds  of  cattle 
are  reared  on  the  grassy  plains. 
European  settlement  is  practically 
prohibited. 

Mas-e-ru  is  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner. 

BECHUA-NALAND  PROTECTORATE 

( Betch-oo-d^na ) lies  between  the 
Transvaal  and  Great  Namaqualand. 
The  Bechuanas,  who  are  ruled  by 
their  own  chiefs  and  a Resident 
Commissioner,  are  a peaceable  people, 
who  grow  maize  and  rear  cattle . The 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  must  not 
be  confounded  with  British  Bechu- 
analand, which  is  now  part  of  the 
Cape  Province.  Chief  town,  Se-ro- 
we,  in  Khama’s  country. 

SOUTHERN  RHO-DE-SIA  lies  north  of 
British  Bechuanaland,  and  extends 
to  the  Zambezi.  It  consists  of  Mata- 
beleland  and  Mashonaland,  and  was 
governed  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  until  1923  when  it  became 
a Crown  Colony.  A strip  of  Bechu- 
analand containing  the  railway  has 
been  assigned  to  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Agriculture  and  gold-mining  are  the 
chief  occupations  of  its  people. 
Rhodesia  is  rich  in  gold  reefs.  Other 
minerals  are  silver,  copper,  and  coal 
in  large  quantities  near  the  Zambezi. 

AREA. — About  149,000  square  miles. 


POPULATION.— 800, 000,  of  whom  38,000 
are  white. 

Salis-bur-y  is  the  capital,  and  other 
towns  are  Um-ta-li,  Bu-la-way-o, 
and  Vic-to-ri-a.  All  these  towns  are 
connected  by  rail  with  Cape  Town, 
and  with  Beira,  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

CENTRAL  AND  EAST 
AFRICA. 

BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA  lies  north 
of  the  Zambezi.  It  stretches  East- 
ward to  Lake  Nyasa  and  northward 
to  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  western 
portion  is  called  Northern  Rhodesia, 
and  was  administered  by  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  until  1924, 
when  it  became  a British  Protector- 
ate. The  country  has  great  agri- 
cultural and  mining  possibilities. 
Liv-ing-stone,  on  the  Zambezi,  is 
the  seat  of  the  government.  The 
country  to  the  west  and  south  of 
Lake  Nyasa  forms  the  Nyasaland 
Protectorate.  Zom-ba  is  the  seat  of 
the  government,  and  the  chief  town 
is  Blan-tyre,  in  the  Shire  High- 
lands. Coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
are  grown  in  the  Shire  Highlands. 
Telegraphs  and  railways  are  now 
opening  up  the  country. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  stretches  from 
Portuguese  East  Africa  to  Abys- 
sinia and  the  Nile.  It  consists  of 
Tanganyika  Territory,  the  Zanzibar 
Protectorate,  Kenya  Colony,  and 
Uganda. 

The  Zan-zi-bar'  Protectorate  consists 
of  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pem-ba.  The  principal  export  is 
cloves.  The  chief  town  is  Zanzibar, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  Africa. 

Ken-ya  Colony  extends  from  the  Umba 
to  near  the  Juba  River,  and  inland 
to  Uganda.  The  chief  exports  are 
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J jotton,  fibres,  coffee,  and  carbonate 
bf  soda.  Nai-ro-bi  is  the  capital, 

1 and  Mom-bas-a  the  chief  port. 

'gan^da  extends  inland  from  Kenya 
J bolony  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
and  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  chief 
' products  are  cotton,  coffee,  hides,  and 
1 Skins.  The  headquarters  of  the  Brit- 
sh  administration  is  at  En-teb-be. 

Ir  Tanganyika  Territory,  see  p.  290.) 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 

SUDAN. 

i Anglo-Egyptian  Su-dan'  stretches 
re  southward  from  Egypt  to  Uganda 


and  the  Belgian  Congo,  a distance  of' 
1,650  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is 
about  1,000  miles.  To  the  west  of 
the  country  is  E rench  territory,  and 
to  the  east  lie  the  Red  Sea  and 
Abyssinia.  The  northern  half  of  the 
Sudan  consists  largely  of  a belt  of 
desert,  while  the  southern  portion 
is  occupied  by  grassy  or  wooded 
regions  of  enormous  extent. 

The  Nile  is  the  life  of  the  whole  land. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  the  great  equa- 
torial lakes,  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  following  a 
generally  northward  direction  flows 
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through  Egypt  and  enters  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  by  a delta. 

GOVERNMENT.— The  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  is  ruled  by  a Governor-general 
appointed  by  Britain  and  Egypt 
together. 

AREA. — The  area  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  is  over  1,000,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION.— 6 millions. 

PRODUCTIONS.  — Raw  cotton,  gum 
arabic,  ivory,  millet,  tobacco,  rice, 
maize,  hides,  wool. 

Chief  Towns. 

Khartum',  at  the  junction  of  the  White 
Nile  with  the  Nile,  is  the  centre  of 
trade. 

Omdurman',  old  Dervish  capital ; Arab 
trade  centre. 

Wady  Haifa,  on  the  Nile,  railway  con- 
nection with  Khartum. 

BRITISH  SOMALILAND.— The  “eastern 
horn  of  Africa  ” is  known  as  Somali- 
land, and  is  so  called  from  the  Soma- 
lis who  inhabit  it.  It  consists  mainly 
of  plateaus  covered  with  parched  and 
stunted  vegetation,  and  is  divided 
between  Britain,  Italy,  and  France. 
The  British  Protectorate  covers  an 
area  of  about  68,000  square  miles. 
The  principal  exports  are  ivory,  gums, 
hides,  and  specie. 

Ber-be-ra,  seaport  opposite  Aden,  the 
seat  of  government. 

Zey-la,  north-west  of  Berbera,  an  im- 
portant starting-place  for  caravans 
for  Southern  Abyssinia. 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA. 

GAM-BI-A  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Gambia. 

Bath-urst,  Gambia,  the  chief  British 
station ; exports  ivory,  hides,  gold 
dust,  palm  oil,  wax. 

SI-ER-RA  LE-O-NE,  between  French 
Guinea  and  Liberia 


Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  is  peopled 
descendants  of  freed  slaves.  Exp 
palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  kola-nuts 

THE  GOLD  COAST  lies  on  the  nort 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Ac-cra'  (pop.  20,000)  is  the  capital. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  Gulf  of  Guin 
is  a town  and  fortress.  It  exp 
cocoa,  palm  oil,  and  gold.  1 
hinterland  of  Ashanti  (capital, 
ma-si)  is  included  in  the  Gold  0 
Colony. 

NIGERIA. 

NIGERIA,  an  important  colony, 
eludes  the  lower  course  and  the  d 
of  the  Niger,  and  stretches  from 
Bight  of  Benin  to  Lake  Chad, 
tween  Dahomey  on  the  west 
Kamerun  on  the  east.  Indue 
territory  from  German  Kamerun 
area  is  362,000  square  miles, 
its  population  19  millions.  Il 
divided  into  Northern  Provinces 
Southern  Provinces — the  former 
ing  fertile,  healthy  country,  peo] 
by  Mohammedans  ; the  latter  b< 
a low-lying,  swampy  region,  peo] 
by  barbarous  tribes.  Palm  oil,  £ 
copal,  rubber,  mahogany,  groi 
nuts,  and  hides  are  exported.  ' 
mining  is  carried  on  in  the  no 
and  coal-mines  exist  at  Udi  in 
south. 

Chief  Towns. 

La-gos,  ontheAZare  Coast,  is  the  cap 
and  the  centre  of  the  palm-oil  exp 
Population,  73,000. 

Ka-no',  Il-o-rin,  Zun-ger-u',  and 
du-na  are  large  native  towns 
Northern  Nigeria. 

Brass,  Bon-ny,  Cal-a-bar',  and  1 
Har-court  are  ports. 

(For  Togoland  and  Kamerun, 
page  290. ) 
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CARAVAN  ROUTES  ON  THE  SAHARA. 


FRENCH  AFRICA. 
ALGERIA  AND  TUNIS.* 
kL-GE-RI-A  fronts  the  Mediterranean 
| Sea.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
| Atlas  Mountains  forms  a backbone 
to  the  country.  Algeria  consists  of 
three  regions — (1)  mountainous  cul- 
tivated land  in  the  north  ; (2)  wide 
plains,  with  brackish  lakes,  in  the 
middle;  and  (3)  the  Algerian  Sahara 
in  the  south,  consisting  of  desert 
land  dotted  with  oases.  Total  area, 

! 222,180  square  miles ; population,  6 
1 millions.  The  climate  in  the  coast 
region  is  delightful. 
iYine,  fruit,  tobacco,  cereals,  esparto 
grass,  iron  and  zinc  ores  are  ex- 
ported. 

U-giers',  the  capital,  was  formerly  a 
! nest  of  pirates.  It  is  a busy  place, 
j and  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities 
! in  the  world.  It  communicates  by 
| rail  with  the  following  towns  : — 
)-ran',  the  principal  trading  port  in 
the  west. 

* See  Map,  page  47. 


Bo-na,  in  the  east,  with  a growing  trade. 

Con-stan-tine,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Roman  city,  with  a large  trade  in 
leather,  saddlery,  and  shoes. 

Bisk-ra,  in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  a 
popular  winter  resort. 

TU-NIS,  to  the  east  of  Algeria,  is  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  latter.  It 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
France  in  1882.  Its  climate  is  milder 
and  moister  than  that  of  Algeria.  It 
produces  olive  oil,  esparto  grass,  bar- 
ley, wine,  ores,  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  Area,  50,000  square  miles. 

Tu-nis,  the  capital,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis, 
is  a very  ancient  city,  with  consider- 
able trade.  Twelve  miles  north-east 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Carthage. 

Bi-zer-ta,  north-west  of  the  capital,  is 
a naval  port. 

Kair-wan,  south  of  Tunis,  is  the  old 
Mohammedan  capital. 

MOROCCO. 

MOR-OC-CO,  or  MAROCCO,  formerly 
an  independent  empire,  occupies  the 
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north-west  corner  of  Africa.  Since 
1912  the  country  has  been  a French 
Protectorate,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Spanish  zone  and  the  inter- 
national port  of  Tangier.  It  is  one 
of  the  Barbary  States  (Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli).  The 
interior  is  mountainous,  the  Atlas 
Mountains  forming  its  backbone ; 
and  the  land  near  the  coast  is  rich 
and  fertile.  Maize,  beans,  peas, 
dates,  grain,  esparto  grass,  and  a 
little  wheat  are  exported.  Copper 
and  iron  exist,  but  are  not  worked 
to  any  great  extent. 

Morocco,  or  Merakish,  in  the  south- 
west, near  the  Atlas  Mountains,  is 
the  capital. 

Fez,  in  the  north,  gives  its  name  to  fez 
caps. 

Mog-a-dor',  on  the  west  coast,  is  an 
important  port 

Ta-fi-let',  in  the  south,  is  in  the  centre 
of  a rich  date  district. 

Tan-gier',  on  the  north-west  coast,  is 
an  international  seaport. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA  is  divided  into 
eight  colonies,  as  follows : Senegal, 
French  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Dahomey,  French  Sudan,  Upper 
Volta,  Mauritania,  and  Territory  of 
the  Niger. 

SEN-E-GAL,  the  oldest  French  colony, 
comprises  the  basin  of  the  river 
Senegal  (1,000  miles  long ; rises  in 
the  Futa  Jallon  plateau).  Gum- 
bearing trees  grow  in  abundance ; 
the  usual  African  animals  are  com- 
mon ; and  the  country  is  rich  in 
minerals,  though  they  are  not  much 
worked. 

St.  Lou-is,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal , 
is  the  chief  town.  It  exports  ground- 
nuts, rubber,  and  gums. 


Dak-ar,  the  best  port,  on  a magnifice 
bay  to  the  south  of  Cape  Verd. 


FRENCH  GUIN-EA  lies  between  Por 
guese  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leon 
The  exports  comprise  palm 
groupd-nuts,  rubber,  hides  and  skin 
Kon-ak-ry,  the  capital,  is  an  impo 
tant  port. 


THE  IVORY  COAST  lies  between  Libe: 
and  the  Gold  Coast.  It  exports  pal 
oil,  palm  kernels,  and  rubber. 


DA-HO-MEY  lies  between  Togoland  c 
the  west  and  Nigeria  on  the  eas 
Dahomey  exports  much  palm  oi 
india-rubber,  and  ivory. 


1 

(i 

a 


FRENCH  SU-DAN/  extends  from  tl 
Ivory  Coast  to  Algeria,  and  wa 
formed  in  1904  from  the  form( 
territories  of  Senegambia  and  tl 
Niger.  Ground-nuts  are  exportecHujl 
Bamako  is  the  capital.  Kayes,  o 
the  Senegal , is  the  seat  of  goveri 
ment  and  a railway  terminus.  Tin 
buk-tu'  is  an  important  town  on  th 
Niger. 

UPPER  VOL-TA  was  formed  in  1915 
and  includes  the  territory  in  th 
bend  of  the  river  Niger.  It  export 
ground-nuts  and  cattle. 


MAU-RI-TAN-I-A  lies  to  the  north  c 
the  river  Senegal.  It  became 
French  colony  in  1921. 


TERRITORY  OF  THE  NIGER  lies 
the  east  of  French  Sudan,  and  ha 
a trade  similar  to  the  other  Wes 
African  colonies. 


; ^ 


THE  SAHARA. — The  greater  part  of  th< 
vast  desert  (about  lj  million  squari 
miles)  of  the  Sahara  is  under  Frencl 
influence,  forming  a vast  hinterlanc 
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to  French  West  and  Equatorial 
Africa.  It  is  crossed  by  caravans 
carrying  dates,  salt,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  the  manufactured  goods 
of  Europe.  A trans-Saharan  railway 
has  been  proposed  to  connect  Algeria 
with  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 


FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA  is 

bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Congo  and  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  partly  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Congo.  Kamerun  lies  to  the  north. 
The  area,  including  former  German 
territory,  is  1,148,538  square  miles. 
The  country  is  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests.  Rubber,  ivory,  palm 
oil,  palm  kernels,  ebony,  and  mahog- 
any are  exported.  Braz-za-ville  is 
the  capital  and  chief  military  sta- 
tion, and  Port  Gen-til,  Li-bre-ville, 
and  Lo-ango  are  the  chief  ports. 


MAD-A-GAS-CAR.  — Reckoning  Aus- 
tralia as  a continent,  Madagascar  is 
the  third  largest  island  in  the  world, 
being  nearly  1,000  miles  long  and 
about  250  miles  in  average  breadth. 
In  area  it  is  228,000  square  miles— 
that  is,  somewhat  larger  than  France. 
The  coast  is  flat,  marshy,  and  un- 
healthy, but  very  productive.  In- 
land the  country  rises  in  terraces  to 
a great  plateau.  There  are  hundreds 
of  volcanic  cones,  but  no  active 
volcanoes.  The  rivers  are  swift  and 
unnavi gable  until  they  reach  the 
coast  plains. 

ugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  india- 
rubber,  sago,  rice,  etc.,  are  grown. 
The  exports  are  gold  dust,  cattle, 
rice,  raffia  fibre,  india-rubber,  hides, 
and  wax.  The  people  are  known  as 
the  Malagasy,  and  the  chief  tribe 
among  them  is  called  the  Hovas.  In 
1895  the  French  captured  the  island, 
which  five  years  previously  they 


had  declared  to  be  a French  pos- 
session. 

Tam-a-ta-ve,  on  the  east,  is  the  chief 
port,  and  An-ta-nan-a-ri-vo  (French 
Ta-nan-a-ri-ve),  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  the  capital. 

FRENCH  SOMALILAND  consists  of  the 
harbour  of  Ji-bu-ti  and  the  hinter- 
land. Arailway  has  been  constructed 
from  Jibuti  to  Addis  Abeba,  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia. 


PORTUGUESE  AFRICA. 

THE  CAPE  VERB  ISLANDS,  a group  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  some  350  miles 
to  the  west  of  Cape  Verd,  belong  to 
Portugal.  They  consist  of  10  in- 
habited islands  and  several  rocky 
islets.  Coffee,  medicinal  produce, 
hides,  and  millet  are  the  chief  prod- 
ucts. Turtles  are  abundant.  Prai-a 
is  the  capital. 

The  island  of  St.  Thomas  and  Prince’s 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  also 
belong  to  Portugal. 

PORTUGUESE  GUIN-EA  lies  to  the 
north  of  French  Guinea,  and  is  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  French  territory 
(an  enclave).  The  chief  river  is  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  climate  and  pro- 
ductions are  similar  to  those  of 
French  Guinea.  Capital,  Bis-sa-o. 

PORTUGUESE  WEST  AFRICA,  or  AN- 
GO-LA,  lies  south  of  French  Congo, 
and  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  Portuguese  foreign  possessions. 
It  has  an  area  of  484,800  square  miles. 
The  Ku-an-za  is  the  chief  river.  The 
principal  products  are  coffee,  rubber, 
wax,  sugar,  vegetable  oils,  etc.  There 
is  considerable  mineral  wealth,  in- 
cluding gold,  copper,  malachite,  iron, 
and  petroleum. 

Lo-an-da,  or  St.  Paolo  de  Loanda, 
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is  the  chief  port.  Other  ports  are 
Lo-bi-to  Bay,  Mos-sa-me-des  and 
Ben-gue-lla,  south  of  Loanda,  and 
Am-briz',  to  the  north. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA,  or  MO- 
ZAMBIQUE, extends  from  Delagoa 
Bay  in  the  south  to  the  river  Rovuma 
in  the  north.  It  is  of  irregular  shape, 
and  covers  an  area  of  428,132  square 
miles.  The  interior  is  a lofty  plateau 
covered  with  extensive  forests  and 
grass  lands.  Ores,  sugar,  rubber, 
wax,  and  ivory  are  the  principal  ex- 
ports. Iron,  coal,  gold,  and  precious 
stones  are  found  in  the  Zambezi 
basin  near  Te-te.  The  Ki-on-ga 
Triangle,  south  of  the  Rovuma,  for- 
merly part  of  German  East  Africa, 
was  allotted  to  Portugal  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  1919. 

Lou-ren-90  Mar-ques,  on  Delagoa  Bay, 
is  the  chief  port.  It  is  in  railway 
communication  with  Pretoria,  the 
capital  of  the  Transvaal. 

Bei-ra,  on  the  Pungwe  River,  is  an 
important  port.  It  is  connected  by 
rail  and  telegraph  with  Salisbury, 
the  capital  of  Rhodesia. 

Quilimane  [Ke-le-ma' na)  and  Chin-de 
are  ports  on  mouths  of  the  Zambezi. 

FORMER  GERMAN 
POSSESSIONS. 

Germany  lost  her  African  colonies  as 
a result  of  the  Great  War.  With 
the  exception  of  small  districts  of 
German  East  Africa,  they  are  now 
all  administered  by  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  eastern  section 
of  Togoland,  about  two-thirds  of  its 
area,  has  been  allotted  to  France. 
The  greater  portion  of  German 
Kamerun  has  also  fallen  to  that 
country,  the  strip  on  the  border  of 
Nigeria,  consisting  of  the  High 
Ridge  of  Kamerun,  being  allotted 


to  Britain.  German  East  Africc  k ] 
now  known  as  Tanganyika  Terri  tor  j ^ 
is  now  administered  by  Britain,  wit  ^ 
the  exceptions  already  noted ; whil  . 
German  South-West  Africa  is  ac  ^ 
ministered  by  the  Union  of  Sout 
Africa,  under  the  name  of  the  Soutl 
West  Africa  Protectorate. 

HE 

TO-GO-LAND  lies  between  Ashanti  an 
Dahomey.  The  chief  exports  are  pair 
oil,  palm  kernels,  cocoa,  rubber,  an  J 
copra.  Lo-me  is  the  chief  port. 

KAM-ER-UN'  lies  along  the  Bight  c * 
Biafra.  Bananas,  yams,  sweet  pc  ^ 
tatoes,  ground-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  am 
oil-palms  abound.  India-rubber  ^ 
ivory,  dyewoods,  palm  nuts,  an  ^ 
palm  oil  are  chief  exports. 

Du-a-la  is  the  chief  town.  1 

2,51 

THE  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA  PROTECT  by 
ORATE  lies  between  Portuguese  ter  aw 
ritory  and  the  Orange  River.  Th  cm 
northern  district  is  known  as  O-vam  wit 
po-land,  the  middle  district  a for 
Da-ma-ra-land,  and  the  south  a 
Great  Na-ma-qua-land.  The  chie 
industry  is  pastoral,  but  there  ar 
valuable  mineral  deposits,  including 
copper,  iron,  and  marble.  Diamond 
are  also  found. 

Wind-hoek,  the  seat  of  the  administra 
tion,  and  Wal-fish  Bay  are  the  chie 
settlements.  « 

TAN-GAN-YI-KA  TERRITORY.  - Th( 

coast  stretches  from  Cape  Delgadc 
to  north  of  Pemba  Island,  and  the 
country  lies  between  Portuguese 
East  Africa  and  Kenya  Colony.  I 
includes  the  northern  coasts  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  the  southern  enc 
of  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Rovuma 
which  forms  its  southern  boundary 
is  the  chief  stream.  Kil-i-man-jar-e 
(19,720  feet)  is  the  highest  mountain. 
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The  chief  exports  are  india-rubber, 
ivory,  ground-nuts,  copal,  sisal,  and 
cotton. 

ir  es  Sa-laam'  possesses  a good  har- 
bour, and  is  connected  with  Ujiji  on 
Lake  Tanganyika  by  rail. 


BELGIAN  AFRICA. 

JE  BELGIAN  CONGO.*  — This  im- 
nense  territory  occupies  the  centre  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  covering  an  area 
af  900,000  square  miles — that  is, 
learly  80  times  the  size  of  Belgium, 
[t  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo, 
vhich  drains  an  area  of  1,600,000 
quare  miles,  carries  more  water  to 
he  sea  than  any  other  river  except 
he  Amazon,  and  is  navigable,  with 
nterruptions  due  to  cataracts,  for 
500  miles.  The  state  was  founded 
>y  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium, 
nd  was  handed  over  by  him  to  his 
nntry.  The  climate  is  overcharged 
ith  moisture,  and  is  very  unhealthy 
Europeans.  The  chief  exports 
re  palm  nuts,  palm  oil,  rubber, 
hite  copal,  and  cocoa.  Gold,  dia- 
onds,  and  copper  are  the  chief 
inerals.  Many  districts  are  suitable 
r growing  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  etc. 
jma,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
ower  Congo. 

-pold-ville,  a river  port  on  the  left 
ank  of  the  Congo  at  the  outlet  of 
anley  Pool , was  founded  by  H.  M. 
anley,  the  great  African  explorer, 
1882.  It  is  the  most  important 
ttlement  in  the  state. 


Danish  possessions. 

t-OC-CO. — The  Spanish  zone  ex- 

ids  along  the  coast  eastwards  from 
le  Strait  of  Gibraltar  for  200  miles, 
1th  an  average'  width  of  60  miles. 


See  Map,  page  77. 


The  chief  town  is  Ceu-ta,  a fortified' 
town  opposite  to  Gibraltar. 

THE  CA-NA-RY  ISLANDS,  which  lie  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  west  of 
Morocco,  consist  of  thirteen  moun- 
tainous islands.  The  best  known 
are  Ten-er-iffe',  which  contains  the 
famous  volcanic  peak  of  Teneriffe, 
12,000  feet  high,  and  Grand  Canary. 

The  islands  are  very  productive,  yield- 
ing  grapes,  bananas,  and  other  fruits. 

Las  Pal-mas  and  San-ta  Cruz  are  the 
most  important  towns. 

RIO  DE  O-RO  and  IF-NI,  a district 
almost  as  large  as  the  British  Isles, 
fronts  the  Atlantic  between  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Morocco  and  Cape 
Blanco.  It  is  of  little  importance. 

Fer-nan-do  Po,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
An-no-bon,  and  a strip  of  the  coast 
known  as  Spanish  Guinea  or  the 
Muni  River  Settlements,  are  also 
Spanish  possessions. 


ITALIAN  POSSESSIONS. 

LIBYA — consisting  of  Tri-pol-i-ta-ni-a 
and  Cyr-e-na-i-ca — an  Italian  prov- 
ince taken  from  the  Turks  in  1912, 
lies  between  Tunis  and  Egypt.  It 
has  an  area  of  406,000  square  miles. 
Most  of  the  interior  consists  of  water- 
less deserts  dotted  with  oases.  The 
province  was  formerly  known  as 
Tripoli.  Ostrich  feathers,  ivory, 
skins,  gold  dust,  alfa,  dates,  horses 
and  cattle,  are  the  chief  exports. 

Tripoli,  a walled  town,  is  the  capital 
of  Tripolitania,  and  chief  seaport. 

Ben-gha-zi  is  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica. 

E-RI-TRE-A  has  a coast-line  of  670 
miles,  extending  along  the  Red  Sea 
from  Cape  Kassar,  south  of  Suakim, 
to  opposite  Perim  Island,  in  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
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Mas-sow-ah  is  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  chief  port.  It  exports  skins, 
coffee,  ivory,  pearls,  etc. 

ITALIAN  SO-MAL-I-LAND  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  Somaliland,  ex- 
cept British  and  French  Somaliland. 
It  has  an  area  of  140,000  square  miles. 

ABYSSINIA.* 

AB-YS-SIN-I-A  is  an  independent  coun- 
try lying  between  the  Eastern  Sudan 
and  the  Red  Sea.  It  has  no  coast, 
and  is  very  mountainous.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  lofty  and  rugged 
table-lands  rising  abruptly  from  the 
narrow  coastal  plain  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Blue  Nile, 
flowing  out  of  Lake  Dembea.  This 
river  and  the  Atbara  bring  copious 
supplies  of  water  to  the  Nile.  Little 
of  the  country  is  under  cultivation. 
Gold  and  coffee  are  the  principal 
productions.  The  inhabitants  pro- 
fess a debased  kind  of  Christianity. 

Mag-da-la,  a hill-fortress,  lies  south 
of  Lake  Dembea.  It  stands  on  an 
isolated  rock  3,300  feet  above  a 
river.  It  was  stormed  and  destroyed 
by  the  British  (1868). 

Ad-dis  Ab-e-ba,  the  capital,  is  the 
residence  of  the  emperor.  It  is 
rather  a settlement  than  a town,  and 
is  connected  with  Jibuti  by  rail. 

LIBERIA. 

LI-BE-RI-A  is  a Negro  republic  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  was  founded  in 
1821  as  a home  for  liberated  slaves 
from  America.  No  white  man  may 
become  a citizen.  The  natives  are 
Krumen.  The  chief  town  is  Mon- 

*  For  Map,  see  page  266. 


ro-vi-a,  and  the  trade  is  in  the  usi 
West  African  products. 

EGYPT. 

For  about  thirty  years  before  the  Gr< 
War  Egypt,  although  nominally  p 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  was  un( 
British  control.  In  December  li 
Egypt  was  declared  a British  P 
tectorate,  which  came  to  an  end 
1922,  and  Egypt  became  independe 

Egypt  extends  from  the  Mediterranf 
to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  a 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Libj 
Desert.  The  Sinai  Peninsula, 
tween  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  Akab 
is  politically  part  of  Egypt. 

The  area  is  350,000  square  miles,  1 
the  cultivated  and  settled  area 
only  about  13,000  square  miles.  1 
population  is  13  millions,  nearly 
of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 
valley  and  delta  of  the  Nile, 
the  construction  of  barrages  and 
regulation  of  the  Nile  floods  th 
has  been  a great  increase  in  the  va 
of  the  crops  raised. 

PRODUCTIONS.— Wheat,  cotton,  a 
tobacco. 

Chief  Towns. 

Cai-ro,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  c 
in  Africa.  Population,  791,000. 

A-lex-an-dri-a,  Nile,  the  princi 
port  and  former  capital.  Popi 
tion,  445,000. 

Ro-set-ta  and  Dam-i-et-ta  are  pr 
on  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

Port  Sa-id  and  Su-ez  are  situated 
the  northern  and  southern  ends 
the  Suez  Canal  respectively. 

Is-mail-Ta,  on  the  Suez  Canal,  is 
head  of  administration  of  the  can 
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